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'his little book is designed to anticipate and 
answer many of the questions which would be 
asked by persons contemplating a removal from 
some other region to Kansas. At the same time 
it has been my purpose to convey information which 
will be of service not only to Kansas immigrants 
but to all other immigrants as well. For instance, the 
articles upon " The Survey of Government Lands," 
indorsed by the Surveyor General of Kansas; and 
upon " Acquiring' Title to Government Lands/' in- 
dorsed by the United States Land Officers, are 
intended to be so explicit that with their help any 
person may locate Government Land by its corners, 
and then take proper steps to acquire a title by any 
of the various methods established by Government. 

I have endeavored to be strictly impartial as relates 
to different localities in Kansas, and have written as 
if addressing an intimate friend who was entirely 
Ignorant concerning the subjects discussed. It is 
designed to furnish a hand-book which will be worth 
all its costs to any person interested in the West. 
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This book is the outgrowth of experi^nco in rela- 
tion to the matters of which it treats, and the reader 
is requested to bear in mind that it is not written by 
a professional author. It is hoped that upon this 
ground its jnany defects will be more leniently 
regarded. 

The map has been drawn and engraved with great 
care, and everything upon it is from official sourccB 
excepting the proposed railroad, lines. "With this 
exception it^is intended to be strictly accurate, and 
it is probable that most of the projected roads will 
be constructed in a few years. 

I gladly record my gratitude to the numberless 
friends who have rendered valuable service in fur- 
nishing material for this work, and especially to the' 
members of the Legislature of 1871, which almost 
without dissent appropriated twenty-five hundred 
dollars to aid in its publication. Without these kind 
offices on the part of my friends and those who 
desire to see the State correctly described, it would 
have been impossible to sell the work for the small 
sum at which it is offered. 

To Mr. J. G. Haskell, the accomplished architect 
of the State Capitol, State University and many 
other building which bespeak his taste and skill, I 
am deeply indebted for assistance in the matter of 
engravings. Through his introduction I have been 
able to obtain precisely what was wanted from Mr. 
S. S. Kilburn,J[96 Washington Street, Boston, Massa- 
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chusetts, whose promptness and accuracy I can com- 
mend and whose work commends itself. Two or 
three coarser engravings were obtained from other 
sources, but they give accurate views of the objects* 
presented. The views given are only samples of 
what is to be seen in Kansas. From several towns 
it happened to be impossible to procure such views 
as were wanted; and there are buildings, bridges, 
water powers, etc., in all parts of the State which 
would interest the reader equally with those given. 
The engravings are nearly all from photographs, but 
in a fbw instances, the buildings are not yet com- 
pleted, and the views given are from the architect's 
plans. It is believed that this feature of the book 
will commend itself to all who desire to know Kansas 
as it is. 

This book points out various means whereby more 
extended information can be obtained in regard to 
any particular locality, and the author will also an- 
swer all letters addressed to him at Topeka, with 
stamps inclosed. I shall give especial attention to 
all changes in the laws, or in the rulings of the Gen- 
eral Land Office, in relation to public lands, and 
will furnish the same at a trifling expense to my 
correspondents. 

C. C. H. 
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BOUNDABIIS AND AREA. 

S| HE parallel of 40 degrees north lati tilde, which 
Uj passes eastward a little north of Springfield, 
^ Illinois^ and Indianapolis, Indiana; and through 
Columbus, Ohio, and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
forms the northern line of the State of Kansas. 
The southern boundary line of Kansas is the 

garallel of 37 degrees, which is the latitude of 
outhern Kentucky and Virginia, passing through 
Norfolk in the latter State. Westward from Kansas 
this lino strikes the Pacific coast fifty miles south of 
San Francisco. 

Nebraska lies on the north of Kansas ; Missouri 
on the east ; the Indian territoiy on the south ; and 
Colorado on the west. 

Kansas is about 210 miles wide and 430 miles long. 
Its area is about 90,000 square miles, or 57,600,000 
acres. 

RIVERS. 

A considerable portion of the boundary line be- 
tween- Missouri and Kansas is formed by the Mis- 
souri river, upon the windings of which navigable 
stream, the State presents a water front to the east 
of about one hundred and fifty miles. This river 
is navigable for steamboats for twenty-five hundred 
miles above the northern State line, north and west- 
ward to Fort Benton, near the Eocky Mountains and 
British Possessions; and southeastward five hundred 
miles to the point of intersection with the Missis- 
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Bippi, twenty-five miles above St. Louis. The length 
of the bridge which spans the Missouri at Leaven- 
worth City, is one thousand feet, but the river is, in 
places, half a mile wide. 

The other principal rivers of the State are as fol- 
lows : The Kansas or Kaw Eiver, is formed by the 
confluence of the Eepublican and Smoky Hill Eivers, 
near Junction City, and is about one hundred and 
fifty miles in length. 

The Smok3r Hill Eiver rises near the Eocky Moun- 
tains, in Colorado. It receives the Saline Eiver, which 
is about two hundred miles long, and the Solomon, 
about two hundred and fifty miles in length. 

The Eepublican Eiver rises in Colorado, flows 
through Northwestern Kansas into Nebraska, whence 
it returns to Kansas, about one hundred and fifty 
miles west of the eastern line of the State. Its 
lepgth from its source is more than four hundred 
miles. 

The Kansas Eiver receives on the north, at Man- 
liattan, the Big Blue Eiver, which rises in Nebraska 
and is about one hundred and twenty-five miles long; 
and the Grasshopper, .about seventy-five miles in 
lengthi On the south it receives, near Lawrence, 
the Wakarusa, which is nearly fifty miles in length. 
The Kansas Eiver flows nearly due east from Junc- 
tion City, and enters the Missouri Eiver at a point 
where the latter, making a great bend to the east- 
ward, leaves the State line. About two-thirds of 
the State lies south of the Kansas and Smoky Hill 
Eivers, whence that portion is frequently called 
Southern Kansas, and the remainder of the State 
Northern Kansas. The Kansas Eiver is not prac- 
tically navigable, although steamboats have ascended 
it, in one instance to Fort Eiley, which is on the 
Smoky Hill, above the mouth of the Eepublican. 

The Maraisdes Cygnes Eiver, or Eiver of Swans, 
which Whittier has immortalized in song, rises east 
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ttf the center of the State, and flowing Bonth of easfc 
about one hundred and twenty-five miles, crosses the 
■ State line near Fort Scott, and becomes the Osage 
itivor of Mtsaonri. 

Spring Biver enters Kansas iVom Missouri, and 
flows about thirty fhiies in the soatbeast corner of 
this State, whence it enters the Indian Territory. 




STATE ONIVBHSITT, AT LAWBEROE. 
Otd balldlOE anctttl 1S«6. 

The Neosho Biver rises near the center of the 
State, receives the Cottonwood and other confluent 
streams, flows southeast a distance of about two 
hundred miles, and enters the Indian Territory 
twenty-five miles west of the southeastern corner of 
Kansas. 
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The Cottonwood, which enters the Neosho near 
Emporia, is much the larger stream at their junc- 
tion. It is about one hundred miles long. 

The Verdigris Eiver flows south nearly parallel to 
the Keosho, and enters the Indian Territory about 
one hundred miles from its sourc*. It receives Fall 
Biver on the west, which is about sixty miles long. 

The Arkansas Eiver rises far up among the Eocky 
Mountains in the South Park of Colorado, and re- 
ceives many tributaries in the latter State. It crosses 
three-fourths of the length of Kansas, flowing east 
and southeast, and with its tributaries, waters two- 
thirds of Southern Kansas. It then flows through 
the northeastern one-third of the Indian Territory, 
receiving all the remaining streams of Southern 
Kansas, crosses the State of Arkansas, and enters 
the Mississippi Eiver midway between Memphis 
and Vicksburg. Its entire length is more than two 
thou^sand miles ; its windings in Kansas must amount 
to about five hundred miles. 

The first tributary of the Arkansas, commencing 
on the north or east side, near the south line of the 
State, at Arkansas City, is the Walnut, which flows 
from the north a distance of about seventy-five fiiiles, 
receiving as tributary, the Whitewater. At Wichita 
the Arkansas receives the Little Arkansas, a deep 
flowing river, about seventy-five miles in length, 
Next comes in the Cow Creek, nearly as long, and at 
Fort Zarah, on the northernmost part of the Big 
Bend of the Arkansas, Walnut Eiver enters from 
the west, it being about one hundred miles long. 
Beyond are Ash Creek, Pawnee Fork, &c. On the 
south or west side of the Arkansas it receives the 
Sha-ku8-ka, the Nin-ne-scah or Good Eiver, the Cow 
Skin and others, from fifty to seventy-five miles long. 

In the southwestern corner of Kansas the Cimar- 
ron flows a considerable distance in the State and 
receives the waters of Medicine Lodge, Mule Creek, 
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Kes-cu-tan-ga, £luff Creek, &o., each fVom fifty to 
one hundred miles long. This region has not yet 
been surveyed, so that these streams, as well as 
streams of importance in INTorth western Kansas, are 
not put down on the map. There are numerous 
streams from twenty-five to seventy-five miles long, 
including tributaries of the Eepublican and Solomon 
Rivers, which have not been mentioned. 

The rivers named above, with their innumerable 
tributaries, fed by rivulets flowing from never-failing 
springs, have given to Kansas its reputation of being 
the best watered region of all the prairie States. 

SURFACE AND SOENEBY. 

To describe the surface and scenery of Kansas so 
that it can be approcifited by those who have never 
seen a prairie State is quite impossible, and scarcely 
less difficult is it to describe it to one who has only 
seen the flat prairies of Central Illinois. In general 
it may be called an undulating plateau, the surface 
of which very gently slopes from the western line, 
which has an altitude of about thirty-five hundred 
feet above the ocean, to the eastern line, which is 
seven hundred and fifly feet above the ocean at the 
mouth of the Kansas Kiver. 

The rise of the first one hundred miles on the 
Kansas Pacific Eailroad from the Eastern State line 
to Wamego is two hundred and fifty-four feet; for 
the second hundred miles to Brookville the rise is 
three hundred and forty-eight feet; the rise of the 
third hundred miles to Ellis is seven hundred and 
sixty-nine feet, and the rise thence to Eagle Tail 
which is near the Western State line is thirteen 
hundred and seventeen feet. 

The interval lands along the water courses, called 
bottoms, are from one fourth of a mile to three miles 
in width, but towards the western part of the State 
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are sometimes from five to ten miles wide. None p 
the bottom land in the State is regularly subject t< 
overflow and when high waters occur on a fe^ 
streams they subside in three or four days. Th< 
ordinary flow of water, in the larger streams, ii 
fifteen or twenty feet below the surface of the botton 
lands, almost invariably insuring perfect drainage 
The bottoms. in the eastern half of the State ar< 
about equally divided between wooded and opei 
lands. 

Leaving the bottoms, one comes upon the nex 
highest surface called second bottom. This forma 
tion is almost entirely absent from many streams o 
the State, and it varies so much in different placei 
that it can hardly be described. It varies in exten 
from a narrow belt, to a width of two or three miles 
and usually rises gently as it recedes from the stream 
The surface is diversified by gentle rolls ordinarily 
running nearly at right angles with the streams, witl 
their crowns from an eighth to a half mile apart an( 
rising twenty to forty feet above the intervening 
depressions. 

JBack from the second bottoms the traveler strikei 
the bluffs which rise to a hight of from fifty to tw< 
hundred or three hundred feet, with a slope of abou 
twenty to thirty degrees. Once upon the summi 
of the bluff the traveler sees stretching before hin 
what we term the upland prairies, a succession o 
rolls similar to those upon the second bottom, bu 
with mUch longer slopes forming a series of earth] 
billows. Their crests or summits are from a quarte: 
of a mile to a mile apart, and perhaps twenty t< 
eighty feet above the intervening depression o] 
miniature valley. Down many of these little valleyi 
flow rills of clear water, frequently making a narro\^ 
guUey as they break through the bluffs and near th< 
streams to which they are tributary. 

These rills, which sometimes attain the dignity anc 
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names of creeks are, in Eastern Kannas, nsoallj 
firinged with timber as they approach the main 
stream. On the upper front of the blaiEi, ledges fre- 
qnently crop ont in bold parapets a few feet high, and- 
along the crests of the large prairie rolls these ledges 
wind like ribbons around the irregular face. 

There is no portion of the State which is flat and 
and monotonous, or cut up by disagreeable and in- 
conyenient gullies and ravines. The western half 
of the State is not so much diversified in its sceneiy, 
but it has everywhere a rolling and varied surface. 

No odier such scene is to be found in the United 
States as presents itself to the traveler who stands 
upon one of the higher Kansas blufliL The patient 
reader, wearied by the formal description we have 
given of the surfiuse of the countiy, must now give 
scope to his imagination else he will not see Kantwui 
as it is. Nature, ever symmetrical in her combina 
ti<mB, is irregular in all her details, and nowhere is 
this better shown than in the picture we are contem- 
plating. The prairie rolls vaiy in direction and sixe 
nesfly as mucn as the streams and blnfEi^ and in 
some localities they are short and comparatively 
sharp, while in a nule or two they so broaden their 
extent and lower their surfitces as to appeftr nearly 
level to one from a mountainous region. No two 
streams or bottoms or blufEs or prairies are alike in 
•all this beautiful country. Here is a broad valley 
miles in extent, and embracing in itself and its sur- 
roundings many of the features we have so imper- 
fectly detailed. The blufb advance and recede at 
capricious pleasure: on one side of the stream push- 
ing their promontory fronts like the parapets of 
some vast fortification foil into the low liuids, or not 
fiEur away closing nearly together upon either side of 
the stream, or again with gentle descent approach 
their grass clad slopes till their harmonious shades 
mingle with the rich verdure of the forests below. 
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Elsewhere, lowlands, bluff and prairie so impercepti- 
bly blend their various characteristics that the fea- 
tures of none can be accurately traced, while here 
and there the eye rests upon an isolated mound of a 
few acres in extent, which rises to the level of the 
high prairies beyond. These views combine the 
qualities of grandeur in their vast extent and of the 
picturesque in their loveliness of detail to such a 
degree that the poet preacher, Eev. Eobert Pierpont, 
upon his visit to Kansas exclaimed : " God doubtless 
might have made a lovelier country, but it is certain 
that he never did it." 

The landscape, even of the unsettled portions of 
Kansas carries with it an impression that this is not 
really a new country, but an old one long since 
deserted of its inhabitants. Concerning this feature, 
which immediately strikes all observant travelers, 
Bayai^ Taylor remarks : "The counterpart of this 
region is not to be found in the United States, yet 
there was a suggestion of other landscapes in it 
which ptizzled me considerably until I happened to 
recall some parts of France, especially the valleys 
in the neighborhood of Epernay. Here too, there 
was rather an air of old culture than of new settle- 
ment, only the houses, gardens and orchards were 
wanting." 

Upon the surface of hill and dale which we have 
described place the artificial groves and hedges, which 
four or five years suffice to perfect, place here the 
flocks and herds and growing crops, and you have a 
scene of pastoral beauty which few countries can 
equal. Such views are now to be found in the older 
portions of the State and wiU in a few years be com- 
mon throughout its extent. 
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SOIL. 

The soil of Kansas is similar to that of other 
prairie States. Indeed, this State having been largely 
settled by Illinoisians, its agricultaral resources have 
always been estimated in comparison with that 
State — confessedly the Garden State of all the world. 

Those of us who have lived in both States and cul- 
tivated land in both States, do not object to even 
this high standard of comparison, and it may be said 
then, that Kansas soil is as deep as Illinois soil. This 
opinion is the result of examination with my pocket 
rule in hundreds of places in both States. Owing to 
the rolling surface, its drainage is incomparably bet- 
ter, and it will consequently endure the extremes of 
dryness or moisture much better than Illinois soil. 
It does not " heave " as much by the action of frosts, 
and is superior in this, as well as in other respects, 
for winter wheat. 

The vicissitudes of agriculture which are incident 
to every new country, have severely tried the rep- 
utation of this soil for productiveness. Add to this 
the exceptional occurrence of a dry season, which 
found a people who were poor when they came to 
Kansas, now stripped of every resource by the long 
continued Border war, and it is surprising that the 
State has obtained so remarkable a reputation for its 
productiveness. 

But since the settlers learned that men must work 
for a living here as well as elsewhere, and plow 
and plant in season, and attend their crops as they 
would attend them in other States, Kansas has made 
returns that place her in the very front rank as an 
agricultural State. Formerly men thought that corn 
needed little or no cultivation here, and were quite 
indifferent as to the time of putting in crops. With 
proper cultivation the results satisfy the most incred- 



nloQs, as may be seen by tho following comparative 
table of proanets. 



Showing average yield in bushels per acre in 6fteeii 
of the most productive States, copied from tbe 
Beports of the United States Agricnltnral Depart- 
ment, Fractions are omitted. 
Beport for 1870 not jet published. 
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The bottom lands are usually coDBidered most val- 
uable, but they do not invariably produce the beat 
crops. In a wet season the uplands are most pro- 
ductive. The soil on the bottoms ia from two to 
ten feet deep, and on the uplands, from one to three 
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feet deep. In the eastern half of the State, it is a 
black, sandy loam, intermixed with vegetable mold, 
and the soil of the entire State has in its composi- 
tion what is lacking in many prairie soils, an aoan- 
dant supply of mineral constituents. It is for this 
reason that many practical men who are familiar 
with the entire west believe that Kansas soil will 
prove to be permanently rich, when other soils now 
very productive will be exhausted. 

Lime is everywhere abundant in this soil, and 
gypsum or land plaster is found over a very larm 
extent in the central and western portion of the 
State, intermingled largely with the soil, as well as 
existing in ledges, ready to be used as a fertilizer at 
a trifling cost. 

Under date of March 31, 1871, Professor TVm. H. 
Saunders, M. D. of the. State University, furnishes 
me with the following analysis of average prairie 
soil, the specimen being taken at the depth of seven 
inches below the surface : 

Organic matter 11.06 

Silica - ...... 69.83 

Alumina 8.66 

Sesqui oxide of iron 2.06 

Potassa 1.06 

Soda a trace 

Lime 3.28 

Magnesia - - . . . - 2.00 

Chlorine --..... 0.00 
Sulphuric acid ----- a trace 

Phosphoric acid • - - - - - 2.08 

100.00 

The Professor says: 

'* From the above it will be seen that we have a 
a soil rich in all the chemical elements necessary 
for the vigorous growth of vegetation, and thor- 
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ough, intelligent cultivation will certainly bring the 
mo&t gratifying reward." 

There are to be found, occasionally, small isolated 
tracts, where a stiff sub-soil comes near the surface, 
and which 'at first only produces light crops, but 
greatly improves by cultivation. The common grass 
of the prairies is of tender, rapid growing varieties, 
covering the earth like a mat, but the grass growing 
on these ** patches" is short, wiry and scattering. 
It is called " buffalo grass," but is distinct and totally 
different from the nutritious grass with its long 
curled leaf, which covers the western half of Kansas, 
and upon which vast buffalo herds feed and fatten. 

Not one acre in a thousand in Kansas is of the 
objectionable "buffalo land" character described 
above, and even this land with deep plowing (it is 
very heavy plowing the first time), or by the appli- 
cation of a little manure to give it ** life"— eight or 
ten loads per acre — ^produces excellent crops of all 
kinds. Lime is also beneficial to such soils. It is 
confessedly capital wheat land. There is rarely 
more than one to ten acres of it in a body, and some- 
times a few square feet only. It is not found on one 
farm in ten in .the State, but settlers who, in the 
early history of the State, happened to cultivate a 
patch of it, at once jumped to the conclusion that 
Kansas was a barren region. This land is some- 
times improperly called "alkali land." The unerr- 
ing certainty with wJiich it is detected by the grass, 
and the insignificant amount of it in the country/ 
almost makes it inexcusable to devote so much space 
to the subject; but I desire to state the facts about 
Kansas, whether favorable or unfavorable, so that 
strangers need not be deceived, when purchasing 
land. 

After the above went to press, I learned that Prof. 
W. H. Saunders had made an analysis of this soil, 
and upon application for his opinion of its qualities 
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I received the following letter, under date of April 
6th, 1871 : 

"I have the following reply to make in answer to 
your letter of inquiry respecting the nature of 
'alkali spots* on * buffalo wallows.* Any one can 
easily detect them in cultivated ground by the color, 
which is much lighter than the surrounding soil, 
especially after a spell of dry weather, when a white, 
efflorescent powder forms on the surface of these 
spots. 

''The composition of the soil, which is an exceed- 
ingly tongh and compact clay, is chiefly silicate of 
alumina, containing a little organic matter, a little 
sesquioxide of iron, and occasionally a little lime. 
This soil has become strongly impregnated with 
salphate of magnesia, (epsom-salt,5 ^which is the 
white powder seen on the surface. This salt in 
small quantity, is valuable as a fertilizer, but when 
in excess is very destructive to vegetation, hence th« 
barren nature of these spots. 

" Of more practical interest, however, is the ques- 
tion : what can be done to render these spots fertile? 
This, fortunately, admits of easy solution. After 
the soil is well loosend, a top-dressing of quick-lime, 
applied just before a rain, will decompose the sul- 
phate of magnesia, and form sulphate of lime, (gyp- 
sum,) a valuable fertilizer, while the magnesia will 
soon absorb carbonic acid and be converted into car- 
bonate of magnesi^j which being insoluble in water, 
will be much less injurious to vegetation. Lime 
should not be thus applied when a crop is on the 
ground, for the caustic action of the lime and mag- 
nesia would destroy it. This method is liable to the 
objection that it simply converts the noxious agent 
into a less injurious form, but does not assist in 
removing it from the soil. 

"A much more effectual and better way is simply 
to thoroughly pulverize the soil as deeply as possible 
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at least once a year. The magnesian salt, being 
very soluble in water, will he leached out by the 
rains, and the soil thus permanently freed from its 
presence; fertilizers then applied will render the 
soil productive. The experience of those who have 
tried this method confirms me in the belief that it is 
the best way to treat this soil. The popular notion, 
that these spot^ contain an alkali and that the soil 
has been rendered hard by the wallowing of the 
buflPalo,-is erroneous. The soil contains no alkali, 
and its hardness is owing to its chemical composi- 
tion, but the buffalo have discovered the salt taste of 
the soil impregnated with the sulphate of magnesia, 
and, by long repeated licking and tramping, have 
worn considerable depressions in places, which dur- 
ing the wet season are filled with water." 

Occasionally sandstone soil is found in tracts of a 
few square miles. This is confessedly the best fruit 
land in the State, -and is highly regarded by many- 
persons for purposes of cultivation, owing to the fact 
that it is ready for spring work sooner than lime- 
stone soil, and can be more readily cultivated during 
a wet time. Many of the limestone ledges lie higher 
than the sandstone formation, and it is probably 
from this cause that there is a good deal of lime to 
be found even in sand stone soils, but if this is lack- 
in^t may be cheaply supplied, because lime is every- 
where present, either in the form of limestone (lime 
and carbonic acid)^ or gypsum (lime and sulphnrio 
acid). 

There is less waste land in Kansas than in almost 
any other State in the Union. In fact there is really 
no waste land at all, because there are neither 
swamps nor sloughs, and the entire State can be cul- 

y tivatdd, excepting those portions covered with timber 

> or where rock prevails. 

The latter feature is fully described elsdwhere, 
and it will be seen that the rock of Kansas is of 
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e value to the State. It is only Decesaary to 
Bay here that there ia probably not one acre in five 
hnndred in the State where rock ia so exposed aa to 
make cnltivation impoasible, aod even this is not 
waste land, for it afforda excellent pasturage with a 
plenty of sprines and rnnning water. 

Bayard Taylor says: "I consider the country 
within one hundred and fifty nailea of the Missouri 
River in Kansas, lobe the finest nnbrokea tract of 
; land in the world." 




HUMBOLDT BRIDGE. 

The soil oi the western half of Kansas is very 
different in appearance from that of the eastern 
half of the State. While tho latter is black, the 
former is usually light colored, or reddish toward 
the southwestern part of the State, excepting upon 
the larger river bottoms, but the soil of western 
Kansas is the deepest, running from two to ten feet. 
Perhaps upon no point is there a greater lack of 
knowledge concerning Kansas, even b^ some citi- 
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zens of the State, than in relation to this western 
Kansas soil. This soil has mingled with it very 
little vegetable mold or humus — that deposit of 
decayed vegetable matter which gives to the soil of 
eastern Kansas its dark color. 

The attentive observer will notice a perceptible 
difference in this respect however, even at the 
extreme western State line, between the*surface and 
the soil two feet below. In some localities, espe- 
cially on bottom lands, the surface is quite dark, 
and gradually grows lighter as you penetrate the 
earth. 

This is called by geologists, " The Bluff Forma- 
tion," so named by Professor Swallow, because it 
forms a large proportion of the bluffs which are so 
conspicuous and unique in the scenery about Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and in general all alongthe Missouri 
Eiver bluffs above the mouth of the Kansas Rivet. 
This formation occupies the surface of a considw^ 
able portion of western Iowa, extending feast in the 
north part of the State a distance of forty or fifty 
miles. Its eastern limit seems to run in a sontfi* 
westerly direction, and it forms the surface of nearly 
all the State of Nebraska, and of the western haff 
of Kansas. It also underlies bl good portion of east- 
ern Kansas, but is here largely affected by the char- 
acter of the subjacent rocks. This accounts for the 
fact, which lias often been remarked with wonder, 
that the sub-soil in many places upon being thrown 
to the surface, and exposed to the action of the air 
and frost, produces as good crops as the surface soil. 

Its analysis by the Missouri State Survey, gives, 
when dried at 212° Fahr., 77 per cent impalpable 
sand ; 11 per cent alumina (clay); 3i per cent, lime; 
5i per cent pottassa, magnesia and carbonic acid, 
and about 3i per cent of water and loss. This 
analysis pro^ses its agricultural value; but that point 
is sufficiently demonstrated by long experience* 
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The best of crops grow upon this soil in Iowa and 
Nebraska, as I can personally testify. Its sand is 
60 fine that no grit is perceptible to the touch, and 
those who cultivate it in Iowa, c.ill it a fine light 
€lay, but it has none of the physical characteristics 
of a stiflP clay soil. It never bakes, is ready for cul- 
tivation in a few hours after a rain, and with deep 
flowing will keep crops in a thriving condition with 
very little rain. 

As the reader well knows, it is not essential that 
a soil be black in order that it be productive. With 
the single exception of corn, as good crops are 
raised upon much of the red land of Virginia jxnd 
Tiennessee as is ever grown upon the blackest soils 
of Illinois or Kansas, and deep plowing is all that 
this red land needs for Indian corn. 

Having seen the luxuriant crops that are grown 
in northwestern Iowa about Sioux City, upon the 
light colored soil which we have described, as well 
as the heavy crops upon newly cleared red lands of 
Yirginia and Tennessee, I have learned not to con- 
demn land until it is tried, whether its color be black, 
White or red. 

In Kansas this soil has not been largely cultU 
vated, (although it is held in high esteem by those 
western settlers who have tilled it,) because there are 
at least twenty million acres of rich black soil unoc- 
cupied. in the State. But no man appreciates Kansas 
as he ought, until he realizes that it not only ranks 
pre-eminent as a grain producing and blue grass 
Dtate, but that within its limits and within one or 
two days drive of its rich farms, are to be found the 
finest of pasture fields now open and easily accessi- 
ble to the public. Here is free grazing upon the 
bufPalo grass and winter grasses which grow on the 
rich soil we have just described. Not only this but 
With deep plowing^ and deep and early drilling of the 
3eedj tikis is to be the great winter wheat storehouse 
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of the nation. It is not too far nortB or south ; its 
altitude gives it a superb harvesting season, while 
there is rain enough for growing the crop during the 
cool season, The admixture of lime and gypsum, 
with all this soil, is a matter of the utmost moment. 
That gypsum is almost universal, admits of little 
doubt, for it is seen in ledges in many places, and 
it is found crystal ized in the form of thin semi-trans- 
parent sheets, wherever geologists have explored 
western Kansas. The blue-stem, a tall variety of 
prairie grass, chiefly used for hay in eastern Kansas, 
and which only grows on rich corn land, ia rapidly 
extending westward upon this soil, and taking the 
place of buffalo grass. 

Finally, the bottom lands of the Kansas and 
Arkansas Eivers, are largely made up of the wash of 
these western regions, and there is no better soil in 
the world than these valleys afford. 

CLIMATE. 

Many flowing sentences and well rounded periods 
have been framed in the endeavor to describe the 
climate of Kansas. It has been called '^Arcadia,'' 
but more frequently travelers who have been around 
the globe, and enraptured citizens who write to 
their friends in the East, call it an " Italian clime." 
In truth, it is neither Arcadia nor Italy — at least it is 
not one unbroken round of golden days and halcyon 
nights, but it is quite certain that there is no region 
in the United States, east of the Eocky Mountains, 
where there is more bright, sunshiny days than we 
have in Kansas. The winters are more mild than in 
the same latitude east of us, and the thermometer 
rarely sinks below zero. During midsummer the 
heat at noonday sometimes ranges for several days 
from 80 to 100 degrees, but the air is so dry and 
pure that one scarcely realizes the range of the mer- 
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cury, while the nights are invariably cool and re- 
freshing. Men work on buildings and in other ex- 
posed situations, with safety, at a temperature which 
would be fatal in the eastern States. 

The soil is so fruitful that farmers never feel 
obliged to expose themselves to severe weather, sum- 
mer or winter. Especially is our climate held in 
high esteem by those who escape to it from the ex- 
tremes of northern frigidity, or from the torrid heata 
of southern latitudes. 

It must not be forgotten that Kansas is a State of 
great extent and of various climate. Sometimes 
there are two or three inches of snow in the north- 
eastern part .of the State, which lays on the ground 
three or four days, and at the same time there will 
be no snow at all on the southern border of the 
State ; at other times a light fall of snow may cover 
the State for a week, but there is no preparation 
made for sleighing, because there is rarely more than 
one such snow during a winter. Ice usually forms 
in December or January from four to eight inches in • 
thickness, but rarely thicker than six inches, and 
two or three winters have occurred when no ice . 
formed thick enough to store in ice houses. Farmers - 
can plow during ten months of nearly every year in 
this StatCj and some years every month. I have 
seen masons laying stone and mortar during every 
month of the year, although not in every month in 
any one year, perhaps, because after building has 
generally ceased, and the hands are discharged and 
tools scattered, it is not customary to commence 
again until spring opens, which here occurs in Feb- 
ruary. 

Still there are cold days here and people ought 
to come prepared for them ; but there are also bitter 
cold days in Tennessee or Texas, and taking our av- 
erage climate, it is mild and agreeable. Whenever, 
as during the past winter, it is very cold here, the 
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telegraph always announces that it is colder in the 
same latitude east, and much colder north of us. 
During the past winter, 1870-71, we had three con- 
siderable snow storms; the first six inches deep, of 
light snow, and each of the others about three inches 
deep. This was accompanied by almost continuous 
cold weather, sufficiently so to keep the ground cov- 
ered with snow for four or ^ve weeks. It has been, 
by far, the severest winter I ever experienced in the 
State, and it is the universal testimony of the "relia- 
ble old settlers " that the snow never before laid on 
the ground so long. 

The extraordinary clearness of the atmosphere 
strikes all strangers as Vorthy of mention. -Non- 
residents can form no conception of this peculiarity 
of our climate, but one may nere. distinguish objects 
at a long distance, which could hardly be seen at all, 
Sf the same distance away in the east. The vision is 
thereby strengthened, and man's natural powers 
increased, giving greater zest to the pleasure "^tli . 
which one rides across our prairie swells. , ; 

The most disagreeable feature of our climate is tli^ ' 
windj but none complain of the cool breezes whlcli ; 
healthfully agitate the atmos|)here during the sum- 
mer months. Besides, all prairie regions are subject ' 
to more winds than timbered countries. The winds 
are no more severe liere than in other prairie States, 
and the groves and hedges, which may be speedily- 
grown, will abate their force and break up their 
currents. 

One of the greatest blessings of our Kansas cli- 
mate, is the cool nights which invariably follow 
even the hottest days. These nights are so well 
described by the Lawrence Daily Journal^ that I 
quote as follows : 

" The cool nights of Kansas refresh and invigo* 
rate everything. 'No sooner does old Sol conclude 
to bathe his burning forehead in the sea of night, 
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than the whole atmosphere ohangea and everything 

is lovely. 

" We recall with a twinge of agony, terrific sum- 
mer nights spent in the northeastern States, when 
the thermometer indicated the same degree of heat 
at twelve midnight as at twelve noon, hut uothiDg 
could bo more agreeable than our Kansas climate in 
this respect. However hot the day, the night is 
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cool and bracing. A day in which a man is re- 
minded of Sydney Smith's desire to 'get out of his 
flesh and sit down in his bones,' is followed by a 
night in which long before daybreak a fellow finds 
himself feeling sleepily around the foot of his bed 
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for his blanket. After such a night one arises 
refreshed for the labors, and fortified against the heat 
of another day." 

As the records of scientific observations are the 
true criterion by which to judge of any climate, I 
solicited from Prof F. H. Snow, the following tables, 
for which I am under special obligations to him, as 
well as for other records which are presented else- 
where : 



TABLES 

Compiled by Prof. Frank H. Snow, of Kansas State 
University at Lawrence. 

Table of Mean Temperature of twenty States for 
five years, from January Ist, 1865, to January 1st, 
1870, compiled from Eeports of the Departnient 
of Agriculture: 



STATES. 



Kfciiias. 

Maine. 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

BbuMachnsetts 

Ooimecticat 

Mew York 

New Jersey........'. 

Pennaylyania '.... 

Maryland 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana. 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Mean -for 20 States. 



'bpbino. 


BUMMX& 


AUTUMN. 


wnrvKB. 


52.2 


75.5 


64.3 


29.1 


• 4017 


66.4 


46.6 


19.8 


41.7 


66.7 


46.6 


20.4 


40.4 


66.1 


45.6 


18.4 


45.0 


68.6 


49.7 


25J» 


45.0 


69.1 


60.4 


26.8 


43.9 


69.7 


50.0 


24.9 


49.8 


72.8 


54.3 


903 


47.3 • 


71.7 


52.0 


28.1 


61.7 


74.2 


55.6 


82.4 


54.4 


74.5 


66.7 


86.2 


49.4 


72.6 


52.7 


29.1 


42.4 


67.8 


49.1 


24.2 


50.4 


74.2 


53.2 


29.7 


47.6 


72.9 


52.0 


26.8 


41.8 


68.6 


47.8 


20.6 


39.4 


67.8 


45.3 


14.0 


44.5 


71.2 


48.9 


20.3 


52.5 


75.5 


:55.0 


30.7 


45.9 


73.4 


51.0 


22.9 


46.3 


70-9. 


6'>.8 


254 



TIAS. 



62.8 
48.4 
43.8 
42.7 
47.2 
47.6 
47.1 
61.7 
40.7 
68.6 
64.9 
50.9 
45.9 
51.9 
49.6 
44.7 
41.6 
46.2 
63.4 
48.4 



48.3 
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Meteorological Summary for 1870 by Prof, Snow. 

The following table gives the mean temperature, 
the extremes of temperature, and the rainfall for 
each month of the year 1870 : 



MONTHS. 



January 

February 

March 

^5^;r.:::.:z:::::r: 

June c 

July 

August ...t 

September 

October 

November 

Becembor 

Year 1870 

Tear 1869 

tear 1868 



MXAIf. 



29.43 
35 42 
37.69 
56 84 
68.00 
73.71 
80.27 
73.54 
67.88 
56.50 
44.92 
28.70 



MAXIMUM. 



64.60 
60.36 
53.36 



56.5 
69.0 
71.0 
91.0 
90.0 
102.0 
99.0 
98.0 
88.5 
79.0 
72.0 
61.0 



MIXIMCM. 



102.0 

96.0 

1010 



—1.0 

—4.0 

1.0 

19.0 

44.0 

44.0 

55.0 

53.0 

53.0 

29.0 

17.0 

—10.0 



—10 

—5.0 

—16.6 
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0.67 
0.03 
1.86 
1.08 
2.46 
1.88 
6.68 
669 
2.82 
6.96 
0.67 
0.72 



31.32 
38.51 
37.48 



• Face of the Sky. 

" Mean cloudiness of the year, 47.94 per cent, of the 
sky. Mean at 7 a. m., 50.67 per cent.; at 2 p. m., 
52.94 per cent.; at 9 p. m., 40.21 per cent. In the 
morning and at midday the sky was less cloudy than 
in 1869, but cloudier at night." 

"The number of clear days was 152, counting as 
clear those days on which less than one-third of the 
sky was covered with clouds; half-clear days 93, in- 
cluding under this designation those days on which 
between one-third and two-thirds of the sky was 
covered ; cloudy days, 120, when two-thirds or more 
was covered. The clearest month was July, mean 
cloudiness 30.64 per cent.; the cloudiest month was 
September, mean cloudiness, 68.66 per cent." 
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Barometer. 

Mean bight of baromeler, 29.097 inches, being 
0.006 less than in 1869. The mean bight for the 
two years, 1869 and 1870, was 29.100. Upon this, 
basis, the bight of the instrument above the level of 
the sea is 884 feet. 

Mean bight at 7 A. m., 29.121 inches; at 2 p. m., 
29.074 inches ; at 9 p. m., 29.096 inches. Maximum 
bight, 29.764 inches, at 7 A. m., January 8; minimum, 
28.191 inches, at 12:45 p. m., January 16, giving a 
range of 1.573 inches for the year. The highest 
monthly mean was in December, 29.192 incbos; the 
lowest in May, 29.005 inches. AH the barometer 
observations were reduced to the freezing point. 

Belative Humidity, ^ 

Mean for the year, 68.4. Mean at 7 A. M., 80.4.; 
at 2 p. M., 49.9 ; at 9 p. m., 74.8. Air saturated witbi 
moisture, 48 times; number of fogs, 13. The driest 
month was April, relative humidity 54.7 ; the dam^ 
est month was September, relative humidity 82.8. 
The air was driest at 2 p. m., February 18th, when 
the relative humidity was only 2, this remarkable 
condition of the atmosphere being followed by a sud- 
den change of temperature within twenty four hours." 

Force of Vapor, 

Mean for the year, 0.344 inches ; mean at 7 A. m., 
0.337 ; at 2 p. m., 0.342 ; at 9 p. m., 0.352; greatest, 0.863, 
at 2. p. M., July 10; least, 0.008, at 2 p. m., February 18. 

Frosts. 

^^Kii important fact in regard to the long period of 
entire absence of frost, ought, perhaps, to be men- 
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tion^d. There was no frost in 1868, from April 10 
to September 17 — one hundred and sixty days; in 
1869, from April 13 to September 26 — one hundred 
and sixty-six days; in 1870, from April 18 to October 
12 — one hundred and seventy-seven days. The in- 
terval between the latest and earliest severe frosts 
would be considerably longer — one hundred and 
ninety-seven days in 1870." 

. RAINFALL AND CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 

One of the most interesting facts in relation to the 
settlement of this, country, and yet one of the most 
difficult to illustrate and explain, is the change of 
seasons which, is here taking place. I do not allude 
especially to the increased rainfall which is evident 
in aU tne re^on west of the Missouri, wherever 
there are settlemeints and railroads, because the me- 
teorogical records show that the mean annual pro- 
dpitiition of moisture in Eastern Kansas, has always 
been snfficient-for agricultural purposes, if we except 
the single year of 1860. Bein^ desirous of knowing 
t^hether such a drouth might be expected to occur 
again, I took occasion, when visiting Washington on 
the succeeding winter, to examine the records at the 
Smithsonian Institute, having the aid of one of the 
assistant officers of the Institution, and found that 
.the rainfall was as great during the seventeen years 
preceding 1860, at Fort Leavenworth and Fort Scott, 
Kansas, as in Illinois or Missouri. 

From the many tables which have been since pub- 
lished, and from those elsewhere given in this book, 
it is evident that the mean annual rainfall of Kansas 
has always been quite sufficient. But it is a fact 
patent to all "old settlers" that we have more 
showers than formerly, more rainy, drizzly days, 
more occasions when one can carry an umbrella in a 
rainstorm. The word "storm," which is almost 
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invariably applied to a rain in this country, shows 
the character of those events. Ten or fifteen years 
ago few people kept umbrellas in Kansas, because 
" when it rained it poured," and the wind blew with 
such force that an umbrella could hardly be carried: 
The rains were indeed storms, severe but short, a 
heavy fall of rain occuring in a few hours. It is not 
only my experience, but the universal testimony of 
all who have been here ten or more years, that the 
rain storms are less severe, and the rainy days more 
frequent, than of old. I have endeavored to collect 
statistics upon this point; but not many observations 
are recorded as. to the number of rainy days. 

Prof F. H. Snow writes me under date of January 
16, 1871: 

"My records at this place cover only three years. 
From these it appears that rain fell in 1868, on 64 
days ; in 1869, on 92 days ; in 1870, on 97 days. In 
the absence of positive proof from records, it certainly 
would be legitimate to cite the testimony of many 
of our "old settlers " to the fact that the rain fall is 
more evenly distributed now than ten years ago, 
coming at shorter intervals and more gently, and 
that single ^torms, or showers) extend over more 
hours than formerly. This belief I have often heard 
expressed by our most intelligent citizens." 

It is not a new or startling theory to claim that a 
change of seasons is taking place in Kansas. Cali- 
. fornia is a marked illustration of the changes in cli- 
mate, which succeed settlement. Especially is this 
shown also in the vicinity of Salt Lake, Utah. 

Here is a region once comparatively destitute of 
rain, but where now almost enough falls to supply 
the growing crops. Great Salt Lake, which is more 
than one hundred miles long and forty or fifty miles 
wide, is said to have risen twelve feet since the Mor- 
mons commenced the settlements, and the water has 
a smaller proportion of salt. 
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Illustrations of the ill efPects to climate, resulting 
from clearing away the forests of timbered regions, 
are too well Known to call for recital. But without 
taking the reader to Europe and Asia, where the 
most disastrous consequences have occurred, these 
effects may be traced in all the older northern States. 
During the year 1870 a drouth of alarming severity 
occurred in New England, which is ascribed, as have 
been many lesser drouths of the last quarter of a 
century, to clearing off nearly all the timbered land. 

The effect of railroads and telegraphs, is undoubt- 
edly to cause more frequent showers, perhaps by 
promoting a more even distribution of the magnetic 
forces. From some cause it is certain that thunder 
storms are less severe than formerly, in Kansas. 

A. D. Eichardson, after returning from his last 
trip across the continent, informed me he was con- 
vinced that railroads and telegraphs do have an effect 
upon the climate and cause an increased and more 
frequent rainfall. It is quite well understood also 
that trees and hedges, in various ways tend to in- 
crease the fall of rain, and the planting of these ob- 
jects is the cause usually indicated for our change of 
seasons. 

But I think the main cause remains to be stated. 
When rain strikes upon the compact surface of our 
rolling prairies, it almost immediately runs off, very 
little settling into the ground Kaving no ponds or 
swamps in the State, and our streams all being rapid^ 
the rain soon runs away. But with the settlement of 
the country, every piece of cultivated land becomes a 
reservoir, or cistern, wherein is collected and retained 
for a considerable time, most of the water which 
falls upon its surface and sinks into the mellow soil. 
A portion of this rainfall gradually finds its way to 
the surface in lower places, causing living springs to 
appear where before there was no sign of water, 
while another portion of the rainfall caught in the 
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plowed land evaporates from the field. Thus the 
atmosphere is charged, to a degree, with moisture, 
and a very little addition ii^this respect is often suf- 
ficient to produce*rain. Sometimes we say " it almost 
rains," yet there is lacking in the atmosphere a very 
few degrees of humidity, and in consequence of this 
lack no rain falls. It is plain that at such times, the 
slight change in the atmospheric conditions caused 
by the evaporation of water retained upon tilled 
land would caus^rain. In this State the entire pro- 
cess of subjugating the country is precisely opposite 
to that which takes place in a timbered country. In 
the latter case the trees which, with their foliage, 
protected the ground from the direct rays of tne 
sun, are cut down. The lo^s and sticks and withered 
leaves are removed, which caught the rain and re- 
tained it in little pools or bogs. Fallen trees are 
cleared out of the streams, and in every way the 
water is given free course and more rapidly finds its 
way to tne sea. On the other hand, in settling a 
prairie country more water is retained, as already ex- 
plaine/i, and the ground is shaded during summer 
months by growing crops, while newly planted trees 
and hedges add their influence to the causes which 
produce a climate continually growing more humid. 
Upon the contrary the climate of a timbered country 
co^tinaalIy grows less humid as the country is cleared 
of timber, and the springs and streams dry up. 

There are in Kansair to-day thousands of springs 
where there were no springs a few years ago, and 
other thousands of springs which formerly were dry 
in the summer, now flow continually^ It is for this rea- 
son, in part, that there is now so much greater value 
attached to the water power of the State than there 
was a dozen years ago, as the streams are continually 
increasing in power and regularity. This process will 
go on, and all one has to do to induce springs upon 
his land is to break up and cultivate his soil. 
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In the western portion of the State especially, and 
generally in all the country called " The Plains," the 
ascent towards the Kocky Mountains is very rapid, 
and the falling rain runs off almost immediately. 
The rise in the western half of the State and m 
Colorado is ten to fifteen feet per mile. Consider 
that the fall of the Missouri river, one of the moat 
rapid of large rivers, is less than one foot per mile, 
and it will be seen that the streams upon the plains 
must be very rapid, while the entire face of the 
country is also considerably undulating, carrying off 
the. rain from the compact surface with extraor- 
dinary rapidity. Add to this influence the increased 
rapidity of evaporation arising from the increased 
altitude, and we discern at once one of the causes 
why "The Plains" are not covered with a deep 
layer of vegetable mold like Eastern Kansas, 

Table showing the average rainfall of Kansas, in 
comparison with that of other States, for the five 
years from January 1, 1865, to January '1, 1870. 
By Prof. F. H. Snow : 



1 

' STATES. 


SPBINa. 


SUMMER. 


Kansas 


10.82 

13.74 

10.40 

10.31 

13.46 

13.01 

11.16 

13.18 

12.04 

13.67 

15.18 

12.34 

8.32 

14.35 

11.53 

8.92 

6.09 

10.67 

12.67 

8.76 


18 06 


Maine.M 


10 55 


New Hampshire 


10.49 


Vermont 


10.44 


Massachusetts 


11.17 
13.34 
11.19 
13.88 
12.46 
13.95 
13.77 
11.73 
9.90 
12.84 
12.07 
13.23 
13.39 
16.72 
13.34 
12.56 


Connecticut 


New York 


New Jersey 


Pennsylvania. 


Bfarvland 


Kentucky 


Ohio 


' Michigan 


Indiana 


Illinois 


Wisconsin 


Minnesota 


loMa 


Missouri 


Nebraska 




Average rainfall in 20 
States .for 5 years. 


11.52 


12.76 



AUTUMN. 



WINTXB. 



9.79 

13.33 

12.66 

11.82 

11.72 

13.11 

12.41 

I253J 

11.17 

12.39 

9.88 

9.80 

11.00 

10.32 

8.14 

8.16 

8.42 

8.86 

9.29 

6.26 

10.56 



5.42 
9.99 
7.86 
7.32 
10.20 
10.64 
9.92 
11.39 
10.01 
11.^2 
12.50 
8.09 
6.47 
9.27 
6.02 
6.87 
3.78 
6.38 
6.42 
6.09 

819 



MAEOH 1, 

TO 
OOTOBXB 1. 



TIAB. 



84.16 
28.23 
26.40 

26 01 
28.71 
80.88 
26.85 
81.81 
29.06 
82.06 
83.92 
29.24 
23.19 
32.94 

27 92 
26.63 
24:43 
82.14 
80.74 
24.93 

28.86 



44.00 

47.81 

41.40 

89.89 

46.55 

60.00 

44.68 

60.98 

46.68 

61.28 

51.83 

41.98 

85.00 

46.78 

87.76 

86.18 

31.68 

42.68 

41.72 

82.62 
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Concerning this tab?6, Professor Snow writes a? 
follows : 

" Twenty States were included in th« comparison, 
those States engaged in the rebellion being omitted 
because the returns from them during the years 
1865, '66j '67, were too meager to afford trustworthy 
results^ From the comparison it appears that the 
total annual rainfall for Kansas, during the five 
years, was greater than that of the following States ; 
New Hampshire, Yermont, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska. 
(10 States out of the 19). I have also calculated the 
amount of rain in each of the twenty States for each 
of the four seasons. The result shows that while 
Kansas has less rain in the winter months than any 
other State on tjie list, except Nebraska, she has 
more rain in the remaining nine months than any of 
the other States, except Connecticut, Maryland, New 
Jersey and Kentucky. It also appears that for the 
seven months from the first of March to the first of Octo^ 
ber, when rain is needed for the germination and growth 
of cropSy Kansas stands at the head of the list^ having 
more rain than any of the nineteen States with which 
the comparison is made" 

Mr. Watts Beck with, of Olathe, Kansas, who re- 
ports meteorological observations for publication by 
the Agricultural Department at Washington, has 
kindly furnished me with the following table, which 
also illustrates the last statement of Professor Snow, 
given above, and shows the heavy rainfall that takes 
place in Kansas during the growing months of the 
year; 
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Table ehowiiig the rainfall in Kanaae during each 
month for six ^eare, from 1865 to 1870 iDcInBive, 
ftom recorded observations by Mr, Wattft Beck- 
with : 



MONTHS, 


7.B 

33,1 




ISSG 


3.3 


i 
f 


ises 
1 

15 


.870 






Jabrnurr- ~ 





































Dscember. 




■iA 


i.a 


B 


G 



Mr. Beckwith alao says : 

" I think of late years we alao have less thnnder 
and lightDiug, but this I have not recorded aB care- 
. fnlly as the amount of rainfall." 

It should be noted that all the records from which 
the foregoing figures of rainfall in Kansas, have been 
collated, were made in the eastern half, of Kansas. 
XJnqnestionably less rain falls in Western Kansas, 
than the tables indicate, bat the increase in that por- 
tion of the State is very noticeable. 



To write upon this subject so as to be understood, 
we must compare this with other States. Although 
tiie climate of Eastern Kansas is somewhat less 
bracing and vigorous than that of States fartlier 
north, it is much more so than the same latitude 
anywhere east of us and west of the Alleghaoies, 
and it is conceded that Kansas will eventually be 
reckoned as the most healthful of all western States. 

In northern latitudes it is to be observed that peo- 
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pie usually build close houses, so coustructed that no 
fresh air can enter. Shutting themselves up in small 
rooms, Jieated by that modern barbarism, an iron 
etove, or hot air furnace, they hibernate during the 
long winter months. This seems to be a necessity 
of all that damp, inhospitable winter climate, which 
is found north of our latitude and east of the Missis- 
sippi Eiver, but the hydra-headed diseases which 
seize so many victims in those regions are largely 
induced by this housing process. In Kansas people 
live more out of doors. Dwellings may safely be 
constructed with less care to keep out fresh air, and 
during many winter days, doors and windows are 
left wide open. There is no place in the world which 
is best adapted to all persons, but regions like Kan- 
sas, which occupy an admirable mean between the 
extremes of latitude, are best suited to the constitu- 
tion of a majority of mankind. 

It is not true, as many suppose, that Kansas cli- 
mate is uniform in temperature. This cannot be 
truthfully asserted of any portion of the United 
States east of the Eocky Mountains, but the remark- 
able dryness, of our clirmte so mollifies the influence 
of the sudden changes to which, in common with 
other Statos, we are subj3ct, that their effect is much 
less injurious here than elsewhere. The rains of 
Kansas chiefly fall during the summer months, caus- 
ing the fertile soil to yield a vegetation almost trop- 
io^l in its luxuriance, but during the cooler seasons 
we have little rain, and the air is dry and bracing. 
Damp air causes damp clothing, and moisture is a 
good conductor of heat. In the humid atmosphere 
of more eastern States, clothing is at times ineffect- 
ual towards keeping the body warm, and at these 
times sudden changes are fatal to many, and danger- 
ous to all. But in the dry, elastic Kansas atmos- 
phere, woolen clothing completely protects the per- 
son, and thus protected, sudden changes are sustained 
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with little danger to health. An atmosphere so pure 
and dry that it . will preserve fresh meats in hot 
weather, without salting, must be a healthy and 
invigorating atmosphere. This is the ease in the 
extreme western portion of the State. "Jerked 
meat" — layers of lean meat, jerked off by tearing the 
fibres, and then cured in the sun — keeps through the 
season, and after August, quarters of beef, buffalo, ven- 
ison, etc., suspended a few feet above the ground, 
keep perfectly sweet. In this atmosphere, Kansas 
offers great advantages to all consumptives, or per- 
sons with asthmatic or bronchial difficulties. In this, 
too, there is great room for choice in location. 

In the three degrees of latitude which Kansas 
occupies, we will find a very considerable difference 
in temperature between the northern and southern 
extremes of the State, but to a greater extent will 
the careful observer note a difference between the 
eastern and western limits of Kansas. This differ- 
ence arises from two causes. It is a well known 
fact that the E^ky Mountain range induces a heavy 
precipitation of moisture upon their western slopes, 
leaving their eastern slopes, and a belt of considera- 
ble width stretching eastward therefrom, and known 
ad 'Hhe plains," that has but little rain. Tfaie wes- 
tern limits of Kansas trench upon this region, and 
the dry air which passes over these plains is vastly 
beneficial to invalids, whether suffering from pulmo- 
nary complaints, or from general debility, indigestion 
or nervous exhaustion. The second cause to which 
I refer is the altitude to which one may attain in 
Kansas. As already shown the State rises gradually 
from its eastern to its western boundary, attaining 
an altitude of 3500 feet above the level of the sea. 
The height of the Cumberland Mountain plateau, in 
Tennessee, is only 1000 feet above the miasmatic bot- 
toms of the Tennessee Kiver, which flows at its base, 
and its average altitude above the ocean about 1800 
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feet, which is less than the average altitude of Wes- 
tern Kansas above the same level. The former is 
famous as a resort for invalids — the latter will be 
more famous whenever its advantages are fully 
known. ^ The entire State is so favorably situated 
in these regards that little attention has been paid 
to the relative claims for healthfulness of its various 
portions. "Burleigh," the well known correspon- 
dent of the Boston Journal^ (Matthew Hale Smith), 
writ© thus under date of November, 1870 : 

" Before I speak of Topeka, the Capital of Kansas, 
I will mention a few peculiarities of the State. The 
name given to the atmosphere is that of 'cham- 
pagne,' from its exhilarating properties. It is very 
elastic and invigorating. Its effect on diseased, de- 
bilitated and worn out systems, is very remarkable." 

It may be mentioned as illustrative of the peculiar 
properties of the atmosphere of Kansas, that horses 
are never known to contract the ''heaves" in this 
State, that disease which is so common and fatal to 
horses in States east of us. * 

Kansas also occupies a favorable mean in relation 
to two distinct types of diseases which are found— 
the one in very low miasmatic regions and the other 
in elevated and mountainous localities. Concerning 
the former complaints, they have not extensively 
prevailed in Kansas, excepting in unfavorable situa- 
tions during the early settlement of the country, and 
it is confidently asserted that in no country east of 
us did the early settlers experience less sickness. It 
is a fact also worthy of mention that all localities 
most subject to fever and ague have been settled for 
some years, and this disease is consequently disap- 
pearing with the improvement of the country, while 
the newer and more elevated portions of the State 
are not subject to its attacks. 

Concerning the class of rheumatic and acute 
febrile diseases which prevail in all mountainous. 



regions, Kansa^is almost entirely exempt from them; 
Yendora of " liDtmeata and " Poor Man's Plaeters,' 
are not advised to come to EansaB. 



The water of springs and wells in this State is 
pure and good. There are small isolated tracts, em- 
bracing two or three farms each, where "good, clear 
water is not easily obtained by digging; bat the 
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settlers here, like the settlers npon large tracts of 
oonntry in Missonri, Iowa and Illinois, where the 
well water is uniformly turbid and unpalatable to 
the taste, must drink rain water cangbt in cisterns. 
This is healthfal, and by use becomes agreeable. It 
is probable that on some of the high divides between 
streams in the weatorn portion of.the State, it may 
not be easy to find water by digging. In fact, the 
"" } Pacific Bailroad failed to obtain water by 
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digging at two or three of their stations near the 
western State line; but of the many emigrants, 
buffalo hunters and others ^who have travorsed all 
the western portion of the State, none say that they 
have much diflSculty in finding,vater, either flowing 
from springs or by digging a few feet in favorable 
localities. It is a peculiarity of some streams in the 
extreme western portion of the State, that they sud- 
denly sink itito quick sands, and appear again a few 
miles below. 

One of the first things for a settler to do here, as 
in any country, is to provide good pure water. Dig 
a well at oncCy unless you are near a spring, and do not 
drink surface or creek water. This custom of west- 
ern settlers, I believe to be the cause of more sick- 
ness than any other, or prehaps all other bad habits 
or unnecessary exposures of western life* Of all the 
eastern half of the State, a tract of country two 
hundred miles square, and — ^if we except the inhabi- 
table portions of Maine — as large as all Kew Bng- 
land, it can be truthfully stated that it is abundantly 
watered with springs and streams for stock pur- 
poses, and that clear, healthful drinking water is 
universally obtained from springs, or by digging 
from twenty to siatty feet It is a peculiarity of tb6 
country, that water is often found upon the high 
prairies at a less depth than on the low lands. The 
water here is not, as in other western States, uni- 
formly hard. Settlers can locate where they may 
have soft or freestone water if they prefer, as in a 
small portion of the State the sandstone formation 
predominates, which furnishes soft water. 

All the streams in the settled portion of the State 
are larger than when the country was new, and 
many brooks and creeks flow continuously, which 
were formerly dry several months in each year. 
Not only is this well known to all early settlers, but 
there are thousands of springs on the prairies where 
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there was formfrly no indication of one. This phe- 
nomenon is owing to causes to which we have more 
fully alluded under -the head of Climatic Chai\ges. 

The editor of the Chicago Railway Review, spent 
several weeks of 1870, in a thorough examination of 
Kansas, as he had previously examined the other 
Western States. In his paper of October 27, 1870, he 
says: 

"The readers of our previous articles must te 
convinced that eastern Kansas is anything but a 
region destitute of streams. No country in the world 
is better watered,^* 

In the early settlement of the country all the prin- 
cipal roads were laid out on the divides, winding 
about between the sources of the streams, because 
bridges could not at once be erected, and roads cut 
through the timber growing on their banks. From 
this fact many early travelers in Kansas, following 
the principal roads, concluded that there were few 
streams in the country. The railroads, however, 
take a direct course across the country, and bridg- 
ing is an expensive part of the work. A report of 
the bridge contractors of the Leavenworth, Law- 
rence & Galveston Eailroad, was published in the 
Ottawa Journal of December 16, 1870, and this 
report shows that in a distance of one hundred eight 
and one-half miles south from Lawrence to Thayer, 
there were constructed sixty-seven bridges and 
trestles, (besides culverts,) — being nearly one to 
every mile and a half of the road. More than three 
million feet of timber was used in the construction 
of these bridges and trestles. A glance at the map 
will show that this railroad does not follow the 
windings of one or two streams. The line is directly 
across the country over divides from the Kansas 
River to the Marais des Cygnes, thence to the Potta- 
watomie and thence to the Neosho. A few trestles 

a 
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are reported as over unimportant ra\#ne8, in which 
probably there is not a constant stream of water 
flowing, but the general evidence of this report is, 
that Kansas railroads are pretty well bridged for a 
country "destitute of stock water," as she has been 
reported to be. 

TIMBER. 

In the eastern half of Kansas there is a sufficiency 
of timber for practical purposes. It is found along 
the streams and in adjacent ravines, sheltered from 
the ravages of prairie fires by high rock-capped 
bluffs. The following is a list of the trees and shrubs 
of this State, prepared by Dr. C. A. Logan for a 
State document on the sanitary relations of Kansas : 

White Oak, Eed Oak, Burr Oak, Black Oak, Black 
Jack Oak, Water Oak, White or American Elm, Eed 
or Slippery Elm, Black Walnut, White Walnut or 
Butternut, Cottonwood, Box Elder, Hackberry, 
Honey Locust, Willow, Shell Bark Hickory, Pig Nut 
Hickory, Pecan Nut Hickory, Sycamore, White 
Ash, Sugar Maple, Bed Mulberry, Linden or Bass- 
wood, Crab Apple, Wild Cherry, Coffee Tree. 

Of shrubs and vines he gives Elder, Sumac, Green 
Brier, Gooseberry, Hazel, Pawpaw, Prickly Ash, 
Easpberry, Blackberry, Prairie Eose, and Grapes of 
several varieties. 

The streams, with their attendant timber belts, 
varying in width from two or three rods to as many 
miles, so cut the prairies in every direction that few 
farms of Eastern Kansas are more than one or two 
miles from timber, and cordwood sells from four to 
six dollars per cord in our towns. This wonderful 
advantage over most prairie States is appreciated by 
the writer at least, for my first experience in western 
farming was in Illinois, forty miles from Chicago, 
when every rail and fence post and stick of fire- 
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wood, or whip etock even, was hauled ten miles. 
Many splendid farms have been opened in that State, 
by hauling timber twenty miles. 

Kansas really needs less timber than any other 
western State. Nowhere else is there as much good 
stone available for building purposes, while coal is 
abundant and good. Yet I think that in no 6ther 
prairie State, is there a fair supply of timber so 
evenly distributed. The mild climate of this State 
and the comparative dryness of the winter months, 
really makes the demand for timber less imperative 
than in localities subject to excessive cold weather, 
or where cattle need continued shelter from cold 
raius. In the latter respect the timber in this State 
is distributed in exact proportion to the wants of 
the country, f^r on the western and comparatively 
treeless prairies there is very little precipitation of 
moisture during cold weather. 

In the older settled portions of the State, consider- 
able of the best timber has been cut, but railroads 
are already constructed in every county in this re- 
gion, bringiug pine at moderate prices (which are 
given elsewhere) from the upper Mississippi and 
Michigan pineries. Two or three lines of Kansas 
railroads are also soon to penetrate the pineries 
south of this State. By these roads pine will be fur- 
nished at low rates. It now sells at the mills in the 
pineries of the Indian Territory, Arkansas and Tdx- 
aB, at ten dollars to fifteen dollars per thousand feet. 
The hard pine of southern pineries is unsurpassed 
for fencing, framing stuff and flooring, and much of 
it makes excellent siding, shingles, etc. 

When large. timber is cut, the remaining young 
trees grow with accelerated rapidity, and as soon as 
prairie fires are checked timber springs up on the 
open prairies, and in our rich soil soon becomes avail- 
able for domestic uses. Besides, as is shown else- 
where, it is a very easy matter to grow a thrifty 
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young' forest. In these ways the growth of 'native 
timber in the older settled prairie regions of Illinois 
and Missouri have exceeded the consumption, so that 
there is actually more timber in many localities than 
there was fifty years ago. 

PRAIRIE GRASS, 

Some writers have erroneously treated of "prairie 
grass " as a distinct variety of grass, whereas all 
grasses growing upon the prairie are classed under 
this general name. There are many distinct varie- 
ties of these wild grasses, which it would.be tedious 
and profitless to mention by name. 

Excepting those varieties which pass under . the 
general name of . buffalo grass, the prairie grasses 
of Kansas are similar to those of other prairie 
states. They cover the entire surface of the earth, 
and stand from one foot to six feet in hight. Tall 
coarse grasses grow on the bottom lands, and the 
hay made from them sells in towns for a dollar or 
two per ton less than "upland hay," which is made 
from the shorter aod finer varieties grown on higher 
lands. A constant change takes place in the varie- 
ties of prairie - grass — certain kinds disappearing 
upon the settlement of the country, while other 
varieties take their place. The wide-leaved blue-stem 
oif blue joint — a very valuable variety— occupies 
most of Eastern Kansas, and is rapidly extending 
Westward. The nutritidus pea vine and wild rye 
grow abundantly among the grasses in many places, 
and make a hay which is' equal, if not superior, to 
the best of tame hay. 

Upland prairie grass, when properly cut, cured 
and stacked, makes a hay but little inferior to tim- 
othy. There are good farmers who feed both kinds 
and have little preference for either, but their prairie 
hay as well as tame grass hay is carefully prepared 
and stacked. 
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Wild graaa like tame grass ought always to be oat 
for h&y as bood as it ia " in bloom," that ib, when the 
pollen can be rattled from the head like a fine daab 
Bj allowing grass to etand any considerable length 
of time after this period, the sagar, starch and otEer 
elements which give it value for food, are converted 
into woody fibre, as any one can see who notices 
how bard and stiff the graee gradually becomes. 
Many persons neglect hay cutting until the grass is 
not only hard and unpalatable to stoclc, but permit 
fi-ost to come and find them haying. It is not 8ur- 
prising that such farmers think prairie hay of little 
value. Hay should be cured and stacked as soon 
as possible afler cutting. By spriukling a Ij^ttle salt 
npon it, the stock will eat it more freely, and as 
many think with better thrift; and if the hay is a 
little damp when stacked, salt wiU keep it from 
spoiling. 

Hay is geuerally stacked in ricks about ten feet 
wide, twelve or fifteen feet high, and as long as con- 
venient. Stacks or ricks of hay (or grain) ought to 
be kept the highest in the middle frum the com- 
mencement of the rick ; carry the sides straight np 
for two-thirdi the hight of the stack; when com- 
plete, twist large hay ropee and pass them across the 
top of the rick, fastening a heavy weight to the 
ends, or tie two rails or poles together, and throw 
across the top. Hay is put up in this manner with 
mowing machines and horse rakes, for two dollars to 
three dollars per too, and by solecting a good local- 
ity, and stacking on thg grouad where cat, it can be 
put up for one dollar and a half per ton. Oar prairies 
yield from one to three tons per acre, varying with 
the soil and the seasou. 

From early spring to midsummer, the prairies are 
gaily decked with flowers of various form and hue 
presenting through this season a fascinating pano- 
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rama of ever chaDging color, and aiFordlDg boqaets 
which rival the delicate tints of costly exotics. 

THE MUD. 

"How many days in the year," asks one, "is the 
mud deep and sticky in Kansas ?". I answer that on 
the average, during three hundred days of the year, 
you can put your span of horses to your buggy and 
drive at a smart trot over our common natural prai- 
rie roads. At times the mud is deep and sticky, but 
this is a feature inseparable from a good soil, and 
owing to the excellent natural drainage of Kansas, 
the mud dries very soon after the frost goes out of 
the ground, or after a rain. 

Excepting other portions of this peculiar trans- 
Missouri region, there is no other good agricultural 
country so favored in this regard. The mud is not 
as troublesome here as in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

ISr© people from any locality, which is a good farm- 
ing region, need fear the mud of Kansas, and those 
who wish to live in towns will find sidewalks ready 
made, or if not made, the price of lots will be so 
low that they can afford to endure the discomfort # 
of thick boots- occasionally, to be benefited by the 
inevitables rise in such property as they purchase. 

THE ROADS. 

The entire State of Kansas has the best natural 
roadways of any State in the Union, excepting Ne- 
braska, which in this regard is like Kansas. (Indeed,, 
if Nebraska had our timber and stone and coal and 
climate and soil, she would be as good a State as 
Kansas is.) With either a carriage or a loaded team, 
you can drive over the entire State regardless of 
roads, by selecting good natural crossings at the 
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Btreams. There are no swamps as in Michigan, Ohio, 
or Indiana; no sloughs as in Illinois or Iowa; no 
bogs or half filled ponds as in Minnesota. 

No labor whatever is expended on the prairie 
roads. The first settlers ride over the country, select- 
ing such routes as suit their convenience, and mak- 
ing a trail which soon becomes a well beaten track. 
The double track made by teams is soon worn below 
the level, leaving a ridge in the middle which is 
inconvenient for a single horse in a buggy. This is 
eventually worn down, and a wide smooth road-bed 
is formed whereon in dry weather the horses* feet 
clatter, as if upon the macadamized roadways of 
Central Park, in New York. Yery few drive less 
than two horses in this country, because feed is so 
cheap that the keeping of one or two horses, more or 
less, is a small matter. 

Men who have floundered through the intermina- 
ble sloughs of other Western States, can appreciate 
the satisfaction one feels at driving into a ravipe or 
bed of a run, and passing over upon solid rock or a 
gravel bed. The only difficulty in crossing streams 
here is at the steep banks of the larger streams, or 
V from high water. Short stretches of bad roads are 
occasionally to be found on river bottoms. As before 
remarked, the roads upon the rolling prairies, or the 
second bottoms, need little repairing, making it a 
small matter to secure splendid public highways at 
all seasons of the year. For bridging the streams, 
rock and timber are usually at hand upon the river ^ 
bank. 

Those who manage the public highways often make 
the same mistake here that is made elsewhere, by 
attempting to round or " pike " up with dirt, or fill 
in with stone at bad places, without first cutting 
ditches to carry off the water. Who ever saw a 
railroad that was not thoroughly drained by open 
ditches upon each side ? Professional road makers 
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understand that the basis of all good roads is drain- 
age. All mast have noticed that oar roads even in 
the lowest places, are firm aad smooth when the 
groand is dry. This ought to teach that sach drain- 
age as shall make it impossible for water to stand a 
single hoar upon the road, is the first thing to be 
secured ; without this, all other labor is yain, and in 
nine cases out of ten, this is all that is needed in our 
deep soil Whatever is thereafter done, will be per- 
manent and enduring. At a small cost, therefore, 
there will everywhere be solid roads in Kansas. 

Limestone rock broken in pieces, none of which 
contain more than eight cubic inches, two inches 
each way, is placed upon our city streets at prices 
ranging from seven to ten cents per cubic foot. 
The layer is made from six inches to a foot thick, 
and this is called '' macadamizing the streets.^' If 
the road bed is well drained and rounded a very 
little, this is probably the most economical and en- 
during pavement we can use. The city of Law- 
rence, however, is testing wooden pavement by 
putting it down on her principal street. 

WIND AND WINDMILLS. 

The most disagreeable feature of prairie life — and 
what life has not some disagreeable features — is the 
wind. I call this a feature of prairie life, because 
there is more wind on prairies than there is in the f 
timber. So far as my observation extends, there is \ 
no more wind in Kansas than in Illinois, Iowa or N 
Minnesota, and it is reasonable to believe that there 
is less, because the country is not in general so flat 
as in the greater portion of those States. There is 
compensation to be found, if we seek it, in all the 
ills of life, and the general reputation of the prairie 
regions for healthful ness, is, without doubt, to be 
largely ascribed to the motion of the atmosphere. 
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It is rarely entirely calm throughout any day in 
the year, a gentle breeze prevailing from the south 
during the warmest days or nights of summer. 
. A close " muggy" atmosphere is unknown here. — ^A 
night when you strip off and sit down to gasp and 
pant for a breath of airj such a night is never e'xpe- 
rienced in Kansas. There are days when the wind 
blows and the dust flies in a very disagreeable man- 
ner, but I have seen as unpleasant days in this 
regard in New York or Boston, although there are 
more of them here. But people readily accustom 
themselves to almost any condition of the weather, 
when they are healthy and prosperous. Western 
people "reckon the wind is a good thing,'* and some 
regard it as a blessing. 

Of wind-mills there is not much to be said, be- 
cause few farmers are obliged to pump water for 
stock, and the exhaustless and universally diffused 
supply of coal, will , make steam a cheap motive 
power. Add to the latter consideration the fact 
that water power is abundant over a considerable 
area of the State, and it will be seen that there is 
not a great demand for wind-mills. There is at 
Lawrence a wind erist mill of the old fashioned 
kind, such as were Duilt a hundred years ago. It 
has been in constant use Ave years, and is a paying 
investment. 

Professor F. H. Snow, of the State University, 
furnishes me with the following transcript from his 
records concerning the wind for tbe year 1870 : 

"From the 1095 observations, it appears tbat the 
wind was from the south, 325 times ; north, 185 
times ; northwest, 182 times ; east, 106 times ; west, 
77 times I southwest, 71 times; northeast, 56 times; 
southeafet,'56 times; calm, 37 times." 

. The average duration of the winds from the differ- 
ent qtfcrters, as deduced by Assistant-Surgeon, Gr. W. 
Sternl^rg, XJ. S. A., from the recorded observations 
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for nine years, at Port Eiley, Eansas, is in the follow- 
ing proportion : 

N. NE. B. SB. S. SW. W. NW. 

19. 11. 7. 9. 23. 10. 12. 7. 

OEOLOOY. 

No tborongli Geological survey of the State of 
Kansas has yet been undertaken, but preliminaiy 
examinations and reports were made prior to I860, 
by Professors G. C. Swallow and B. P. Mudge, State 
Geologists, assisted by Major F. Hawn. Prof. C. I), 
Wilber, late Superintendent Illinois Scientific 9h»» 
vey, also made a more recent examination of a 
portion of the State, in the interest of certain rail- 
road and mining companies, of which survey an 
instructive report was published. These reports are 
BO nearly out of print, as to be inaccessable to the 
public, and I have therefore taken some pains to col- 
late therefrom such matter as will be most likely to 
interest and instruct my readers. 

In no other prairie State is the study of Geolo^ 
to interesting as in Kansas, because in none other is 
there such a variety of formations. In general 
terms the eastern one-fourth of the State belongs to 
that Geological system called Carboniferous, in 
which are found all the bituminous coal measures of 
the State. The greater part of this area is known 
as Upper Carboniferous, the Lower Carboniferous 
only coming to the surface in the southeastern comer 
of the State. This formation is composed of many 
difPerent layers or strata of limestone, sandstone, 
coal, marls, shales, fire-clay, slate, selenite, etc., vary- 
ing in thickness, and occurring irregularly. It has 
been asserted by all prior geologists, that there is a 
slight dip to the west, in the strata of this State, 
but this is disputed by Professor Wilber. Professor 
Swallow divides the carboniferous system into the 
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« 

following series : Upper Coal series, three handred 
and ninety-one feet m thickness ; Chocolate Xiime- 
. stone series^- seventy-nine f^et; Cave Bock serios^ 
seventy-five feet; Stanton Limestone. series, seventy- 
' four feet; Spring Eook series, eighty-eight feet; Well 
Eock series, two hundred and thirty-eight feet; 
Marais des Cygnes Coal series, three hundred and 
three feet; Pawnee Limestone series, one handred 
and twelve feet; Fort Scott Coal series,, one hundred 
and forty-two feet ; Fort Scott Marble series, twenty- 
two feet ; Lower Coal series, three hundred and fifty- 
three feet ; to which is to be added the Lower Car- 
boniferous, one hundred and twenty feet, making a 
round total of two thousand feet. 

We have spoken of the gradual increase in alti- 
tude, as one goes westward in Kansas, and a study 
of the figures at the railroad stations on the accom- 
panying map, furnishes an instructive lesson as to 
the undulations of the country. But from this it 
will be seen that the greatest elevations within one 
hundred and twenty miles of the eastern State line, 
which is about as far west as the carboniferous sys- 
tem extends, is only about four hundred feet above 
the lowest; as, for instance, Parker, in Morris county, 
above Wyandotte at the mouth of the Kansas Eiver. 
It is evident therefore that many of the series enu- 
merated above, can only be local in extent. If each 
one mentioned, projected westward, under those 
'^ which lie higher, then it would, in all cases, be safe 

} to sink shafts for coal, for by going deep enough, it 
could certainly be found. The coal series are as likely 
to be wanting, as any , ether of the strata, and no 
experiments should be made in sinking shafts, unless 
the most careful borings have shown the presence of 
coal. Fortunately the outcroppings of coal are so 
abundant, that such experiments are hardly seces- 
sa^, as will be shown farther along. 
In the carboniferous system, Professor Swallow 
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COnnted forty-four diBtioct strata of limestone, vary- 
iDg from one foot to thirty feet in thickness, and 
making, in the aggregate, about three huDdred and . 
sixty feet of limestone. He also counted twenty- 
fonr strata of sandstone, measuring in the aggregate, , 
two hundred feot. The sandstone is chiefly found 
ia the lower CQal measures, and in heavy beds, from 
five to fifty feet thick. The coal beds counted by 
Professor Swallow, number twenty-two, many of . 
which are too thin to be of any value, but he eaya 
"ten of them range in thickness fh)m one to seven 
feet." I think, however, that no coal beds have been 
worked in Eansas, which exceed fonr feet in thickness 
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The next higher system, which exhibits itself west 
of the foregoing, is called by Prof. Swallow Upper 
and Lower Permian. He gives their respective thick- 
ness as one hundred and forty-one and five hundred 
and sixty-three feet, making a total depth of seven 
hundred and foar feot. In this system he counted 
thirty-five difierent strata of limestone, making a 
total thickness of about two hundred feet of this 
rock. The limestones of this system are chiefly 
known as magnesian limestone. This system 
also contains beds of gypsum. The boundaries 
of the Permian system are not defined by the geolo- 
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^« ologists, but upon the Kausas Eiver it commences 
in the neighborhood of Manhattan and extends 
across the State, from north to south, in an irregular 
* belt perhaps fifty miles wide from east to west. 

Next higher, and to the westward, Prof Swallow 

.' places the Triassic system. The total thickness of 

^ the strata in this formation is given as three hundred 

and thirty-eight feet, and it is composed of limestone, 

sandstone, thin coal veins, gypsum, selenite^ and 

magnesian marls and shales. 

To the westward of the foregoing is the cretaceous 
formation, extending to the foot hills of the Eocky 
Mountains, which has been more extensively exam- 
ined by Prof B. F. Mudge, of the State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, thani by any other geologist. By 
the kindness of Prof Mudge I am permitted to pre- 
. sent the following memoranda, transmitted to me by 
by him, January 7, 1871. It is a valuable contribu- 
tion to science, because it contains the most recent 
feological items published in relation to Western 
[ansas. 

^* The first geological formation west of the Car- 
boniferous, is the PermeaUj which crosses -the ^tate 
through Davis and Biley counties, in a northeasterly 
and southwesterly direction. The fossils correspond 
in a great degree, with those of the Permean of 
Europe, but the Carboniferous fossils unite with the 
Permean in many of the contiguous strata, so that 
no distinct line of demarcation between the two can 
be seen. West of this is a red sandstone tract, which 
corresponds to the Triassic, (or new red sandstone 
of old authors), but the fossils are so few that the 
boundaries, like the preceding, cannot be clearly de- 
fined. The Cretaceous formation is still farther west, 
crossing the State in a northeasterly and southwest- 
erly direction, near the mouths of the Saline and 
Solomon Elvers, and thence covering the whole 
westerly portion of the State. This is one of the 
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richest deposits of the United States, in its fossils^ ' 
and possesses great geological interest. It not only 
abounds in well preserved fossils, similar to those of 
other parts of the United States, as well as of Europe,' 
but contains many species new to science 

''In illustration of this, the fact may be stated that 
the writer, at one locality, twenty miles west of 
Salina, obtained fifteen species of marinje shells, new < 
to science, and in a brief Excursion near Fort Wal- 
lace, and on the Solomon, he procured three new 
species of reptiles and five of fishes, many of large 
size. 

''The predominant fossils of the eastern portion of 
this formation, are dicolyledonous leaves, of which 
about fifty species have been found, a dozen of which 
are new to science. Among these is the cinnamon, 
now growing only in torrid climes. More westerly 
are quantities of the remains of 'sharks and other 
fish, equaling in size the largest now known, also 
saurians and other amphibians of large size and 
peculiar forms. 

" The soil of all these formations is rich. Even 
the sandstone region has so much of lime and organic 
substance in the loam, that the farms are equal to 
the best in the State. The Saline, Solomon and Re- 
publican valleys are well timbered (for a prairie coun- 
try), the soil rich, deep and well drained. 

"Fifteen miles west of Fort Harker, at Wilson 
Creek, is a deposit of lignite coal forty-two inches 
in thickness, underlying an extensive portion of the 
country. It is also found in a corresponding situa- 
tion in the valleys pf the Solomon, Saline and Eepub- 
Ucan Eivers, but though affording a present supply of 
fuel, it is inferior to the bituminous coal found on the 
line of the railroads in the southeastern part of the 
State. The lignite from Wilson Creek was at one 
time on many of the locomotives of the Kansas Pa- 
cific Bailway. 
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"The most valuable mineral in this part of the 
'State is salt, which is found in numerous springs and 
X extensive salt marshes in sufficient quantities to sup- 
ply half the population of the United States. 
^ " Stone for building material is abundant in all the 
J geological formations. In the Cretaceous, the lime 
beds are frequently from twenty to sixty feet in 

• thickness, soft, easily wrought and making excellent 
quick lime. The buildings at Fort Wallace and some 
at Fort Hayes are made from it. Those at Fort 
Harker are constructed of a brown sandstone. Some 
of the limestone strata run into a white chalk, which 
is fully -equal to that imported from England. Gyp- 
sam is more or less abundant, sometimes in strata 
from ten to fifteen feet in thickness, and in future 
will be found by our farmers to be one of the most 
valuable natural deposits of our State." 

Professor Mudge gives above sufficient evidences 
of what all geologists assert to be true : that this 
entire region was submerged in water during the 
past ages. At this period a portion of the rocky 
formations, enumerated above, were ground to pow- 
der, and intermixed in such a manner as to give to 
our soil its various and valuable chemical properties, 
which have been so fully described in preceding pages. 

STONE QUARRIES. 

Frequent allusion has already been made to the 
important part which rock deposits play in the frame 
work of Kansas scenery, and in the economy of 
Kansas life. The importance of the subject in it9 

• pecuniary aspects merits still further mention. 

The rock of Kansas chiefly consists, as is shown 
in the foregoing, of limestone, sandstone and gyp- 
sum. At least 90 per cent, is limestone of various 
texture and color. There is no better limestone in 
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the United States thao is to be fbnnd in Kaneas. 
Colamna dreaeed to eight inch face, fonrteen inches 
deep, and fonrteen feet high, are used in two story 
brick fronts at Topeka. 

Profeeeor J. A. Bent, of Wheaton College, Illinois, 
ozpresses the follo^^g opinion -which ia fonnded 
npon extenaive travel and observation : " No atate ia 
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the Union is so generally and ao well supplied with 
rock as Kansas, and at the same time so free Irom 
rock which cornea in the way of cultivating the soil." 
The reason why these two advantages are here 
combined in so extraordinary a degree, is found in 
the fact th<it the ntrata of rock are nearly all hori- 
zontal, while the entire State slopes very considerable 
to the east. The strata are thereby caused to ap- 
pear one above another, like broken and irregular 
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terraces, or steps all the way westward. Then con- 
sider that excepting some of the river hottoms^ 
> there are no flat surfaces in the State, hut that the 
entire face of the country is swept hy valleys, and 
rolls, and gentle bluffs, and itjjjs easy to see why 
the rock is found on almost every farm, so situated 
^ fit its projecting edges as to be convenient, but not 
troublesome.- Above the rock are several feet of 
earth and soil, and below it, upon the sloping 
sides of the bluff or roll, is to be found a soil which 
is especially deep, quick and fertile. 

Horace Greeley writes from Kansas to the New 
York Tribune, October 9, 1870, as follows : " When- 
• ever a declevity, however moderate, is se^, there 
V choice limestone for fencing, or building, or burning, 

may be rapidly taken out with the pick or bar. Most 
of it is in flat, square, (or oblong) blocks of ten ta 
sixty pounds, whereof the poorest may be laid up 
with facility into excellent wall, leaving the better 
available for building. This limestone has yielded, 
and is still yielding, near the surface, to decay, 
enriching the soil, while increasing the facility with 
which the uncorroded portions are broken into con- 
venient blocks for use." 

With this rock, wells, cisterns and cellars are 
walled, and foundations laid for wooden or brick 
buildings, while cheap and* substantial buildings are 
erected of stone. Many hundred miles of stone 
wall have been built at a cost of $1.50 to $2.50 per 
rod. Frequently the rock is quarried on the fence 
line, and the wall laid by the side of the ditch thus 
made. Judge James Hanway, of Lane, writes me : 
'*I have a stone wall which three hands quarried, 
hauled and put up at the rate of four rods per day, 
using two yoke of oxen, and alow wagon, and haul- 
ing a few rods. A skillful man can lay up five rods in 
a day, while others would be industrious at two rods.'^ 
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Tbe followiDg account lately appeared in the 
Topeka Daily Commonwealth, of a new quarry of flag- 
stone opened at Osage City, on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Eailroad, thirty-flve miles from Topeka : 
" The visitor sees, laid one over another in beautiful 
regularity, layer after layer of blue limestone, from 
one to four inches thick, in slabs from three to eight 
feet wide and from ten to thirty feet in length. These 
flag-stones are as smooth and even as a ooard, and 
are so situated that they may be taken up^ one after 
another, with wonderful rapidity. The toughness of 
this stono may be estimated when I say that I saw 
a slab twenty-four feet in length, three feet wide and 
only three inches and a quarter in thickness, and 
weighing 2,800 pounds, suspended by a chain in the 
middle of it without breaking ! It is very hard and 
durable, and can be put down in sidewalks for much 
less than our cut stone walks, and will be equal if 
not superior to the very best of them. The thinner 
grade of flagging will make good walks for front 
yards, gardens, etc., and can be put down almost as 
cheap as board walks. The quarry is known to ex- 
tend a nile along the edge of a ravine. The side 
track from the railroad to the ledge will soon be 
completed." 

This rock has the appearance of slate, but an 
acid test indicates the presence of lime. I have 
examined the stone and seen it placed in sidewalks, 
and it promises to be very valuable. I measured 
one slab which was brought to Topeka. Its dimen- 
sions were 7 J feet wide, 28 feet long and three inches 
thick. Stone of the same quality was found near 
Yineland, in Douglas county, several years ago, and 
used to pave sidewalks, in Lawrence. One layer less 
than two inches thick, was used upon a sidewalk 
which has stood constant usage for about six years 
with little injury. This ledge did not prove to be 
extensive. 
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OocasioDally a traveler, following the principal 
roads which nniformljr seek the high divides to avoid 
streams, will pass over a rocky piece- of ground 
which looks nninviting. But no man ne^d purchase 
such land, (although it is valuable for pasturage,) 
when there is a plenty to be had for nothing, or at a 
nominal cost, as beautiful and as fertile as any the 
sun shines uj^on^ and which has upon it rock suffi- 
cient, for use. 

Magnesian limestone and gypsum, which together 
cover an area including most of western Kansas, 
can be cut with hatchet or saw like wood, into 
blocks of any desired size, which soon harden upon 
exposure to the air. The former stone has been 
extensively shipped from Junction City to the Mis- 
souri Kiver, where are large factories, at which it is 
sawed and turned into various shapes for architect- 
ural purposes. It is reckoned by scientific men as 
among the most durable kinds of rock in the world. 
The State House at Topeka, is built of it. The 
abutments to the Leavenworth bridge are also mag- 
nesian limestone. 

Until recently it has been supposed that 'magne- 
sian limestone was not to be found far east of Man- 
hattan, but I find it exists in all parts of the State in 
isolated quarries, and geologists say there are more 
than twenty varieties. There is a fine ledge near 
Quenemo, in Osage county, others near Pomona, 
Franklin county, others in Johnson and the eastern 
portion of Miami counties. In Labette county it is 
Abundant, and probably will be found in nearly every 
county in the State, in township seven, range six- 
teen, Jackson county, this is the prevailing stone, 
while in the remainder of the county it is not known 
to exist. 

The sandstone as well as limestone, is firm in tex- 
ture and Ms largely used for building purposes. It 
should be understood that stone needs seasoning as 
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well as lumber, before it is nsed for ffood work. 
When qaarried it contaios a considerable qaaatity 
of water, and upon frying may expose seams not at 
first observable. If cat and used for fronts while 
still damp, and cold weather comes on immediately, 
it is liable to be cracked by the expansion of the 
water it contains. Fine baildings have thus been 
disfigured in Kansas through the ignorance, or more 
likely the neglect, of builders who did not like to 
delay their work. Stone is frequently thus, con- 
demned, when in reality it only needed seasoning. 

MARBLE. 

This variety of limestone is found in many places 
in Kansas, ordinarily of various shades of buff, brown 
and black. No white marble has been discovered. 

Marbles have been found at Fort Scott, near Law- 
rence, also in Doniphan county, at Leavenworth and 
other localities, which take a fine polish. The Fort 
Scott marble is black, "full of yellowish veins." The 
Leavenworth marble was found in sinking the coal 
shaft hereafter described. It is four hundred feet 
below the surface; its thickness is sixteen fyet tbtee 
'inches, and it is described as ''solid, fine in'gE^ip, oF 
a drab color, very handsomely mottled, and tD«( hard- 
est merchantable marble in the United States." 

Experts who have examined KaQsas marbles say 
that the quality is such that a large demand may be 
supplied for mantle pieces, tops to bureaus, wash* 
stands, etc., but the question of export depends alto- 
gether upon the fashion as to colors. In other w'ords, 
the stone is suitable, if the color is acceptable. 

FREESTONE OR SANDSTONE. 

Enough has already been said concerning the ex^ 
cellent quar«es of this rock to be found in almost 
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every connty, ezceptiDg &8 to its adaptation to the 
mafciDg of grindstoDes. 
Hany persoos have eelect^d fragments which they 
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used for aharpening edge tools, but as yet, however, 
I do not know that qaarries have beeo opened which 
furnish etone of precisely the right grain for this 
purpose. But no two quarries are alike in their 
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characteristics, and there is reason for believing that 
among the thousands of various teztnre and derrees 
of hardness, a good variety will yet be fonnd for 
grindstones. All of these articles now used io the 
West are brought from Ohio. 

GYPSUM. 

This exceedingly valuable rock is not found, to 
any considerable extent in the carboniferous form*- 
tion which we have described, but it prevails to * 
greater or less degree over the western three-fourths 
of the State — that is, over an area of about siztv 
thousand square miles. The most easterly becto 
reported by the geological survey, are in Marshall, 
and perhaps Nemaha county, in Northern EansaOy 
whence it crosses the State to the southern line. It 
is found ia beds of all thicknesses up to fifty feet^ 
and in the western half of the State it occurs in 
crystalized semi-transparent sheets, resembling mica 
(or isinglass) in texture, and alum in color. 

It will be seen by a glance at the map, that five of 
the Eailroads now running in Kansas, cross the 
gypsum deposits, thus making it easily available to 
all portions of the State. 

The uses to which this article is applied are vari« 
ous and important. It is used as. a cement, and in 
taking casts by artists, dentists, and oth3rs; in 
making busts and ornamental designs for the orna- 
ment of inner walls, as well as in giving to the walls 
themselves an elegant and durable ^^hard finish.'' 
But it is most extensively used as a fertilizer, whence 
it is called " land plaster." Vast quantities of this 
article are imported to the Eastern States from Nova 
Scotia. It is also sold from beds in Virginia, New 
York and Michigan, but I think is not found west of 
the latter State. Desiring to publish accurate infor- 
mation as to the proper method of preparing gyp- 
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sum for various uses, I applied for this purpose to 
the State Uuiyersity at Lawrence, and received the 
following letter : 

" State University op Kansas, 1 
Lawrence, January 18, 1871. J 

Mr. 0. 0. Hutchinson : 

Dear Sir : Your letter of inquiry in regard to 
the eflPect of heat on the fertilizing properties of 
gypsum is received. 

" Heating gypsum would injure it as a fertilizer. 
If heated oelow 300 degrees Fahrenheit, till the 
water of crystalization is driven oflP, it would harden 
on coming in contact with the moist soil; if subjected 
to a high heat it would be decomposed. 

" As a fertilizer gypsum is most valuable in a finely 
ground state. I hope in your forthcoming work, 
you will strongly press its claims upon Kansas 
farmers, for it would be especially valuable on our 
rich prairie soil. 

" To make plaster of paris, ground gypsum should 
be subjected to a heat of about 250 degrees Fahren- 
heit, till watery vapor ceases to rise, but the heat 
should not exceed 300 degrees Fahrenheit, for if 
heated above that point it will not harden on adding 
water. 

Eespectfully yours, 

Wm. H. SAUNDERS, M. D., 

Professor of Chemistry,** 

It is usually applied to land at the rate of one to 
five bushels per acre. The practice most in favor is 
to sow it broad -cast over young grain or gi»ss, es- 
pecially clover, or to apply it by the small handfcA 
upon and around vegetables and Indian corn, when 
young. I have seen good planters in Virginia put a 
"pinch" in each dwarfed or stunted tobacco plant, in 
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order to bring it forward. The best immediate effects 
see*n to follow its application during damp weather, 
or JQSt before a shower. Gypsum is largely used by 
good farmers who have rich lands and who want to 
keep them rich. Its use in Kansas, applied directly 
to growing plants, would doubtless be highly bene- 
ficia\ Its almost universal presence in Kansas soil 
accounts in part for the extraordinary yield of our 
land. 

In reply to a correspondent who inquired as to the 
relative value of lime and gypsum as fertilizers, 
Moore's Rural New Yorker recently published the fol- 
lowing: "On heavy clay soils, the action of lime is 
to disintegrate and loosen ; on sandy soils it supplies 
a lack ; it sweetens some soils ; it decomposes organic 
matter in all soils. Plaster, applied as a top dressing 
to land, furnishes plants with sulphur, absorbd ana 
retains for the use of plantH the ammonia of the at- 
mosphere, and is a useful application on limestone 
soils, or on soils that have been dressed with lime. 
It exercises an entirely distipct agency from that of 
lime in promoting vegetable growth." 

As an article of commerce our gypsum beds are to 
be of great value. It is every year coming into more 
general use by farmers, and we have enough to supply 
the entire Mississippi Valley. The quality of much 
that is found in this State is said by experts to be 
equal to the best in the world, it being uniform in 
grain and pure white in color. 

COAL. 

The geological formation called carboniferous, 
(coal-bearing,) occupies the entire eastern portion of 
the State, having a general width from east to west 
Ox about one hundred and twenty miles. Its west- 
em limit crosses the Kansas Eiver through Davis 
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and Eiley counties, in a northeasterly and south- 
westerly direction, and its area is about seven teea 
thousand square miles. There are outcroppings of 
bituminous coal throughout the entire extent of this 
vast surface, an area more than twice the size of 
the State of Massachusetts. Professor Swallow, the 
State Geologist, counted "twenty two distinct and 
separate beds of coal. Many of these are thin, and 
of but little value, but ten of them rang^ in thick- 
ness from one to seven feet of coal, suitable for 
domestic and manufacturing purposes." The thick- 
est outcropping veins are displayed in the south- 
eastern portion of the State, and it is supposed that 
these continue westward under the other veins 
which lie higher, and which appear at the surface 
further west and northwest. 

1^0 considerable experiments have been made in 
boring, or by test wells or shafts, excepting at Leav- 
enworth City, where, at the depth of seven hundred 
and ten feet, an excellent quality was found, the bed 
varying from twenty-two to twenty-eight inches in 
thickness, averaging twenty-five inches. This mine 
has an excellent steam engine and good facilities for 
delivering coal. It is proposed to sink the shaft 
to a greater depth, as it is believed that a vein three 
feet in thickness can be reached at a depth of a 
thousand feet from the surface. The miners receive 
nine to nine and a half cents per bushel, and the coal 
has been sold by the car load for eighteen cents per 
bushel, but is now reduced to fifteen cents per bushel 
for manufacturing purposes. One of the upper coal 
veins, much inferior in quality to the shaft coal men- 
tioned, was formerly worked a few miles distant 
from Leavenworth, and other veins have been 
worked in several localities in northern Kansas. 

The coals of the upper strata, which are most 
worked, are in Osage and Franklin counties. The 
western portion of the latter county, and perhap3 
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the entire surface of the former, with portions of 
adjoining counties, are occupied by veins showing 
themselves in many places, and everywhere within 
a few feet of the surface. The citizens usually work 
the mines by drifting into the banks, but mining 
companies also work by putting down shafts or 
wells. There is one company in Franklin county, 
and four or five in Osage county, that deliver coal 
on the railroads. The mines in these two counties 
show about twenty-two to twenty five inches of 
solid coal. It is sold throughout the counties at the 
mines for fifteen to twenty cents per bushel of eighty 
pounds. 

I i^ote from a letter dated Topeka, January 27, 
1871, received from W. H. Pisk, Superintendent of 
rOne of the Companies working in Osage county, ais 
follows : 

"We have two shafts at Osage City, some fifty 
feet in depth, and a mine at Carbondale entered by 
a slope or drift, the main entry being some eight 
hundred feet long. Our present force and facilities 
will enable us to take out twenty car loads per day, 
six thousand bushels. We have contracts with the 
Kansas Pacific, and Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe 
Eailway Companies, to supply them with coal. Our 
Osage coal is pronounced by good judges to be equal 
tetany in the State. The dimensions of the Osage 
shafts are 5x13 feet, 50 feet in depth." 

Mining is prosecuted extensively by organized 
companies in Bourbon county, near Fort Scott, and 
in Crawford, Cherokee, Neosho, and Labette coun- 
ties. Extensive mines are opened near Chetopa in 
the latter county ; one company ship from twenty- 
five to forty car loads per day from Fort Scott, em- 
ploying about two hundred and fifty men. The 
veins tnat are worked in this region range from two 
to four feet in thickness, and are but a few feet below 
the surface. .Coal is found in workable veins in every 
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county throughout the coal formation, but approved 
methods of exploring and opening these veins have 
been employed in but few instances. Yery little, 
indeed, is known, as yet, of the resources of the 
State in this regard, and discoveries are constantly 
being made.. Six years ago, it was supposed that 
coal could be found in but three or four places in the 
entire extent of Franklin and Osage counties. Now 
it is known to be almost universally diffused in work- 
able veins. The same result will follow thorough 
explorations in other counties. 

The coal of which we have been speaking is bitu- 
minous coal, and of a superior quality. There is 
considerable luster to its broken edges, and it* does 
not crumble to dust by handling and shipping, as 
» does much of the coal in other Western States. It 
contains but little sulphur. It is used upon all our 
railroads, both for locomotives and in machine shops. 
It is also extensively used for domestic purposes, and 
universally by our blacksmiths. It is retailed in 
our towns and cities for twenty-five to thirty cents 
per bushel ; but it should be remembered that it was 
not in the market in salable quantities until the con- 
struction of railroads, which cut some of the better 
veins, and this has only been accomplished withia 
eighteen months of this writing. When properly 
developed — and there is in its development ample 
field for capital and enterprise — coal will be deliv- 
ered at less rates, but with great profit to mining 
companies. All the coals of this State, it should be 
mentioned, lie like the rocks, in a position nearly 
horizontal. 

Concerning its quality we introduce the testimony 
of Professor 0. D. Wilber, late Superintendent of 
Illinois Scientific Survey : " These coals are excel- 
lent for all purposes ; making iron either in furnaces 
or rollinff mills j making steam whether for factories, 
mills or locomotives ; in gas works or for domestic 
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use. They are BiDgalarly tree firom snlphnr, and 
burn with the clear while flame of Pittsburgh coaL" 
In western Kansas, beyond the carboniferous fbr- 
mation, there is a species of coal which is spoken of 
by ProfesBor Madge in hia preceding letter. Major 
Hawn, of Leavenworth City, who waa associated 
with the Geological Survey of the State, and who 
has made extensive explorations of Western Kansas, 
in connection with the lineal surveys of Government, 
writes me as follows, under date of January 9, 1871 , 
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" There is a species of coal in the western portion 
of Kansas classiSed as 'lignite.' This is a distinc- 
tion without an apparent difference to the ordinary 
observer, between the best specimens of it and the 
common bituminous varieties. It is a lighter coal, 
containing more gas and less ca^'boti. Grenerally, the 
proportion of fixed carbon is so small that it is not 
enitable for smithies, bnt answers well for heating 
purposes. From recent discoveries, it seems to have 
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a wide distributioD, and will play an important part 
in the settlement of that region.'' 

Little is really known about the mineral deposits 
of Western Kansas, as the State Geological Surveys 
have not extended so far ; but there is evidence that 
among its abundant sources of wealth, we must 
reckon the coal deposits as not the least valuable. 
The lignites have been little examined, and yet they 
are to-day held in higher esteem than were the 
coals of Eastern Kansas a dozen years ago. The 
veins of lignite coal now worked in Colorado, near 
Denver, are from six to ten feet in thickness, land the 
coal, while not so heavy as oui^ bituminous variety, 
is suitable for all mechanical purposes, and burns 
with a brighter flame, making a very cheerful open 
fire. Preparations are making to use it extensively 
in smelting the gold and silver ores of Colorado, 
which are now shipped across the Atlantic to Wales 
for smelting. This coal is chiefly found in perpen- 
dicular veins thrown up by volcanic action. Scien- 
tific gentlemen, who recently visited these mines, 
have informed me that they are found in the same 
geological formation as that which prevails in West- 
ern Kansas. They also believe that the same veins 
continue, at an unknown depth, eastward, and that 
the lignites discovered in Western Kansas, are their 
broken and irregular out-croppings. They think 
that further explorations will undoubtedly reveal a 
vast supply of this coal in Kansas. There is not 
space here to present concurrent testimony upon 
this point ; but all, whether pioneers or manufactu- 
rers, may rest assured that Kansas is abundantly 
supplied with coal of excellent quality. 

A vast amount of coal lies under the surface, even 
of a small farm. Mining engineers allow one million 
tons for every foot in thickness of bituminous coal 
covering one square mile. This gives five hundred 
thousand tons under a farm of one hundred and 
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sixty acres, in a vein only two feet thick. Estimat- 
ing that a ton of coal is equal to one and one-half 
cords, and some^say two cords, of good hard wood, 
it appears that most of the farms of a quarter sec- 
tion, (one-half mile square) have under their surface 
coal equivalent to about one million cords of wood. 
" Let us suppose all Kansas to be covered by a forest, 
affording one hundred cords of wood t9 the acre. 
This would be considered an ample supply of fuel. 
Yet a six foot vei;i of coal under sixteen toumshipSj or 
five hundred and seventy-six square miles, (the ordi- 
nary size of one county,) will afford more fuel than 
the entire State if covered with such forests." — Pro- 
fessor Mudge. 

But all geologists assert that there is not only six 
feet under one county, but two to six feet under every 
county in all the carboniferous region of seventeen 
thousand square miles. This will do very well for a 
country that has been said to be destitute of fuel. 

SALT. 

The statement is made by Professor Mudge that 
" the most valuable mineral in this (western) part of 
the State is salt, which is found in numerous springs 
and extensive salt marshes, in suf.lcient quantities 
to supply half the population of tl.o United States. 

There seems to be no reason wh}* any limit should 
bo placed to the capacity of Kan.; as for supplying 
salt, as the following exhibit will t how. And first 
we copy from the ** First Annual Eeport on the Geol- 
ogy of Kansas," by B. P. Mudge, A. M., 1864 : 

" The buffalo licks or tramps, so common in almost 
every county of the State, in most cases owe their 
origin to the presence of salt brine, even when it 
does not appear in the shape of springs at the sur- 
face. The valleys of the Yerdigris and Fall Elvers 
have salt springs which supply a part of the loca 
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demand, tliough no exertions have been made to 
develop the supply, the water from open springs or 
wells only being used, which is much diluted by the 
surface streams." 

Here follows an enumeration of springs and wells 
in Eastern Kansas from which salt has been made 
in small quantities, but which 1 think have all been 
abandoned as unprofitable. They are but the sur- 
face indications of the vast reservoir farther west. 
• We continue to'quote from the ^report. '*0n the 
boundary of the State, a very large deposit of crys- 
talized salt exists south of the great bend of the 
Arkansas Kiver, in which it lies in beds from six to 
twenty-eight inches in depth. In one instance, two 
Government wagons were filled in a few minutes, 
without being moved. The salt is so compact as t^ 
require a hatchet to cut it. These deposits are un- 
doubtedly caused by the drying up of salt ponds or 
salt branches of the Cimmarron Elver. But this is 
situated so far from the settled portions of the State, 
or any regular route of transportation, that at pres- 
ent it is of no practical value. A railroad toward 
that region would make it of vast commercial impor- 
tance." The Professor thus dismisses these great salt 
plains, for he had at that time little idea that rail- 
roads would so soon reach their rich stores. The 
Atchison^ Topeka and Santa Fe Eailroad is speedily 
to be completed to that region, and other lines are 
pushing in that direction. The area of these plains 
IS estimated by the best authorities at more than 
five hundred square miles, entirely covered . with an 
incrustation of pure salt of various degrees of thick- 
ness. Very few white people have ever visited this 
remarkable spot. But many bushels of excellent 
salt have been brought from there, and the wilder 
Indian tribes who formerly inhabited Kansas, annu- 
ally went thither to procure a supply of salt in addi- 
tion to that furnished them by the Government. 
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These salt plains lie partly in Kansas and partly in 
the Indian Territory, and are surrounded by a line 
grazing and agricultural region. 

Professor Mudge proceeds to describe the salt 
region of Western Kansas, which he says embraces 
a tract of country about thirty-five miles wide and 
eighty miles long, crossing the Kepublican, Solomon 
and Saline Yalleys. Here are to be found numerous 
springs, but more frequently, extensive salt marshes. 
One of these he thus describes at length, as illustra- 
tive of the character and appearance of them all. 

" Take that in town four,' range two, west of the 
sixth principal meridian, in the Republican Yalley, 
about seventy-five miles northwest of Fort Riley. 
It is sometimes called the Tuthill marsh. The valley 
here is wide, gradually rising to the high prairies so 
common in that part of the State. The marsh 
covers nearly one thousand acres, more or less im- 
pregnated with saline matter. About one-third is 
entirely void of vegetation, which the brine will not 
allow to grow. It is perfectly level, and at the time 
of our first visit was as white as a wintry snow field, 
with a crust of crystalized salt. 

"The incrustation of salt is frequently three- 
eighths of an inch in thickness. This is scrnped up 
and used, in its natural state, for salting cattle, etc., 
but for domestic purposes it is dissolved, by being 
mixed with about twenty gallons of water to a 
bushel of salt, when the mechanical impurities, sand, 
etc., readily settle. The salt is again returned to 
a solid state by evaporation. According to the 
observations of Mr. J. G. Tuthill, who lives near, 
and has made borings in over one hundred different 
places, to a depth of twenty or thirty feet, there is 
a very uniform supply and strength of brine. The 
water preserved for analysis was obtained by me 
from a boring made at random. It was found at four 
feet from the surface. The density, by the salome- 
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ter, was 24 deg., (6.16 Baam«, or specific gravitr of 
1.0421,} with the thermometer at 60 de^. This 
should give a bushel of aalt for ooe hunared and 
thirty gallons of the water, (not counting the im- 
pnritiea,) which ia three times the strength of the 
ocean. It was takes at oar second visit, immedi- 
ately after a heavy rain, which must have diluted 
the brine 

"The large quantity of salt, within the tract 
designated is evident from the fact that the waters 
of the Solomon and Saline are so impregnated as to 
have a saline taste from points eighty miles above 
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their -entrance into the Smoky Hill river. The 
waters of the latter, when the stream runs low, also 
show the presence of the brine. The supply of 
salt sufficient to meet this daily and hourly amount 
thus carried down, must be immense." 

Here follows a statement of localities, where the 
Professor found salt marshes, varying in size from 
a few acres up to three thousand acres, the latter 
located in townships four and five, of range five 
west. Throughout the country south of tfip Ar- 
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kansas Bivor, there are also extensive and very 
promising indications of salt. ^'■ 

Having shown that these deposits are found in the 
true salt bearing geological formations, as developed 
in this country and in Europe, and biaving proved 
that the strength of the brines is entirely satisfac- 
tory. Prof. Mudge proceeds as follows : 

"The analysis of the salt and brine from the Tut- 
hill marsh, made by Prof. C. P. Chandler,, of the 
School of Mines, Columbia College, JS^ew York, is as 
follows : 

Brine Brine^ 1 
Salt. 100 pit. U.S. mil. 

Chloride of Sedinm (salt) 96.689 4.708 2,861.90 

Sulphate of Soda 1.969 0.573 S48.28 

Sulphate of Lime 0.216 0.167 96.41 

Chloride of Magnesium 0.300 0231 14080 

Oxide of Iron traee trace. 

Sand and Clay ,*. 060 0.010 0.61 

Water W. 0.186 94221 67.827.85 

100,000 99.900 60,773.10 
Density of brine, 1.0421—6.16 Baume. 
Total saline matter in brine, 5.779. 
Chloride of Sodium per U. ti. gallon of 231 cubic inches 6.53 oz. 

"This gives one bushel of solid matter to one 
hundred and ten gallons, or one bushel of pure salt 
to one hundred land thirty gallons of brine. The 
water was taken by me from a boring made at ran- 
dom, within ibur feet of the surface. The salt, I 
took from one of fifty hollow logs, in which it was 
being made. The percentage of solid impurities is 
2.55, and contains no chloride of calcium, No attempt 
was made to purify the salt, as the parties making 
it had no previous knowlede of the business. The 
ordinary market salts of the United States contain 
from two to six percentage of impurities; a larger 
portion being nearer the latter than the former 
standard." 

The report of the Onondaga Salt Springs in the 
State of New York, shows that the " Factory filled 
refined for table and dairy," contains 1.60 per cent, 
of solid impurities. The celebrated " Stoved Ashton 
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Salt/' of EDgland, contains about the same amount 
of impurities, and tliey are prepared with great care, 
and are acknowledged to be among the best salts in 
the world. Thus it is seen that our unrefined salts 
are nearly equal to the best commercial salts. 

Subsequent to the explorations of Professor Mudge, 
a few gentlemen, residents of Kansas, stimulated by 
these discoveries — in which indeed they had taken 
part, by defraying certain expenses incurred therein, 
organized the Continental Salt Company and ob- 
tained eight hundred acres of land in the forks of 
the Solomon and Smoky Hill Eivers. 

" The first thing done was to sink an artesian well 
in the ordinary manner, at a point where the brines 
oozing through the soil at the river bank had formed 
by solar evaporation an incrustation of salt thereon. 
Indications were apparent at twenty feet from the 
surface, which steadily increased in volume and 
strength to the depth of two hundred feet. The 
driling was continued to the depth of six hundred 
feet, but the strength of the brine was not very 
perceptibly increased below two hundred feet." 

This company is yet in its infancy, but they have 
a number of vats with movable covers, and by solar 
evaporation have manufactured salt for three years. 
They have produced several thousand bushels with 
very satisfactory pecuniary results, as is proven by 
the increased number of vats used each year, and 
the erection of dwellings for workmen. This salt, 
in its unrefined state, as taken from the vats, has 
been analyzed by Professor Gossman, of Syracuse, 
New York, with the following result : 

Chloride of Sodinm (salt) ....980.565 

Sulphate of Lime 17.220 

Salphate of Soda 3.611 

Chloride of Hagoesiam 2.400 

QMoride of Cahsiian jfot a trace 

It is to be noticed that " not a trace " of Chloride 
of Calcium was discovered by this analysis, agreeing 
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perfectly in this important particular, with the 
analysis already given from Professor Chandler, of 
the Tathiil marsh salt and brine. It is asserted upon 
good authority that no other brines have yet been 
discovered in the United States that are entirely 
free from these " deleterious bitter waters." 

Even the celebrated " Petite Ause " deposit of salt 
in Louisiana, which has been repeatedly claimed as 
the purest salt in the world, contains Chloride of 
Calcium, as shown by the following analysis, made 
by Dr. Kindall in 1863, acting under the direction of 
the United States Government : 

Chloride of Sodimn (salt) i.... 08.86 

Sulphate of Lime 76 

Chloride of Magnesimu 26 

Chloride of OaMum .*. ; 18 

100.00 

In order to make butter which can be preserved 
sweet and good any considerable length of time, it 
has become the universal custom of dairymen to use 
ground rock salt, manufactured with great care and 
at considerable cost in the United States. But here 
in Kansas, in the center of the Union, are found 
inexhaustible stores of salt, entirely free from tJiese 
hitter waters. 

This salt supply is also where it will be in great 
local demand, both for dairy purposes and for pack- 
ing beef. There can be no question in the minds of 
any who read this book that numerous beef-packing 
establishments will soon be erected where cattle are 
so easily grown and fattened, and salt so easily man- 
ufactured. And those who examine the testimony 
given by the letter of Rev. J. Sternberg must con- 
cede that Kansas promises wonderful results in 
dairy products also. Add to this the fact that there 
are no salt works west of Michigan, and it will be 
seen that here are openings for enterprising capital- 
ists which cannot long remain unoccupied. 
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People will ask the thoughtless question, " Why 
have not these salt resources been developed ? " One 
might as well ask why people settled in the forbid- 
ding regions east of the AUeghanies, when Illinois 
and Kan'saa were all unoccupied. It takes time to 
develop great resources, and it is an advantage which 
Kansas offers to the enterprising, that there is 
something here to be developed. 

The Saginaw Salt Works produced twenty thous- 
and bushels in 1860, but now they produce three mil- 
lion bushels annually. The demand for salt in each 
State is nearly one bushel per annum to every inhab- 
itant, and probably more than that in the great beef 
and pork packing Western States. 

• IRON. 

Iron ores, varying considerably in character, have 
been found in various portions of the State ; but, as 
yet, nothing has been discovered which gives any 
promise of competing with the vast supply of iron 
found in Missouri, at a distance gf only about one 
hundred miles from our e&stern border ; and, in Col- 
orado, but three hundred miles from our western 
border. We have the coal for manufacturing, and it 
is not far to bring iron, either from the east or the 
west. 

But it is not improbable that it will yet be found 
in paying quantities in unexplored Western Kansas. 
Professor Swallow says : " The tertiary strata in the 
western part of the State probably contain extensive 
beds of this ore." Professor Mudge says : " We 
have been shown a specimen of brown hematite iron 
ore from the western part of the State of very supe- 
rior quality, and containing nearly sixty per cent, of 
iron. 

LEAD. 

Lead has been taken out to a small extent in Linn 
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county, and those familiar with tho locality believe 
that it would be profitable to develop the mines. It 
is evident from the debris about the excavations that 
considerable work has been done here many years 
ago, but there is no clue by which we can determine 
who were the miners, and there are no evidences 
of ancient habitations in that vicinity. 

Lead ore from^ Howard county was presented to 
the Kansas Historical Society by Professor J. D. 
Parker, in December, 1870, and was analyzed by 
Professor W. H. Saunders of the State University, 
with the following r^fesult ; 

Sulpkur 13 38 

Lead 86.87 

100.00 

The analysis will be ^een to be satisfactory, but 
whether the ore exists iq paying quantities is unde- 
termined. 

Greologists tell us that there is no probability that 
lead exists in any considerable quantities in Kansas; 
but it has often been asserted by friendly Indians 
that they knew of extensive deposits of lead ore. 
The Ottawas, who lately removed to the Indian Ter- 
ritory from Franklin county, were confident that 
within a half mile of a certain spring on their reser- 
vation, there is lead in abundance. I once had in my 
possession ^ very fine specimen of lead ore, which 
an Indian of the Sac and Fox tribe asserted that he 
found on their reservation in Osage county, but the 
location he would not point out. Uneducated Indi- 
ans believe that tho Great Spirit will be angry if they 
reveal to white men any mineral deposits. 

TIN. 

Concerning this metal, Professor Mudge holds 
the following language : "Frequent reports have been 
in circulation that this, usually rare mineral, is found 
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here. Several fine specimens of rich protoxyd of tin 

have been, on several occasions, produced by the 

Indians. As their statements concerning them were, 

in some cases, not true, it still remains an unsettled 

question whether they originated in the State. 
* ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

" Until we find some eruptive rocks breaking 
through the recent strata, we must conclude that it 
is not native to Kansas. The western portion of the 
State, however, is so far a geological terra-incognita 
that it is possible that some local igneous action may 
have brought tin to the surface." 

ALUM. 

On page 28 of Professor Mudge^s report occurs the 
following : .^ 

" We have noticed the presence of alum in quite a 
number of places in the State. At Zeandale it is 
found in small crystals; also, at several points on 
Mill creek, in Wabaunsee county. In the eastern 
part of T. 4, E. 10, west, it is found in connection 
with a seam of lignite coal. It is associated with 
native sulphur. A similar deposit is seen on Chap- 
man creek, in T. 11, E. 2. east, about twenty miles 
west of Fort Eiley, with the additional associate of 
flalt-petre or nitrate of potash. It is also found in 
Tarious places on the southern side of the Smoky 
Hill, from Salina eastward, over a tract of fifteen or 
twenty miles in extent. It exists in a sufficient quan- 
tity to make a commercial commodity, whenever 
capital and labor shall become more abundant in our 
State. 

" In England, alum is manufactured from alum slate 
and analagous minerals, in which it becomes neces- 
sary to calcine and pulverize the material before the 
alum can be extracted. But in our deposits the arti* 
4* 
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ole is SO free that the manufacture will be much more 
easy and economical." 

HYDRAULIC CEMENT. 

Professor Swallow says : " Limestone suitable for 
hydraulic cement is abundant." 

From Professor Mudge I quote as follows : 

"A bed of brown hydraulic limestone was 
worked, about eight or ten years ago, by the late 
Dr. P. Barker, at his farm four miles northwest of 
Lawrence. Not being familiar with the manufac- 
ture of the article, he probably did not succeed as 
well as a person of experience. Still he made a good 
cement, which was used by various builders at Law- 
rence, for cisterns and other* similar purposes. 
Many of the cisterns are still in use, with the 
cement in good condition. They show a durability 
which compares favorably with the best Kentucky 
cements now sold in our State. Dr. Barker was 
intending to pursue the business more systematically 
and extensively, when his death closed the opera- 
tions. Ko one has worked the bed since his decease. 
His experiment, so far as it was tried, was perfectly 
satisfactory, and the stratum has all the qualities of 
a good hydraulic cement. This bed of hydraulic 
limestone extends across the country over Leaven- 
worth and Atchison counties, and also southwest- 
erly, nearly, if not quite, to the southerly bounds of 
the State, and probably it will be found to retain 
good cement properties in the whole of that exten- 
sive area." 

It is probably the same bed which has but re- 
cently been opened in Cowley county, near the 
Arkansas Eiver, which I am informed produces an 
excellent article of cement. 

PETROLEUM. 

This oil flows to the surface through the fractures 
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in sandstone rock in many places. The Indians 
from earliest times, have collected it from springs 
and used it for medicinal purposes. Whet nor it 
exists in sufficient quantities to furnish an article 
of commerce, remains unsettled. 

Considerable expenditures have been made in 
borings in Miami county, and oil in quantities was 
obtained, but the final results were unsatisfactory. 

Professor Mudge says : 

''It is found at so many different places, that it is 
reasonable to suppose that a large body may exist 
below. The nature of the clay shales which com- 
pose a large portion of the deposits for seven or 
eight hundred feet below the "surface, would not 
readily allow it to come up, if it were there. Shouid 
it be found in paying quantities it is probable that 
it will be below the coal measures. No one should 
invest in the business more than he could afford to 
lose without embarrassment. The question cannot 
be considered as settled without numerous borings 
to a depth of eight hundred or one thousand feet.'* 

PAINTS. 

Professor Swallow says : " There are several beds 
of purple shales in the coal measures which appear 
to have all the properties of a good outside paint. 
One of these beds has been used at Parkville and 
other places, and found beautiful, durable, and fire 
proof when used in thick coats. The bed thus 
proved is over ten feet thick, and crops out in the 
bluff of the Missouri all the way from White Cloud 
to Wyandotte, and up the Kansas to Lawrence, It 
also appears southeast to Mound City. Other beds 
which appear equally valuable crop out on the Big 
Blue, the Neosho, the Cottonwood and the Verdigris." 

At Fort Scott, twenty-five miles south of Mound 
City, a vein or bed of paint was discovered aflei the 
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above was written. This is a few feet below the 
surface, and is extensively used in that locality. It 
is also corning to be an article of export to other 
places, and gives good satisfaction. There is no 
room for doubt that in Kansas, awaiting develop- 
ment, there is material for making a fire proof and 
water proof paint for roofs, as well as for walls and 
fences. 

Learning of a deposit of paint at Osage City on 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Eailroad, I ad- 
dressed a letter of inquiry to one of the principal 
citizens of the place, Mr. John F. Dodds, and received 
the following reply, dated March 1st, 1871 : 

"The mineral paint at our place is ochre. The 
vein or bed is about three fourths of a mile in width, 
one mile or more in length, and twelve feet six inches 
thick. It lies from ^ve to eight feet below the sur- 
face, and upon a strata of solid limestone rock, vary- 
ing in thickness from two to three feet. The pig- 
ment has been analyzed by Dr. W. H. Saunders, of 
Lawrence, and by Dr. Murray, of Dayton, Ohio, with 
the following results, viz : 

Ochre 98 

Alum 1 

Lime 1 

100 

** I send you the following figures, taken from 
accurate measurement of the strata underneath our 
town : 

Section of 34 feet 8 inches below the surface. 

Soil and earth ^ 5 feet 

Ochre .12 " 6 inches 

limeetone 2 « 6 

Clay and Bhale 3 " 

Limestone 3 ** 

Slate and Shale 3 " 

Coal 1 « 8 «• 

lire Clay 4 *• 

TOUal M « 8. « 
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OLAY FOR BBIOK. 

Notwithstanding the abundant supply of excel- 
lent stone for building purposes, many people prefer 
to build of brick. There is a plentiful supply of 
clay for brick making, and it is often so intermixed 
with sand as to be ready for tempering and mold- 
ing. With clay and timber convenient to the house 
site, a farmer may, with the aid of an experienced 
brick maker, and two or three cheap hands, bum a 
kiln of brick at a small cost for the construction of 
his buildings. When sold at kilns, the prices range 
from eight dollars to ten dollars per thousand, in the 
season for the business, but the supply is always 
exhausted before the demand ceases in the fall, and 
prices become somewhat higher. 

« 

LIME BUBNINO. 

From what has been said of the configuration of 
the country, and of the location of stone quarries, 
it will readily be seen that it is little trouble to make 
quick Jime. Any of the limestone rock makes 
lime, but the strongest quality obtained from com- 
mon limestone, is made from the darker layers. All 
the varieties of magnesian limestone, make strong 
and white lime. 

Having selected a good quarry, and one need not 
go far to find it, an excavation of the desired size is 
made in the side of the hill, all quarries being upon 
the edge of a declivity. This opening is walled up 
from the bottom, and an open arch five or six feet 
high is left on the lower side, where the fuel is put 
in and the lime taken out when burned. The top 
of the kiln is drawn partly together to cause a 
draft. Rock are then laid up roughly on the bot- 
tom i^ the form of an arch, to contain fuel, and 
upon this rough arch the stones for lime are thrown 
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from the top, until the kiln is full. Either wood or 
coal is used for fuel, and a brisk fire is kept up three 
or four days, after which the lime is ready for use. 
When coal is used it is mixed with the stone, instead 
of being placed under it, as is the case with wood. 
The lime thus burned is somewhat injured chemi- 
cally, owing to the presence of more or less sulphur 
in the coal. To obviate this, a patent coal kiln is 
used, wherein water can be applied in such manner 
as to counteract the effects of the sulphur. If left 
in the kiln the top and entrance should be covered 
to keep out water. Lime long exposed to the air 
re-absorbs carbonic acid, which was thrown off by 
burning, and becomes limestone again, in a finely 
pulverized state. 

In slacking lime, add to it at once enough water to 
cover it, and stir it constantly .until it is slacked, 
when it should be of the consistency of cream. If 
only a little water is added at a time it injures the 
quality of the lime. 

Fresh lime is largely used by many eastern 
farmers, and especially in the famous and fertile 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, as a top dressing 
for the soil, five to fifteen bushels per acre being 
applied about every ten years. That valley is in a 
limestone formation. There is little doubt that much 
of our Kansas soil would be benefited by the appli- 
cation of lime. For whatever purposes needed, 
whether mechanical or agricultural, it is abundant 
in Kansas. It sells at the kiln for about twenty 
cents per bushel and with a good profit to the burner. 

WESTERN KANSAS AND THE BUFFALO GRASS. 

The western third of Kansas now demands our 
particular attention—- the portion so lately included 
in that mythical region, " The Great American Des- 
ert." I am firmly persuaded that no portion of the 
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TTnited States east of the Rocky MoantainB deserves 
this title, for the simple reason that there is no des- 
ert. Wherever baffalo, antelope, and deer graze and 
fatten, there domestic cattle may also ^raze and 
fatten, and it is known that these animals have irom 
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time immemorial, ranged in countless numbers in all 
the region called the plains Certainly it is a mis- 
nomer to speak of any country as a desert, that will, 
by a few months grazing, so fattea cattle that they 
actually compete in Eastern markets with stall-fed 
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cattle. This may be done in all that country alluded 
to. It is true that there is a great difference in the 
amount of feed produced per acre in different locali- 
ties, but even the poorest of all this vast area pro- 
duces scattering tufts of buffalo grass. 

The treeless expanse called " The Plains," sweeps 
along the base of the Eocky Mountains, two or three 
hundred miles in width at its southern extremity, 
and gradually widening as it extends fifteen hundred 
miles northward into British America. On most of 
this vast area, the grass is not simply scattering, 
but is a continuous mat of fine herbage, three to six 
inches high. 

The best grass growing in Texas is called mesquit, 
and produces two or three times as much feed per 
acre as the buffalo grass. Near and among the 
Eocky Mountains, is gramma grass, and also a va- 
riety called bunch grass. On a portion of the plains 
is a grass called small, or bastard mesquit. All these 
grasses have a curled leaf. The name, buffalo grass, 
is given to all grasses of this kind in Kansas. Some 
think the true buffalo gra&s to be a distinct variety 
from the small mesquit, and others claim that they 
are identical. The buffalo grass spreads on the 
ground somewhat in the manner of a strawberry 
vine, and its leaf curls close to the ground, so that 
it looks more like a bed of bleached moss than it 
does like common grass. Its seed grows on one side 
of a delicate stem. This grass is extremely sweetj^ 
and the more so the nearer its roots. 

It is true that there are considerable alkali tracts 
on the plains, (but not in Kansas, according to the 
best information which I can obtain,) where grazing 
is not practicable, by reason of bad water, but not 
for lack of a fertile soil, because, by irrigation, alkali 
lands, as in Utah, become extremely productive. 
Host varieties of these grasses are in a growing con- 
dition from early spring until autumn, when, during 
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the beautiful weather of that season, they euro upon 
the stalk. Thus they retain their nutritious quali- 
ties through the dry winters, which invariably bless 
the herdsman and his herd in these regions. Other 
varieties are green in Western Kansas during tbo 
winter months, as the attentive reader can learn 
from the letter of Rev. L. Sternberg, of Fort Ilaiker. 

Add to this sufficient evidence, the indisputable 
fact that cattle in vast herds, not of hundreds simply, 
but of thousands in number, are to-day grazing upon 
buffalo grass, and that .not alone in Kansas, but also 
in Colorado, Nebraska and Wyoming. 

Travelers who pass through Kansas upon the 
Kansas Pacific Railway, enter upon the Buffalo grass 
region after riding about two hundred-miles through 
the fat meadows, the luxuriant corn fields, and the 
vigorous wild grasses of Eastern Kansas, and as they 
come in sight of the brown and shriveled buffalo 
grass, it seems indeed contemptible. It is very true 
that vast herds of buffalo are seen, extending for 
miles in either direction, sometimes huddled in dis- 
tant masses which resemble low islands in the sea, 
or, at other times, are so numerous and so persistent 
in keeping to their course, that the engineer is 
obliged to stop his train and give them the track, 
until they cross it in their line of march. The trav- 
eler also sees the dressed carcasses of buffalo and 
antelope at every station, which are as fat as stall- 
fed beef; and yefmany people return from the trip 
and talk about the "Buffalo Grass Desert." Who 
would suppose that buffalo would return to a " des- 
ert" for feed year after year? nay, that they would 
stay there the year around, as thousands annually 
do "stay in the valleys of the Republican, Solomon, 
Smoky Hill and Arkansas rivers, and their tributa- 
ries? Many an eastern farmer would gladly turn the 
flocks and herds on to this desert, which crop the 
5 
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low grass in his high priced pastures, or during six 
months of winter, eat the hay he has so laboriously 
garnered. 

I think the higher and drier portions of Western 
Kansas is in some respects superior as a winter stock 
range. The less rain falls upon the grass, the richer 
it will be. This is not a theoretical opinion. Stock 
that ranged on grass during the hard winter of 
1860-'61, which succeeded the famous "dry season," 
came out in the spring in better order than usual. 
The grass was short, but very nutritious — having 
cured on the ground. The time is not distant when 
the western portion of the State, one hundred by 
two hundred miles in extent, will be selected as the 
choice pasture land of the continent. Its altitude of 
twenty-five hundred to thirty-five hundred feet above 
the ocean level, makes the climate all that could be 
be desired. It is plentifully watered for stock pur- 
poses, by springs and running streams, whose water 
is palatable to the herds and flocks, and upon the 
banks are small timber growths, and high bluffs for 
shelter. There are also stone quarries, from which 
houses may be cheaply constructed for the herdsmen. 

I think it true that everywhere in Kansas, a little 
hay ought to be put up as a safeguard against light 
snows, accompanied by wind, which may render 
grazing difficult for a few days at a time. Such 
snows occur every two or three years, in all the 
region we have been considering y but are much less 
severe* in Kansas than farther north. Whenever 
they occur, great herders expect to lose more or less 
stock. It is one of the chances they take, and the 
aggregate results for a series of years prove that 
with all the risks, the business is still very profita- 
ble. But in every part of Kansas there is grass in 
abundance to make hay. The wide bottoms afford 
from one to three tons per acre, even at the western 
limits of the State, and on ground as smooth as a 
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^oor, it is little trouble to put up bay witb macbin- 
ery. Perbaps balf tbe year it would stand untouched, 
wbile stock fattened on tbe buffalo grass. But it is 
better to provide against contingencies, and if not 
used, it will keep over in good condition, if well 
stacked. Tbe estimated amount tbat ougbt to be 
put up per bead in tbe buffalo grass region, is from 
four bundred to six bundred pounds. Among scores 
of experienced stock men, with wbora I compared 
notes upon tbis subject, none set it higher than the 
latter figures. 

John S. Chisum, one of the most noted stock deal* 
«rs and breeders of Texas, a man who handles cat- 
tle by tbe ten thousand head, said : " For Kansas, 
from four to five bundred pounds." Major H. Shank- 
lin, of Lawrence, who has wintered cattle in the 
Arkansas Valley several seasons, said : " Five hun- 
dred pounds, and it may rot down un/ed every other 
year." Kev. L. Sternberg, who lives at Fort Harker, 
on the Kansas Pacific Kailway, said : " Five or six 
hundred pounds, and probably not b^lf that amount 
will be fed out." Nor is this precaution desirable for 
Kansas alone. In Colorado, prudent pjBrsons provide 
A little hay for their stock, and think that it pays 
them a profit to do so, and with the rearing of im- 
proved breeds this will be an acknowledged neces- 
sity. Large herders with thousands of cattle^ do 
not consider tbe loss of a few score bead of cheap 
Texas stock as a matter of importance. But when 
«ach bullock comes to be worth fifly or seventy-five 
dollars, tbe case will be different. 

Tbe foregoing was written in December, 1870. It 
is now April, 1871, and we have passed through a 
very severe winter, snow having lain on tbe ground 
longer than ever before known. During this winter 
many thousand head of cattle have fed on buffalo 
grass and winter grasses, without any hay or grain 
whatever. The result has been surprising to all. 
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Among Texas cattle, or stock bred from them, (and 
there ia little other stock in the baffalo grass region,) 
there has been kaa loss than in the more eastern or 
floathern portion of the State, where they wore fed 
on hay or hay and corn. The cattle thus wintered 
will soon fatten upon the fresh grass. It ia natural 
for this stock to get its own living on the range, 
and they do not do well on corn the first year they 
are brought from Texas. Next to their native range 
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a.:field of standing corn stalks, after tbc cars have 
been plucked, seems the best suited to their wants. 
ShQ^p have also done well in Western Eanaas 
thia winter, on grass alone. , I am convinced that 
herdecs, with several hundred or thousands of cattle, 
will do bettor to seek some of the many canyotis, or 
sheltering bluffs, or timber patches, to bo found in 
the buifalo grass region, with plenty of water, and 
graze stock all the season, than to cut hay for them. 
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The loss in the former case will not equal the addi- 
tional expense in the latter case. Small stock raisers 
and farmers will undoubtedly do well to put up a 
little hay. 

In short, Western Kansas and its buffalo grass 
offers the best advantages in this State^ or in any State 
for stock raising, I do not advise people to rush into 
that region — that is, to the remote high prairies 
where nothing grows but buffalo grass — who are 
destitute of means, but with a*little capital to invest ' 
in stock, a living is certain and easy. There is cer- 
tainly no need for any to g'uffer for meat in that 
region, for buffalo meat is toothsome and nutritious, 
and to be had for the killing, while the peculiar waxy 
fat furnishes to the hard}^ frontiersman a sweet and 
healthful substitute for bread. 

The amount of feed on a given space of buffalo 
grass, is also much greater than most people suppose. 
Even Horace Greeley, who was the first man of 
prominence in the east, to recognize the value of the 
trans-Missouri country, speaks of grazing one bul- 
lock to each quarter section,** (160 acres.) But the 
most intelligent of experienced observers, reckon 
from three to five acres of buffalo grass as furnishing 
as much feed as one acre of our best prairie grasses, 
such as are found in eastern Kansas and in Illinois.. 

In confirmation of what has been said, I take 
pleasure in presenting the following letters, relating 
respectively to the northern, central and southern 
portions of Western Kansas. All are wntten by 

fentlemen well known^ in their respective localities, 
'he first is from a farmer, Mr. A. B. Warner, in 
northwestern Kansas : 

" Eepublic County, Kansasj 
November 28, 18^ 
Mr. C. C, Hutchinson : 

Dear Sir: I send you a few facts concerning the 
northern part of the State, or at least that portion 
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of it which has come under my personal observation. 
The portion I shall refer to, is chiefly watered by the 
Eepnblican Kiver and its tributaries. These streams 
have many beautiful mill sites, and we think here it 
would be hard to find a portion of prairie country 
more highly favored in respect to water, notwith- 
standing it is in ' drouthy Kansas. ' 

" About eighty miles west of this county, a tribu- 
tary takes in to the Eepublican, called Prairie Dog, 
and a beautiful stream It is, having quite a belt of 
timber along its banks. Its bottoms are wide and 
fertile, and all who see it -are in no wise sparing of 
their praise. There is yet little or * no settlement 
along the stream, and none on the adjacent prairies, 
but there is strong talk of a settlement there in the 
spring. White Eock is another tributary of the 
Eepublican and enters it about ten miles from where 
the last named stream crosses the western line of 
Kansas from Nebraska and in range five west. On 
its lovely bank, on lands the most beautiful eyes 
ever rested upon, we have taken up our abodes. Its 
line towards the head i& a trifle south of west, and 
it is about sixty miles long. It has quite an abun- 
dance of timber, though not quite so much as Prairie 
Dog, and besides the stream is not so large. The 
waters of the latter run the year round, while those 
of White Eock, in very dry weather, will sometimes 
cease to run, though at all times it contains a suffi- 
ciency of pure water for stock. Its bottoms are 
very fertile, as well as the adjoining prairies. The 
former are all taken for thirty miles from its mouth, 
but of the latter there are thousands and tens of 
thousands of acres of as rich and beautiful prairie 
lands Sever graced a western State. The old inhab- 
itants toy they can get a living here easier than in 
any other place they ever saw. 
Yours respectfully, 

A. B. WAENBE." 
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The next letter is from Rev. Dr. L. Sternberg, a 
Lutheran clergyman of high standing, who went to 
Western Kansas for his health, and to open farms 
with his sons. He formerly resided in New York, 
and afterward in Ohio and Northern Illinois, and is 
consequently familiar with the best dairy regions in 
the United iStates. I call especial attention to the 
testimony he adduces as to the character of this 
region for 

Dairying. 

"Fort Harker, December 10, 1870. 

Mr. C, C. Hutchinson : 

Dear Sir : You desire to know if the Plains are 
well adapted to butter and cheese making, and also 
my method. In replying to the first inquiry, it may 
be proper to say that I am not prepared to speak of 
the Plains generally. Portions of them may be bar- 
ren and destitute of water and of natural shelter for 
stock. My remarks are intended to apply more 
especially to Ellsworth county, the eastern limit in 
this part of the State of the buffalo grass region. 
Whether a country is well adapted for stock and dairy 
purposes, depends upon its grasses, water and climate. 

" We have both winter and summer grasses. Our 
winter grasses are such as keep green, and grow 
somewhat during the winter, especially in sheltered 
places in ravines and near the banks of streams. 
They come forward very early in the spring so as to 
afford good pasturage, in this region generally about 
the middle of March. The principal variety ripens 
about the first of June, and resembles what we used 
to call the early June grass in New York. When 
green, it is sweet and tender, and cattle eat it with 
avidity. 

" Our summer grasses may be divided into two 
classes, consisting of such as are only fit for grazing, 
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and such as are also suitable to be cut for hay. The 
term buffalo grass, includes the gramma grass, or the 
curled mesquit, both of them remarkably nutritious, 
even when ripened and dry, and affording almost as 
good pasturage in winter as in summer, but too short 
to be cut for hay. The blue joint is our principal 
grass for hay. It is the latest of our grasses in com- 
ing forward in the spring, only appearing about the 
time when our winter grasses are beginning to ripen. 
We have at present little more of this grass than is 
required for hay ; but I am sorry to say that it is 
slowly but surely supplanting the buffalo grass. The 
milk produced from these grasses is remarkably rich, 
and our cows have access to no pjants giving their 
milk an unpleasant flavor, except that late in the fall 
they sometimes eat a species of wild sage, giving it a 
bitter taste. 

" Good water is a prime necessity for a stock and 
dairy country. It should be running water. Stagnant 
water affects the quality of the milk injuriously. 
Water drawn by hand involves too much labor, and 
is too uncertain a reliance. Our river water, and 
that flowing from our numerous springs, is most 
excellent for stock; 

'* Our climate is of a medium character. We are 
subject to occasional storms, when cattle need some 
natural or artificial shelter, and it may be some hay. 
Usually, however, they graze upon the open prairie, 
in winter as in summer. Thus far I have not been 
required to feed my cattle more than about a dozen 
times during the winter, and they reach the spring 
in fine order, unless they should be pulled down 
somewhat by some special cause, such as coming in 
too early. In summer our climate is not warmer 
than in more northern latitudes. However warm it 
may be duting the day, our nights are invariably 
cool and refreshing. The heats of summer, there- 
fore, interfere but little with butter and cheese mak- 
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ingy to those who have a suitable place for the par- 
pose, and I know of no reason why we may not com- 
pete succesfully both as to quality and quantity with 
the dairymen of any part of our country. 

" In the manufacture of butter, I am careful as to 
the condition of my cream, not leaving it to stand 
too long. I use the dash churn. I am careful to 
work out all the buttermilk, and yet not destroy the 
grain of the butter. This requires both experience 
and skill. The salt which should be of the purest 
kind, and about an ounce to the pound of butter, 
should be thoroughly incorporated with the butter, 
and dissolve in it. If the cream be too warm in 
churning, the butter will be of an inferior quality, 
and will readily soften in warm weather. The proper 
temperature is from fifty-six to sixty degrees. The 
cooler the cream, the longer the butter is in coming, 
but the bettor the butter. 

Yours truly, 

L. STEENBBRGJ' 

At the last annual February meeting of the 
Farmers' Institute, held at the State Agricultural 
College, in Manhattan, Eev. Dr. Sternberg was pres- 
ent with his friend and neighbor of Ellsworth county, 
Mr. Long, who is engaged in the cheese business. 
Mr. Long said : * 

" Kansas is looked upon as a great beef-producing 
State, and we can certainly make as good cheese 
here as in Ohio, and can do it with less expense. 
Our cows cost less, and they net more. In Ohio it 
costs twenty-five dollars a year to keep a cow, in 
Kansas less than one-half that. Cheese in Ohio 
brings twelve and a half cents per pound ; mine 
brings eighteen and a half. Good cheese can be 
made in Kansas. Dairy farming is destined to 
become one of the most iDteresting and profitable 
branches of industry in Kansas." 
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Some one then asked, " How mach cheese cbd yon 
mftke from one gallon of milk ? " Mr. Long an- 
swered, " In Ohio, one ponnd from one gallon, or 
ten poujida of milk ; here, one pound from eight and 
two-thirds'pounds of milk. This is the quantity fVoia 
tbe common cow ; from the Aldemey, we can make 
more." 

Dr. Beynolds asked, " Do cowa give as much milk 
here as there ? " Hr. Long thought they did, fall as 
macb. " The buffalo grass produced as much, and richer 
milk, than the tame grass." 
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Dr. Sternberg said, " onr season being longer we can 
have two months more for butter and cheese making." 

Kt. Long was asked about exporting his cbeese. 
bat he has no need ; be finds a ready market for all 
bis in tbe State. Also about rennets. He sends to 
Utica, New York, and gets them at thirty cents, 
when they will cost fifty cents if bought here. 

The next letter is from Mr. Ernst Hohneck, a sur- - 
Teyor who has resided in Western Kansas about 
fonrteen years, and is entirely familiar with the 
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country he talks about. This letter throws light 
upon the "desert" question. There has been CTeat 
inquiry for that desert for several years, and of late 
it has come to be believed that the whole account 
of " a desert '- was a stupendous humbug of ancient 
geographers, but there has long been tSk in scien- 
tific quarters about the " sand hills of western Kan- 
sas," which certainly must have had some foundation 
in fact. I have occasionally met a man who had 
seen them, but could get no precise information as 
to their location until the following letter came to 
hand.^ After describing various counties in that 
region, and showing that all are possessed of good 
water and good soil, with considerable quantities of 
timber, and coal opened of fair quality for fuel, he 
proceeds : 

" Kice county, south of Ellsworth, through which 
runs the Arkansas Eiver and several tributaries, is, 
with the exception of timber, which is rather scarce, 
a most beautiful county, and contains, I believe, a 
greater per centage of tillable land, than any other 
county in the State I know of. The southeast part 
is already somewhat settled, and a colony from Ohio 
is expected to settle on Plum Creek next spring. 
Cow Creek is also in this county. Around Fort 
Zarah, in Barton county, near the mouth of that 
fine stream where the Big Walnut empties into the 
Arkansas, the nucleus of quite a settlement is now 
forming, and about two hundred families are to settle 
along the River and Walnut next spring. The ad- 
vance of a German colony, about ten families, set- 
tled eight miles above Zarah last spring, and raised 
quite a crop of corn, with pumpkins, melons, etc., 
without end. I have not a doubt but that the bot- 
toms of the Arkansas River, will turn out to be pro- 
digious corn land. 

" Walnut Creek Valley runs in a westerly direction 
for over a hundred miles, with abundance of timber 
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and water, and as fine bottoms as a man wants to 
see. The only drawback to the settlement of that 
part of our beautiful State, may be Indian difficulties. 

" In conclu^on, let me give you the result of my 
observations during a residence of fifteen years in 
the State, the greater part of which I spent in the 
western part. 

" The story of the American Desert, as far as it 
relates to that portion of Kansas that lays north of 
the Arkansas Eiver, is a myth, and never had any 
foundation. That "belt of land," beyond which, 
according to early histories of Kansas, the Desert 
commenced, ex:ists only in imagination. True, there 
is a range of sandhills, from one to two miles wide, 
on the west side of the Little Arkansas, as far north 
as the mouth of Jarvis Creek, emptying into Cow 
Creek, and also another narrow range of sandhills 
on the west side of Cow Creek, from the Plum 
Butes, on the old Santa Fe Koad, extending, with 
intermissions, about ten miles north. But the land 
west of these hills is just as good as east of it. 

" I suppose the idea of this desert originated in this 
way: During that season when the buffalo roam 
north in immense numbers, they eat the whole 
country so closely that it looks to the casual observer 
entirely bare, and devoid of vegetation, Buffalo 
and even horses, will find sustenance on this very 
ground, it being the nature of the buffalo grass to be 
continually growing, and the part next to the 
ground, almost in it, being the most nutritous part, 
and very sweet ; horses, which are used to the plains, 
will graze on this very ground, when loose, in pref- 
erence to places, where the grass has not been 
pastured. Another peculiarity of the buffalo grass 
is, that it only grows in packed ground, and dies out 
as soon as the, buffalo quits the country, and the 
action of the rains and frosts loosens the soil. After 
the buffalo have left a portion of the country for 
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good, in a few years single stools of blue stem grass 
will appear, which increase in size from year to year, 
until the whole country, which grew once the short 
buffalo grass, is covered with blue stem, and then 
has all the appearance of an agricultural country. 
I have watched this transformation ever since 1855, 
and it is a fact and no theory. Thousands of tons 
of prairie hay can be cut now, where ten years a^^o 
nothing but buffalo grass grew. Whoever opens a 
farm in a buffalo grass region, needs to plow his 
land deep^ from six to eight inches at leasts so as to 
prepare it at once for crops. And all this great 
region in the western part of the State, will be thus 
transformed shortly, and will be found to be the 
granary of the west." 

Upon receipt of this valuable letter I wrote to the 
author requesting him to explain why he " confined 
his remarks to the region north of the Arkansas 
Eiver, in showing that the country was generally 
good, and that a few square miles of sand hills had 
been magnified into a boundless "desert.'* In reply 
the following letter came to hand : 

" When I spoke rather negatively of the country 
south of Arkansas river, I had in my mind a P©ar 
shaped tract of land, with its stem end near Fort 
Dodge, and the opposite about south of the mouth 
of Cow creek, which empties into the Arkansas in 
Kice county, with a width at its broadest part (south 
of Pawnee Eock, seventeen miles west of Zarah) of 
about sixty miles, which consists of a series of sand- 
hills, naked sandy flats, and bunch grass prairie. 
This part is entirely destitue of timber, but in most 
parts well watered, and having considerable salt 
water branches running through it. 

^' The Arkansas river is also, with the exception of 
a strip of about fourteen miles running east from 
Fort Zarah, destitute of timber from below the 
mouth of Cow. creek to the west line of the State, 
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and beyond to near Fort Lyon. The Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Kailroad has been surveyed and 
located to Fort Dodge, which will open these wide 
and fertile bottoms to settlement. The sandy dis- 
trict, however, spoken of above, will be a great graz- 
ing country, as the grass on it is very nutritious, 
and the configuration of the country affording a 
great deal of shelter to stock in the winter. South 
of this district lays a beautiful country, along the 
tributaries of the little Eed river, or feed Fork of 
the Arkansas. Mulberry, Turkey, Medicine Lodge, 
Bluff creek, etc., are among these creeks. The soil 
is here red in all its shades, and every little thaw or 
rain, will color the streams red. 

" Two years ago this winter, I found the bottoms 
covered with the tallest blue stem grass. A great 
deal of winter grass, which we generally call June 
grass, grows also here. The country is also timbered 
with Cottonwood, Cedar in great quantity on the 
bluffs, Mulberry, Elm, Walnut, Oak, Hackberry, and 
on the South Fork, with China tree. I found bodies 
of timber containing from forty to eighty acres. 
Eock is very scarce here; the deepest canyon, as 
well as the highest bluffs, are devoid of it. In if^y 
opinion, it will not be very long before this country 
will be the great winter quarters of the stock men 
of Western Kansas. As for shelter, there is nothing 
that will surpass it in thes# parts. 

"Since my last, I learned that about fifty claims are 
taken on Walnut creek, and the Arkansas, in the 
vicinity of Fort Zarah. So the Star of Empire is 
moving westward at a lively rate. It is some satis- 
faction to contemplate, that in fifteen years civiliza- 
tion has conquered two hundred and fifty miles of 
wilderness. 

Yours truly, 

ERNST HOHNECK." 
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Here is the new geography at last. H^re is the " G. 
A. D." reduced in its extent to a small area, and then, 
still worse for the fictions of the past, even this sand 
hill district ^^will be a great grazing country, as the grass 
on it is very nutritious, and the configuration of the coun- 
try affords a great deal of shelter to stock in the winter,''^ 

At last we have '* corralled " the " Great Amer- 
ican Desert," and we find it to be a well watered, 
pear shaped pasture field, good for summer and 
especially excellent for winter grazing. 

Others whom I have lately seen, who have been 
through this region, assure mo that it greatly 
abounds in wild fruits — berries of different kinds, 
and several varieties of large and luscious plums and 
grapes. The sand hills north of the Arkansas, de- 
scribed by Mr, Hohneck, also produce an abundance 
of wild fruit and small scrub oaks. 

And yet it is easy to see how this fiction went 
abroad. All the sand hills spoken of by Mr. Hoh- 
neck, lie in the path of the old Santa Fe wagon 
road over which ten years ago two or three million 
dollars worth of goods were annually carried in 
wagons, and over which a stage coach ran. This 
road has been traveled for many years. Thirty 
years a'go, teams from Chihuahua, in Mexico, hauled 

goods to that place, by this route, from St. Louis, 
►f course there was truth enough in the sandy part 
of the story, to account for the errors of the miser- 
able geographers. It is also true that as we near 
the base of the Eocky Mountains we enter upon a 
country covered with what seems to be a bed of 
sand and coarse gravel. At what point one leaves 
the soil of Western Kansas and enters the sandy 
regions of Colorado, I am unable to say, haying only 

?assed over the country in the night, by railroad, 
t is probable, however, that the transition is a 
gradual one, the finer portions of the sand and 
soil from the mountain bases having been washed 
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down toward the Missouri Kiver. Even this sand of 
Colorado, however, is covered with our never-failing 
buffalo grass, and in tlie poorest localities, where 
this is partially crowded out by the Cactus, heavy 
crops are always grown by irrigation. Mr. Hohneck 
further explains the barren appearance of the plains 
by showing how the buffalo eats the grass down close 
to the ground. The sweetness of the lower stalk of 
this grass is apparent to the taste of one who chews 
it. The little wild prairie dogs live chiefly on the 
lower stalks and roots* of the buffalo grass, and 
when they have pulled it all in one locality, they 
move their village to fresher fields. It is believed by 
frontiersmen that wherever prairie dogs establish 
their habitations, water may be found at a moderate 
depth by digging. The theory is reasonable, and is 
probably not less true than the infallible test on 
more eastern prairies, by which a crawfish hole may 
always be followed to never failing water. 

In the first letter of Mr. Hohneck, an important 
suggestion is made about plowing these lands deep^ 
the deeper the better. It is not simply that the 
rains may be caught and retained in a deep bed of 
soil, and that lootlets may find nutriment deep in 
the moist earth, when they would dry out in a shal- 
low soil, but the action of the atmosphere, and of 
frost, is desirable to bring this hard earth into a 
proper condition for producing crops. Not that the 
earth is difficult to plow, or stiff and heavy like a 
clay soil, but if has been beaten by the storms of 
centuries, and trodden under foot by millions of 
buffalo, until it is so compact that air cannot enter 
it, and rain can hardly penetrate its surface. 

Among the most important objects accomplished 

by the plowing of any soil, is the exposure of its 

particles to the air, in order that certain chemical 

changes may take place, which induce the growth 

6* 
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of vegetation. Especially do these soils of Western 
Kansas need to be plowed de^p, that they may have 
the benefit of this ameliorating process. Here the 
STEAM PLOW is eventually to win its triumphs. On 
those broad fields, free from sloughs and miry places, 
there are possibilities open to inventors and large 
farmers in this direction, which are forbidden by the 
small lots, or stony land, or heavy clay soil, or deep 
mud, of eastern farms, or of other prairie States. 

T^E CATTLE BUSINESS. 

The New York Tribune, of January 6, 1871, says : 
" The belt of beef supply is receding year by year. 
In 1866 only 44 head of Texas cattle reached this 
market. * * The chief supplies of beef 
already come from regions west of the Wabash, and 
south of the Ohio. If this is true of 1870, what 
may be expected in 1875, or even 1873 ? * * 

Evidently it is of no avail for the farmer east of the 
Wabash to contend with those vast plains, covered 
with the most nutritious grasses. The herdsman 
there can produce a three-year-old steer that will 
dress 550 pounds, as cheaply as the former can fat- 
ten a spring pig." 

It is easy to see why the cattle business cannot so 
readily be overdone as most other kinds of business. 
By the employment of sufficient capital and labor, 
manufacturers may in a few months, flood the mar- 
ket with goods and ruin the business. The necessi- 
ties or fashions of the day may also change, and fail 
the manufacturer. The farmers of the country are 
only limited in the amount of grain they raise, by 
the labor they choose to employ in seed time and 
harvest, and for this reason, in connection with the 
uncertainties of the weather, grain raisers in all 
parts of the world are liable to extreme fluctuations 
m the price of their products. 
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But it ia evident that the supply of beef cattle 
is limited by the natural iDcrease, and it is also evi- 
dent that it will not soon become unfashionable to 
eat beef. Therefore it is that everywhere the cattle 
bnainoss ia among the most secure and certain of all 
occupations. But it needs no argument to ahow 
that a region abounding in such grassec, as we hav« 
described, with a plentiful supply of stock water, in 
a healthy climate, and in a region traversed b^ 
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railroads, furnishing competition in freights, must 
distance all competitors in its attractions for stock rais- 
ers or dealers. 

The bnaine^B in -Kansas is already immense.- 
There were during the year 1870, about 200,000 head 
of cattle shipped out of Kansas, of which number 
about 150,000 consisted of Texas catile, part of 
which were direct from Texas, while the remainder 
had been herded a few months in this State. Eati- 
mating 150,000 Texas cattle all around, at $30 per 
bead, including those wintered here, and ' ' ' ■ — 
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a sum of $4,500,000. The native stock averaged 
J50 per head, making for 50,000 head $2,500,000, or 
a gross total of $7,000,0C0, which is probably as close 
nn approximation as can be made of the business. 

Texas cattle are descended from the Spanish cattle 
brought to America by the conquerors of Mexico, 
and the characteristics of the original stock have 
l>een high ten ed by their treatment and the climate 
in which they have been raised. No attempt is ever 
made to improve the stock by selecting breeders, and 
about the only attention a herd receives, is to brand 
the calves when young. They range at pleasure, 
summer and winter, in immense herds, and ar3 only 
driven together by the swiftest horsemen or caught 
with the lasso. None, or very few, of the cows are 
reserved for milk, and no calves killed, and the 
increase of the herds is therefore much more rapid- 
than in those countries where a large share of 
calves go to the l^utcher, or are killed before they are 
old enough for yeal. 

People sometimes talk of "Cherokee" cattle, and 
^^ Wichita mountain" cattle, and either confound 
them with Texas cattle, or class them as a distinct 
breed. They are cattle descended from the Texas 
stock, but bave been crossed with northern stock, 
which before the war was driven extensively into the 
Indian Territory — called from its principal tribe, the 
"Cherokee country." These crosses show all grades 
of stock, and at once show how easy it is to improve 
the original long horned, long legged, gaunt, race- 
horse breed of Texas cattle. It. is becoming a very 
popular practice in Kansas, particularly on the west- 
ern and southern frontier, to purchase a herd of one 
or two year old Texas heifers, paying therefor from 
five to eight dollars per head, and cross them with 
the best bull the breeder can purchase. With a 
thorough bred or full blood short horn sire, the first 
cross is decidedly better than the common American 
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stock. I will not stop to figure out the profits result- 
ing from this business, with the advantages here 
presented. 

The original Texas stock improves in this country 
— ^they broaden out and take on more flesh. This is 
undoubtedly owing to the climate, which is much 
more vigorous and bracing than their native plains. 
Yet, notwithstanding all that I have said, and much 
more of the same favorable sort, is true, there is a 
strong prejudice against Texas cattle, but uniformly ^ 
so far as I have observed, men who have dealt in 
this stock to any extent, and all who have bred from 
it, are favorably inclined toward it. At the same 
time nearly all are agreed that if a man have the 
means to buy all the cows he wishes to pommence 
the business with, it is better to buy the best stock 
he can get, and then improve it as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Last fall, I met in Colorado John S. Chisum, of 
Fort Concho, Texas. Mr. Chisum is one of those 
companionable frontiersmen who has the best in- 
stincts of a gentleman, and yet prefers to broil his 
slice of beef on a stick before a camp fire, and wrap 
himself in a blanket on the open prairie with his 
saddle for a pillow, and all out doors for a bed room, 
rather than board at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Now 
Chisum told me all about the " Texas cattle fever," 
and this is the story : 

In their native condition the cattle range to please 
themselves. , They get up and lie down ; graze early 
and late ; go to a salt lick for salt, or drink fresh 
water at pleasure, or if their appetite inclines, can 
browse on buds and bushes. By this life, they keep 
healthy and hearty and under such circumstances 
never have Texas fever, Spanish fever or any other 
fever or contageous disease. But in an evil hour for 
them, the owner* decides to drive them north. A 
corrall or rail pen is built of great strength, but only 
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large enough to hold the herd that is to be driveo. 
Boys and men, mounted on swift horses, and armed 
with terrible whips, which in their hands crack like 
pistols, collect the trembling beasts, and holding 
them on a close range by day, pen them in the 
yard every night. From one to three months is 
occupied by this process, according to the size of 
the drove, or the means at the command of the 
drover. The owner of the drove is probably with 
it very little, or if with it he is probably indifferent 
as to its necessities. The result is, that during the 
time of preparing to move the drove north, it is 
confined on a limited range, watered at irregular 
times, entirely deprived of salt, at night confined in 
the close pen, which often is deep with mud, and 
generally the poor creatures are kept in a constant 
•fitate of excitement and privation, totally unlike 
their former free and easy life. 

By the time they are started on their journey 
they are falling off in fiesh, and the drover hurries 
them forward with rapid marches, to get into 
market before they become too poor to sell. They 
go in droves of from 1,000 to 10,000 head, and upon 
the average one man in the saddle is required to 
each hundred head of cattle. On the "cattle trail," 
as the lines of travel are called, they have short 
feeding times, and close herding, and get no salt 
unless they cross a salt lick, (spots of earth where 
salt water oozes out and is evaporated, leaving salt 
upon the surface, to which all herbivorous animals 
resort, whether wild or tame, and with their tongues 
lick up the salt.) They often pass over considerable 
distances without water, and traveling in hot 
weather, and amid the dust raised by themselves, 
they become extremely thirsty, and upon approach- 
ing the narrow ford at which a stream is crossed, 
they rush in headlong haste to reach the water. At 
narrow streams the crowding of those in the rear 
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sends the foremost out without a fhli drink^ and the 
reckless, hasty drivers add to the general harry and 
excitement. 

The consequence of all this ifl, that the drovo 
becomes feverish and diseased. Mr. Ghisum says he 
can tell whether a drove i& healthy or not; the mo- 
ment he goes among them, not only by their general 
appearance, but especially by a peculiar smell emitted 
by those which have the Texas fever, fee says he 
never had this disease in any drove he handled, 
because he took proper care of them, and the disease 
was never communicated by one of his droves to 
any other cattle, and he has taken many Texas 
cattle among northern cattle during the worst sea- 
son of the year. 

It is a peculiarity of this disease, that the cattle 
among which it originates do not die, but only those * 
northern cattle with which they come in contact. 
It is also true that Texas cattle, after being wintered 
in this or any other northern region, are as liable to 
die ^th the Texas fever, if afterward exposed to it, 
as our finest northern stock. Cattle die with this 
disease, which have not been among the diseased 
Texas cattle, but only ranged upon ground and 
drank from water lately frequented by a diseased 
Texas drove. Cold weather destroys the influence 
of the disease and it is not communicated after 
heavy frosts come, and therefore the laws of Kansas 
do not permit Texas cattle to be driven into this 
State during the period between the first day of 
March and the first day of December of each year, 
and at no time, are they permitted to be driven east 
of the 6th principal meridian, but they may be 
shipped through the State on railroads at any time. 

Texas cattle are largely bought in the fall and 
kept through the winter, and until they fatten on 
the grasses of the succeeding summer, when they 
are in fine condition for beef. Those who have only 
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seen this stock immediately after its arrival from 
Texas, by the mode of driving that our friend 
Chisum describes, really know nothing about its 
quality. The remark of a blind man to whom a 
friend was boasting of a fine horse, is also applica- 
ble to these cattle: "Is your horse fat?" "Yes." 
" Then of course he looks well." 

I quote from volume seven, Transactions of Illinois 
State Agricultural Society : 

" Butchers tell us that Texas cattle are better for 

Eacking than ordinary western cattle, the meat 
eing finer grained, richer, and more tender than 
the rough, coarse stock hitherto shipped from the 
west. As a matter of profit they are considerably 
ahead of native cattle. The hides are worth from 
fifteen to twenty per cent more, and the yield of 
tallow is far larger." 

Some of the fattest cattle ever killed in this State 
were corn fed Texas steers, but they were brought 
here when young, and had wintered here two or 
three seasons, and become accustomed to our climate 
and grasses, and to eating corn. 

Mr. Andrew Wilson, of Topeka, is one of our 
most successful dealers in Texas cattle, and he has 
kindly furnished me with many items about the 
business. He buys four and five year old steers in 
the fall, at about $22.50 per head, averaging 900 
pounds. In winter he has kept about 300 head 
together, and in summer, 1000 to 2000 head. Sum- 
mer and winter he provides one man and horse for 
every hundred head. It is very important to salt 
freely and let the stock have . constant access to 
water. Heretofore he has wintered in Eastern Kan- 
sas, on prairie hay and corn stalks in the field, (the 
latter being the best) and a few bushels of corn per 
head. Hereafter he intends to graze his Texas 
cattle the year round in Western Kansas. Last 
winter he kept 3000 head and sold in September for 
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$4.25 per hundred, groas weight, the average beiDg 
1312 pounds (exceptiug 350 cows). Another party 
kept 1000 head, boaght from the same Toxait herd, 
and sold at the time Mr. Wilson did, and only 
received $40 per head, a difference on 1000 head of 
$15,760. This loss was caused solely by short feed- 
ing and lack of care. Last summer, Mr. Wilson'a 
Texas cattle gained about 406 ponnds per head on 
grass. He usually sells to buyers who come into 
the country. For fattening exclusively on grass, be 
prefers Texas cattle, but to feed on corn, he prefers 
native stock. Here are bis figures : 
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The above estimate pats all expenses at the high- 
est figures. If the selling price faDs below the above, 
of course the buying price for the fresh stock will 
decrease proportionally. In grazing through the 
season on buffalo grass, he estisiates the entire coat 
for the year not to exceed six dollars per head, and 
while the loasea will sometimes be greater, the profit 
will be much more than by keeping the cattle on 
hay and com. 

If a stock raiser hflve the eapital he advises to 
buy good native heifers, but from his own observa- 
tion he is satisfied that the first cross of Texas stock 
with Short Horn, makes a stock fully eqnal to our 
common cattle, and Texas heifers, which have their 
first calvea in this country, and are subject to ordi- 
nary herding, become gentle and easily handled. 
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Mr, Wilson is a native of Ohio, and has lired in 
Sangamon county, Illinois. He considers, as do all 
-who are familiar nitb it, that Kansas is the beet 
stock State yet opened. Its unsurpassed wild 
grasses, and abundant streams, with gravelly or 
rocky bottoms, place it far ahead of the best por- 
tions of Illinois for gra?ing purposes He has some 
"'" knhSae am ng wh h s the 
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Short Horn bull of which a life-like cut is given else- 
where. 

Western farmers talk of stall-feeding cattle, when 
corn in the ear is thrown to them. They are also 
fed hay or permitted to run in standing cornstalks, 
from which the corn has been picked. Frequently 
the cornstalks are cut and put before them, ears and 
all. In either case it is desirabll that there be two 
fields or yards, and fattening hogs are each day put 
in the yard occupied by the cattle, the day pre- 
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viously. Upon the farm of Lieut.-Governor Elder 
in Franklin county, I found the husked corn placed 
in troughs, conveniently elevated on legs, and th 
hogs running with the cattle. He thinks, after sev- 
eral years careful experiment, that he saves twenty- 
five bushels to each steer by husking his corn, instead 
of feeding in the shock. He fattens annually about 
200 head, feeding them all they will eat for six 
months, which is about eighty bushels of corn each. 
Hay orxorn fodder is also given. Corn is placed in 
the troughs twice a day, and all feeding is done with 
the strictest regularity. Feeding twepty to forty 
bushels to a steer, he deems, as do all experienced 
feeders, almost a waste, as they are not made good 
beef, and will not do any better on grass the next 
summer than cattle which have had but two or three 
bushels given them the last month of feeding time. 

Four-year-old native steers in the fall are worth 
3i to 4 cents gross, weighing 1,300 to 1,400 pounds. 
They gain by six months feeding about 250 pounds, 
and sell for 6 J to 7 cents gross, in the spring when 
grass-fed cattle are not in the market. An equal 
number of hogs are put with the cattle, to take their 
waste and leavings, and the net profit on each hog is 
ten dollars. By this method his corn nets him above 
interest on capital invested, from 80 cents to $1.00 
per bushel. The only shelter his fat cattle have 
from the wind, is a gentle bluff, upon the south side 
of which is his feeding gi'ound. 

I give below the annual average prices of beef 
cattle for six years, at the cattle market, Chicago, 
Illinois, taken from the report of the United States 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Hon. Horace Capron. 
The prices are per hundred pounds gross weight. 
It should be noted that the great range of prices for 
each year^ results chiefly from the difference in qual- 
ity of cattle. It is always bad management to send 
poor cattle to market : 
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Prices of beef cattle in Chicago, Illinois^ per hundred, 

gross weight. 

1864. $2^6 to $6.72 1867 $3.52 to 8.02 

1866 2.94 to 8.46 1868 3.41 to 8.10 

1866 3.53 to 7.72 1869 3.79 to 7.66 

Average price for six years, $3.24 to $7.61. The 
average expense of shipment per head, from the Mis- 
souri Elver to Chicago, is about five dollars. 

Arrangements have been perfected by which it is 
expected to send fresh beef and buffalo to New York 
and other eastern cities from Kansas, during this 
summer, in Bankings Patent Eefrigerator cars, an 
invention of one of our citizens, Mr. T. L. Kankin, 
of Lyndon, Osage county. Experimental trips were 
made last year with eminent success. The car is 
nearly air tight, and contains ice, and beef in quarters 
can be sent in perfect order, at less rates than when 
shipped alive, as thirty head can be carried, while 
but eighteen live bullocks usually go in a car. Meat 
was earned 100 hours in one of these cars, from 
July 25 to August 1st, 1870, at a temperature of 50 
to 55 degrees. The walls are composed of fifteen 
separate and tight partitions, made of wood and 
paper, with spaces between. 

The Hearth and Home, of New York City, for 
February 4, 1871, contains an illustrated article upon 
this subject, showing that our exhaustless meat 
supplv is to be carried to the door of our eastern 
ftienas. 

A new class of stock cars are also put on to rail- 
roads this year for the first time, called Steel's 
palace stock cars. In these cars, cattle are watered 
and fed while in transit, and the time to New York 
or any* other distant point is less than half that 
required under the old system of transporting live 
stock. 

The foundations are being laid for giving Kansas 
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a reputation, as to the quality of its stock, equaled 
only by the profit with which it is reared. 

Many very fine breeding animals have been brought 
to this State at great expense to their owners. 
Among those who have considerable herds of thor- 
ough-bred and full blood Short Horn cattle, are Judge 
K. L. Chaffe & Sons, Manhattan ; Andrew Wilson, 
Topeka; John Inlow, Olathe; I. N. Insley, Oska- 
loosaj Wm. S. Pickrell, Ottawa; Mr. Moler, of 
Anderson county. Among those with thorough- 
bred or full blood Jersey cattle, are, I. S. Kallooh. 
Lawrence; E. A. Smith, Lawrence; Rev. Winfield 
Scott, Leavenworth, and others. Hon. S. C. Pome- 
roy, United States Senator, also has upon his farm 
at Muscotah, some thorough-bred Holstein cattle, 
which are famous for combining the qualities of 
good milkers, docility, size, and a readiness to take 
on fat. 

All those gentlemen mentioned above, and many 
others, have fine herds of swine, including fine stock 
of all the best breeds; Berkshire, Essex, Poland 
China, Suflfolks, Chester White, etc. Alfred Gray, 
Secretary of Kansas State Agricultural Society, has 
upon his farm at Wyandotte, probably the finest lot' 
of Berkshires in the west. He has visited all the 
breeders of note in the United States and the Cana- 
das, and has purchased the best animals he could find. 
He has made this business a speciality for several 
years, with eminent success. 

THE SHEEP BUSINESS. 

Perhaps there is no branch of ordinary husbandry 
at which one should serve a longer apprenticeship 
before enteribg upon it for himself, than the raising, 
of sheep. Sheep must have care and attention to 
thrive anywhere, and it is not advisable for men, 
or for boys as has often been the case * '^ ^ 
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who are utterly ignorant of the business to com- 
mence it with a large flock. 

The cattle business is so easily learned, gives so 
little trouble, and is so i^fe and profitable, that 
nearly all who have any inclination to the stock 
business, seek herds of cattle rather than flocks of 
sheep, but there are many million head of sheep in 
Ohio and States west of it, that must in some way 
be handled by their owners, who are greatly dispiri- 
ted by the low price of wool. Such flocks should 
be driven • to Kansas. There are also multitudes 
who own poor or profitless farms in those States, 
who understand the sheep business, and could efisily 
and profitably convert their farms into sheep and 
bring their sheep here to be converted into cash, 
not by selling, but by keeping. For the benefit of 
these, and other interested people, let us glance at 
the sheep business in Kansas. 

The pasturage is boundless and it is good. If 
left to themselves sheep will keep the grass down in 
certain places by close feeding. The short fresh 
herbage is more sweet and nutritious, and the 
ground is also drier under their feet than would be 
tall grass, from which the dews and rains do not so 
quickly dry out. This is also an advantage in cases 
of foot rot. From this disease many flocks of sheep 
have been cured by bringing them to Kansas. The 
climate is more congenial to sheep as well as man, 
than the damp atmosphere of regions east of the 
Mississippi, and our comparative freedom from mud 
is another great advantage over the older western 
States. By herding sheep on a moderately close, 
.rather than a wide range, never driving or hurrying 
them, and giving them a plenty of water and salt, 
they are kept during the summer at a trifling cost, 
and in good condition. 

It is the almost universal opinion among jnen of 
experience, that sheep do not do as well if fed ex- 
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clusively on prairie hay. It is said that it has ^ 
constipating effect upon them, which it does not 
upon other stock, and that to correct this, a small 
feed of corn should be given every day through the 
winter, giving them hay and corn as soon as the 
frost strikes the grass. By commencing to feed corn 
early, a very little with prairie hay will keep them 
in excellent order. An amount equal to about a 
half bushel per head for the winter, is considered 
sufficient with good hay. If sheep are fed upon corn 
fodder, as is frequently and profitably the case, this 
is deemed sufficient. Many feed sheaf oats instead 
of corn, and think them even better. But for large 
profits in wintering sheep^in Eastern Kansas, one 
should have blue grass pastures or winter rye for 
grazing. With access to either, there are not upon 
the average, two weeks in the entire winter, but 
that sheep will keep fat without other feed. All 
sheep do better to be protected from the occasional 
winter rains, and I think it wrong to ask people to 
bring their flocks here without informing them that 
they will be well repaid in money as well as in com- 
fort of mind, by providing rough shelter for their 
ewes. 

But the best place in Kansas for keeping large 
flocks of sheep, yes the best place in the United 
States, all things considered, is the buffalo grass 
region of Western Kansas. The altitude and dry- 
ness of the atmosphere and consequent freedom from 
disease in these regions, the comparative exemption 
from winter rains, the boundless range upon the 
short, sweet and nutritious grasses which afford 
feed of about equal value the year round, the abun- 
dant supply of pure and palatable water, the over- 
hanging bluffs and ledges, and skirts of timber aid 
various conveniences for making a shelter for the 
weak .and helpless, the excellent grass for hay, of 
which a few pounds per head should be put up as a 
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contingent provision against storms, the convenience 
by railroads for marketing matton or wool, and 
finally the fact that all these advantages are offered 
absolutely without costy these inducements ought to 
bring millions of sheep to Kansas this year. Sheep 
do not need grain when they have access to buffalo 
grass. Many flocks are herded in New Mexico and 
Colorado without feed, excepting grass, and without 
shelter except timber or bluffs, and the business is 
extremely profitable if taken in hand by those who 
understand and like it. 

In that region two or three shepherds often start 
off with their flock of 2,000 head, taking a team, 
perhaps of oxen, and a wagon laden with provisions, 
a tent, and conveniences for camping. They permit 
the flock to range pretty much at pleasure, follow- 
ing with the team at the rate of one to five miles 
per day, and camping when night overtakes them. 
Having several trained shepherd dogs, who keep on 
the outskirts of the flock, it is not much trouble, by 
taking turns on guard, to keep the little prairie 
wolves, or coyotes, at a distance. At times finding 
good pasturage, water and shade, they may remain 
a week at one encampment. They keep goats or 
a cow or two for milk, while the flock supplies them 
with fat and juicy meat. 

This romantic, easy-going and vagabond sort of 
life, is followed from shearing time until cold 
weather, by which time they will have returned to 
the vicinity of their homes. Here they find the 
grass which has been growing all summer, ready 
cured for winter use, and their flocks can stay on 
the "home range" for several months. There are 
many puny boys and men, dragging out a pampered 
and miserable existance in the east, to whom a sum- 
mer's campaign of this sort on the high, rolling, 
healthy pasture fields of Western Kansas, would give 
a new lease of liie. Health for the feeble an' 
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pay for all, awaits those who enter the aheep busi- 
ness in those regioae. « 

I speak with the utmost confidence, when saying 
that Western Eaneas offers extraordinary advan- 
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tages for raising wool or mutton. I speali with 
feeling when I call to mind the fact that there are 
thousands of wool-growers in the eaat who are upon 
the verge of ruin from the low price of wool, coupled 
with the high price of land. They are almost ready 
to give away their flocks, but by bringing them here 
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tboy can, even at present prices, not only save them- 
selves, but enrich themselves at the business. Mr. 
Jesse Connell, a wealthy farmer near Leavenworth 
City, who has lived upon the border for thirty years, 
Informed me some years ago, that with wool at 
twenty-five cents per pound at Leavenworth, he 
could double his money every year on sheep, by 
taking thepa where there was free pasturage, and by 
giving them personal supervision. 

This subject is so important and is fraught with 
BO much of good to those wool-growers who will 
heed what is proven, that I solicited a letter upon 
the subject from Dr. Booking, of Alma, Wabaunsee 
county, who has had extensive experience in many 
parts of the world,, including South America and 
Australia. His reply is given as follows : 

"Kansas by its climate, soil, water, and short 
winters, is eminently a wool growing country, and 
was selected for a home by me four years ago. My 
experience on sheep in Europe and in the Branda 
Oriental del Uruguay of South America, during four 
years, (from 1857 to 1861,) gave me a taste for wool- 
raising, having had under my superintendency on 
Mrs. Wendelstadt's farm, on the Kio Negro, as many 
as 72,000 head. 

^' To commence with the trade, one has to decide 
himself beforehand, if he wants to raise for the 
butcher or for the improvement of wool; both being 
a business altogether apart, and much depending on 
the circumstances given. To go sure, and I intend 
to walk that path, raising for the carcass is for the 
present state of our communications the most 
advisable, and may afterwards, when a good founda- 
tion is laid, easily be turned to the other. If a man 
with large means intends to raise for wool merely, 
or principally, I leave it open to him to select Ne- 
grettes or Combwools, as both will pay with neces- 
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sary care ; and although I belong to the old merino 
school, I am last to deny the qualities of a Cotswold. 

"The stock to commence with, is our native stodk 
anyhow, and this sheep can be had amply in Michi- 
gan, some parts of Iowa, northern Illinois, and the 
very best in Ohio. Keep out of Missouri flocks, or 
elsewhere, where there is principally a timber pas- 
ture. Not more than a thousand head should be 
herded in one flock, except where there are wethers 
enough already to be herded separately with the 
rams to the middle of November, when the latter 
may be put among the ewes for a fortnight. 

" For a shepherd not everybody is tit, the more 
the man loves his kind of stock, and the more easy 
tempered he is, the better it will be for the owner. 
An old man will generally do better than young 
ones, and rather abstain from the aid of dogs if you 
are not convinced of the phlegm of your herdsman 
and the thorough training of your collies. Fat 
flocks can not be attained with a lad exhausting his 
pony and his sheep with aeedless disturbance. 
About the summer care, much need not be told. 
Turn the flock out after dew, that they have ample 
time yet to fill before eleven, then let them lay down 
to ruminate, and past the midday heat herd them 
slowly homeward, not forgetting the water, because 
contrary to the general opinion, your sheep are great 
drinkers. But starting from the siesta, (range,) 
let the herdsman look after sleepy lambs that they 
get the necessary awakening, "When the flies be- 
come very troublesome, I find it better to stay all 
night on some lofty spot, rather than to shut them 
up in the corrall. In winter, as sheds are mostly 
nothing but **pia desideria," let your flock enjoy the 
most protected spot of timber accessible to you. Do 
not grow impatient when you see the ewes' wool 
hanging loose around their sides early in spring, it 
is not yet clipping time. The lambs should not 
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oome before the middle of April, and they should all 
be there at the first of May. That the owner 
morning and evening be always at the spot to 
inspect the tail of his flock is a matter of course ; 
of foot-rot and divers complaints, he will not find 
much, and a little pine tar in an eggshell will gen- 
erally perform the cure, but itch in rainy seasons 
he will find to beware of Of herbs poisonous to 
sheep, there is not a single one known to me in 
Kansas. 

" ]Now about the dollars and cents. To keep less 
than ^ve hundred will not pay, and many a good 
farmer of my acquaintance has become sheep-sick 
by a little flock that annoyed himi by its intrusions 
and daily damages in summer in the fields, and in 
winter on the haystacks and in the orchard. The 
sheep are to be herded and kept under a careful eye 
all the time. You cannot turn them out at large like 
horses and cattle. But with eight hundred ewes 
(as a minimum) and thirty-two rams, the business 
will pay. With eight hundred, the wool, (four 
pound a piece, and at an average price of twenty-two 
cents per pound, at the nearest raili'oad depot) will 
pay the expenses, (herdsman, bay, shelter, salt, loss, 
etc.,) and the lambs will be your profit, but with a 
thousand your books will show other results, and 
the more if you ship your fleece directly east. My 
experimental flock gave me 75 per cent twin lambs, 
of good constitution, and as we need not, in Kansas, 
kill the buck lambs for want of milk in the mothers' 
udders, which is the ease on the Kio de la Platte and 
in Australia, by the first of September your young 
ones will hardly bo discernible from the old ones. 
Your expended capital of $3.00 will bring you 80 
cents interest in wool, which is equal to the running 
expenses and customary losses, and you have besides 
a sure oflnpring that will double your principal cap- 
ital every two years, as sure as death and taxes, if 
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you apply the necessary care, and if extraordinary 
losses do not occur. Is there any other honest busi- 
ness that can beat that? Our water is clear, sum- 
mer care costs nothing, and hay you can make on 
Uncle Sam's realms as much as you please for a 
dozen years to come. 

" Kow good bye. For the different breeds and the 
general management, lots of books are open, and 
Orange, Judd & Co., In New York, will be happy to 
sell them to you. All I want to add are my first 
words: Kansas is a wool-growing country, if Hhere 
is any, and open to enterprise and energy for every- 
body, who takes naturally an interest in animals 
and raises them as nature teaches." 

From T. C. Hill, Esq., of Americus, Lyon county, 
I received the following figures, which show one of 
his transaotions in the sheep business, in buying a 
lot of poor run down sheep : 

Dr. Cr. 

600 Bheep at $1.26 $750 200 to butcher at $3.00 $600 

Attendance 6 months at $40. 240 Fleeces of 350, 5 lbs, at 28 cts 490 

Herding 4 monthti 125 200 lambB at $1.50 300 

Seedofpon anddog 25 350 old sheep at $2.50 875 

600 bushels corn SOO 50pelts 30 

Rough fodder 100 

Saltabbl., per month 25 Total $2,295 

Interest 60 Deduct expenses $1,625 

Total $1,625 Net profit $670 

If one attended his own flock, 

add care as above $365 



$1,035 



The remainder of this flock after above sales, Mr, 
Hill let out for three years, he to receive two pounds 
of wool per head each year, and the original num- 
ber to be returned in good order, or failing in the 
latter particular, he received $2.50 per head for each 
missing sheep. He says, after an experience of 
twelve years in Kansas, that one good man — he em- 
ploys no other — will care for 2,000 head in the sum- 
mer, (being mounted;) and 1,000 head in winter. 
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He feeds no prairie hay after the middle of January. 
If sheep cannot have corn stalks, sheaf oats^ winter 
rye or blue grass, give them corn and allow them to 
range the prairies in the middle of the day for rough 
feed. 

MULE BREEDING. 

Erom Mr. J. Eeynolds, of Longton, Howard county, 
member of the House of Eepresentatives from that 
county, I obtained the following: It will require 
two men to care for 100 mares and one jack. Colts 
should come in April. The average loss of mares by 
death, until they are fourteen years old, will not 
exceed two per cent. Loss among mules next to 
nothing. In the fall the mules are separated from 
the mares, and an old white mare put among them 
with a bell on, who at once becomes their leader. 
It is believed that the older and more worthless she 
may be the more attached do the mules become. 
The mules of all ages are kept together and it costs 
no more to handle them than so many cattle, while 
they will thrive on coarser food and under greater 
exposure. The mares need a little grain in the 
'winter. It is a very low estimate to say that 80 
mules can be sold from 100 mares each year. Good 
mares for this purpose can be bought for $100 each. 
A first rate jack should be bought, and he will cost 
from $500 to $1000. The mules are quick sale at the 
breeder's' farm, and are worth from $75 to $100 
each at two years of age, and $300 per span, unbro- 
ken, when three years old. I shall give my readers 
an opportunity to figure out the profits of the busi- 
ness, which they can do from data already furnished. 
I believe that if a man understands this business and 
likes it, there is more money in it for a term of ten 
years than in any other branch of stock business. 

Mr. Eeynolds brought from Wisconsin about 25 
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fine horses, among which are two thorough bred 
brood mares, by Lexington, one by imported West 
Australian, one by Cheatham, also brood mares, 
colts and fiileys, by Creighton, Escape, Patchen, 
Daniel Boon, Leopold, Bald Chief, Swygart, Green's 
Bashaw, etc. He also brought Escape, by imported 
King of Simirie, dam thorough bred. Also a trotting 
stallicn, Leopold, since purchased by I. S. Kalloch, 

of Lawrence. 

•t 

TAME GRASSES. 

The question, *' can you raise tame grasses?" has 
been asked in every new settlement from the Atlan- 
tic seaboard to Kansas. Thirty or forty years ago 
it is said to have been a matter of doubt in Ohio, 
and when I first came to Illinois from Vermont^ 
seventeen years ago, it was discussed pro and con, 
and half the settlers were convinced, without expe- 
riment, that timothy and clover would not succeed 
on the prairies. 

The isame question is now discussed in some por- 
tions of Kansas and among some people, but any 
man who will travel through the older settled coun- 
ties of Eastern Euansas, will be convinced that the 
question no iMffer admits of discussion. About 
Port Leavenworth timothy and clover hasproduced 
a good crop of hay for m^ny years. In Wyandotte 
county are blue grass pastures, which have been fed 
twenty-five years and are constantly improving. 
The northeastern portion of Johnson county is 
nearly all thick set with blue grass. Eev. Mr. John- 
son, the old missionary among the Shawnee Indians, 
used to carry blue grass seed in his pocket, and 
scattered it whenever he saw a spot of broken 
prairie sod, where fresh earth was exposed by^a 
gopher, or the rooting of hogs, or the deep track of 
a horse, etc. From this it has spread all through 
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that vicinity. Wherever in Kansas the old Indian 
traders, or other travelers from the blue grass 
regions east of Kansas, were in the habit of camp- 
ing, there blue grass is pow abundant, and is rapidly 
spreading. I am speaking of Kentucky blue grass, 
jroa Pretensis, It grows during the entire season 
excepting in mid-summer, and it is therefore a feed 
for all seasons of the year excepting summer, when 
it is better not to put stock upon it. Mr. Tipton, of 
Anderson county, successfully seeded a quarter sec- 
tion to this grass ten years ago, by sowing the seed 
in the fall upon the prairie sod, and then harrowing 
it thoroughly. It catches easily upon plowed 
ground, by sowing in the fall or winter. 14 lbs. of 
common threshed 'seed, 6 lbs. of clean, or 2 lbs. of 
extra clean — which can hardly be obtained — will 
seed an acre. Clean seed is evidently better than 
seed in the chaff for sowing on raw (unplowed) 
prairie, as it will more readily sink into the soil and 
take root. Once established in any locality, the seed 
is carried by stock, or blown by the wind, as well as 
spreading by its roots, and it will take possession of 
all Eastern Kansas in' a few years. This soil and 
climate is peculiarly congenial to it, and nowhere 
else doqs it appear as promising, except in the 
famous blue grass regions of Kentucky. It is the 
most profitable grass in the world, and unless a lawn 
mower is to be used frequently, it is our best lawn 
grass. 

Orchard grass, Dactylis Glomerata, has been sowtt 
by several farmers, and furnishes better feed during 
midsummer than blue grass. It can also be cut for 
hay, as it grows tall, much like timothy, excepting 
that its head resembles herds grass or red top. Blue 
grass does not makeliay, it being strictly a grazing 
grass. Timothy and clover also do well here. Tim- 
othy furnishes very good winter pasturage. I know 
6* 
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of a field of thirty acres in Franklin county, which 
has been fed all winter, keeping green and fresh, 
excepting a few of the most severe days. There 
can be no doubt that Eastern Kansas is unsurpassed 
as a tame grass region. About the most profitable 
use to which land can be put, is to seed it to blue 
grass. Allow it to grow four to six months and turn 
upon it during the winter stock that has been grazing 
on the open prairie. There is yet abundant summer 
range in Eastern Kansas, and the capacity of this 
region for producing tavie grass and corUj has made 
it famous as a beef producing country. Stock may 
be raised with great profit in Eastern Kansas, and 
it is the only part of the State where feeding to 
corn has yet been practiced. ^J'he time is not very 
distant, however, when Eastern Kansas will all be 
fenced with Osage Orange hedges, grown at a cost 
of less than fifty cents per rod, and stock will be 
raised in Western Kansas and taken to the blue 
grass meadows and rich , corn fields of the eastern 
part of the State to be finished off for the best mar- 
ket prices. 

FRUIT GROWING. 

Our limited space forbids any lengthy dissertation 
upon the general subject of fruit growing. Here, as 
elsewhere, the nurseryman and orchardist must exer- 
cise patience and care, if he would be successful, but 
4)he soil and climate certainly are very favorable to 
the growth of plants, trees and vines, and to the 
production of fruit. The best evidence I can furnish 
upon this point is to present cuts showing the exact 
size of the Great Gold Medal awarded to Kansas, 
over all other States, at the national exhibition at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1869, for which I am 
indebted to Geo. T. Anthony, Editor Kansas Farmer, 

Kansas is not entirely exempt from the vicissitudes 
of climate which make fruit growing so precarious 
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ii^ nearly all parta of the United State?, and the 
peach crop is probably no more certain J,han in 
iSouihern Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. The apple and 
pear orchards are very promising, and small fruits 
are grown successfully. The capacity of Western 
Kansas as a fruit region has not been tried, but from 
the character of the soil, from its altitude of 2,000 
feet or more, and from the extraordinary growth of 
wild fruit there found, I am of the opinion that the 
sandy hills and elopes deseribed^by Mr. Hohneck, in 
the vicinity of the Arkansas Eiver, will prove very 
favorable to the production of fine fruits. At my 
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request, Messsrs. Topping, nurserymen and Jfruit 

f rowers at Ottawa, prepared the following brief 
escription of their method and its results in small 
fruit culture. 

' It is folly for a new settler to wait years without 
fruit, for his apple trees to bear, when he can have 
abundance of delicious fruit the first and second 
years by a judicious planting of small fruits. Ear- 
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liest in the season is the rhubarb, or pie plant, yield- 
ing considerable for the family the first year. Next 
the strawberry, most delicious of all fruits, lasting 
four weeks. Then follows the raspberry. Next in 
close succession follows the blackberry and then the 
grape, all of which are in full bearing before the first 
specimen apple is produced from trees planted at the 
same time. The experience of fruit growers in Kan- 
sas for several years has placed the success and profit 
of small fruit culture beyond a doubt. 

^^Strawberries, — Our first crop of strawberries illus- 
trates what can be realized in one year without extra 
care and without manure. We took great care to 
procure the pure Wilson's Albany, as we had known 
of failures resulting from impuriiy of stock planted. 

" /S^oi7r— Authorities usually recommend sandy loam. 
Yet we used such as we had, a heavy prairie loam, 
dark and deep, nearly level. It had been under cul- 
tivation three years, and cropped with corn. 

" Cultivation. — We plowed ^bout 12 inches deep 
and pulverized well — planted in rows four feet apart 
and twelve inches apart in rows — used the Moline 
iine-tooth cultivator, drawing it together as the young 
plants 'spread out each side of the row, which finally 
altogether prevented cultivation about August. 
Mulching in winter was done with clean straw about 
2 inches deep. 

" Besults.-— The next spring over 4000 quarts of 
strawberries were gathered from this bed of seven- 
eighth of an acre, the sales netting $865, or at the 
rate of fully $1000 per acre. We made sales at 
Ottawa and other towns in this State. The entire 
expense of planting, cultivating and picking was not 
more than $250. 

^^Raspberries — Are almost as successfully raised. 
Planted four by six feet they yield a partial crop in 
one year and almost a full crop the second year. We 
plant chiefly a variety of black cap which we brought 
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from southern IIlinoiB, whicb appears to be identical 
with the so called Mammoth Cluster, and yields large 
crops annually. 

" Blackberries — Are completely successful here— no 
larger crops anywhere. The true Kittatinny, the 
favorite, both in quality, fruitfulness and hardiness. 

'* The Grape — The grape for the million here as 
elsewhere is the Concord — but other varieties appear 
almost equally successful. Planted 8 by 8 feet they 
commence bearing the serK)nd year, and thus fitr no 
failures of crop have occurred and no diseases have 
appeared to damage the fruit# 

^* All kinds of fruit here are remarkably free fit>m 
any stings of insects. Apples and peaches as well as 
grapes and small fruits are perfect in development. 

" We have chiefly used the Robinson trench plow, 
manufactured in Ottawa by the Robinson plow com- 
pany, in preparing prairie sod for fruit planting. We 
plowed in late fall and early winter, and by spring 
the soil was in best condition. The forward share 
of this plow cuts the sod about 3 inches deep, which 
is laid at the bottom of the furrow and the next share 
cuts the subsoil about 4 inches below, and this is 
thrown over the sod, burying it so deeply that it is 
smothered. Four heavy horses will break about H 
acres per day with this plow. 

'^The best season for breaking raw prairie is in 
May, when a crop of corn can be raised at once ; but 
one great ^advantage of this plow is that it can be 
done with good results in the fall, when ordinary 
breaking would be worse than useless." 

Mr. Wm. L. G. Soule, a nurseryman near Lawrencei 
writes me as follows : 

" The largest and most thrifty orchard I have s^n 
in Kansas is near Yinland, on a light sandy ridge, 
the land having received no manure, and cultivated 
with some kind of crops between the trees every 
year since they were planted. 
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" The following .varieties of apples have done well 
in Douglas county, and I think in all other parts of 
the State : 

.** Early Harvest, Eed June, Eed Astrachan, and 
Eto'ly Strawberry for summer; Maiden Blush, Fa- 
meuse, (or Snow,) Fall Wine, Eambo, Duchess of 
Oldenburg and Lowell for autumn ; and for winter 
the Wine Sap, Janet, Large Striped Pearmain, Eome 
Beauty, Missouri Pippin, Kansas Keeper, Baldwin, 
Ehode Island Greening, Jonathan, Milan, Mother, 
Willow Twig, Golden' Eussett, Falla water, Swaar, 
White Winter Pearmain, Tallman Sweet, and Sweet 
Eomanite- 

" As an ornamental tree the improved varieties of 
crab apple have no equal among fruit trees, while 
the beauty and large size of the fruit, added to its 
superiority for domestic use, and its early fruiting, 
render it one of the most desirable trees the farmer 
or fruit grower can plant. 1 have seen a specimen 
of the Soulard grown in Kansas nearly three inches 
in its largest diameters. The Hyslop and Trans- 
cendent are both beautiful, fine flavored fruit, while 
the Pyramid cannot be excelled as an ornamental 
tree. The Queen's Choice, Blushing Maid, Sweet 
Crab, and several others have very attractive quali- 
ties. 

" The peach has been planted very extensively, 
and some tine crops have been raised, though mostly 
on seedling trees. It requires elevated land with a 
northern exposure for the protection of its buds in 
the spring, otherwise the fruit buds expand before 
the frosts are over and the crop is destroyed. In 
some parts of the State the pear has been success- 
fully cultivated for a number of years, but in some 
sections the blight has done considerable damage to 
the trees, but so far there has been but little injury 
done trees south of the Kansas Eiver. 
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"Id 1869, having bntjiutcommeDeedrufliDgnQaD 
fruits, I martceted abont 1900 qnarts of Btrawbeniea, 
about 900 quarts of blackberries, and between 300 
and 400 of raspberries &om an acre, vhile in 1S70, 
an unusually dry and unprofitable season, I picked 
about 500 quarts of Btrawberries, 200 of blackberries, 
and not moro than fifty of raspberries. In 1869 the 
price of strawberries was 23 cents ; cost of picking, 
|57 ; cultivating, (5.00 ; boxes, ^19.00 ; man and 
team to market 121 days, $37.50; profits, 8318.50; 
sold enough plants from small fruit to pay for culti- 
vating. But grapes gave more than two-tfairda u 
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large a yield in 1870 as in 1869. The apple and 
peach crops were cut short in 1670, by severe frosts 
after the trees were in bloom, makiog the yield 
scarcely one-tenth of what it was the previouA y««r. 
But this need be no discouragement, for in no State 
do they succeed in getting full crops every year. 
And judging from present prospects, 1871 will be 
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even more fmitfnl than 1869. So taking all things 
into consideration the prospect for fruit growing 
becomes more flattering every year, and as railroads 
open up new markets both south and west, the diffi- 
culty will be in furnishing fruit enough to meet the 
increased demand." 

Profits of a Vineyard, 

Mr. W. E. Barnes settled in 1856 upon unimproved 
prairie 10 miles south of Lawrence, at Vineland sta- 
tion. He was a young man, not worth enough to 
pay for his land and unacquainted with the nursery 
business. In 1857 he set a few grape vines brought 
in a carpet bag from Massachusetts by "W. L. Gr. Soule. 
He now has a large amount of bearing fruit of all 
kinds, from which he reaps such profits that he 
refused $20,000 for his farm and nursery of 160 acres 
in 1869. His buildings are not costly and the oflPer 
was made because or the actual value in his fruit 
orchards and vineyards. Probably twice that amount 
would not buy his place. The following estimates 
from Mr. Barnes are therefore not theoretical but are 
based upon actual experience. 

" In accordance with your request I send the follow- 
ing estimates for 10 acres of vineyard for five years, 
the land to be located convenient to a railroad sta- 
tion : 

FIB8T TliB. 

Ten aeref animproyed prairie at $20 $200 00 

Breaking Bod in May at 3 50 85 00 

Planting com at 1 00. 10 00 

Fencing with wire at 75c per rod 120 00 

Total $365 00 

Dedact ralne of com crop $50 00 to $100 say 50 00 

ilsisoo 

Add interest at 10 per cent 31 50 

$34650 
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BICOITX) TIAB. A DR, 

Amonnt bi ought forward «. $340 60 

Subsoiling (trench plowing) 12 inches at |6 00 per 

acre 60 00 

Harrowing once 1 00 per acre 10 00 

9000 vines at 3 cents.. 270 00 

Planting, 5 00 per acre 50 OO 

Cultivating 50 00 

Pall pruning, cutting vines back to two eyes 10 00 

450 00 

796 60 
Interest 79 65 

Total $876 15 

THIRD TXAB. 

Amount brought forward $876 16 

3500 oak posts at 15 cents 525 00 

2500 pounds No. 9 wire at 7}/^ cents 1875 00 

150 pounds staples 16 00 

Putting up trellis 100 00 

Cultivating and tying vines '. 80 00 

Fall pruning , 50 00 

$2,646 00 

$3,522 15 
Interest 352 21 

Total $3.874 36 

POURTH TEAR. 

ikmount brought forward.. 3,874 36 

Cultivation 70 00 

Training vines aid gathering fruit 300 00 370 00 

$4,244 36 
Deduct 8,600 pounds grapes at 7 cents 2,520 00 

1,724 36 
Add interest 172 43 

Total 1,896 79 * 

FIFTH TSAR. 

Amount brought forward $1,896 79 

Cultivation $100 00 

Training and gathering fruit 600 00 700 00 

$2,596 79 
Add interest 269 67 

$2,856 4& 

Talue of 72,000 pounds grapes at 7c $5,040 00 

Deduct total cost to date 2,856 46 

Net profit in five years $2,188 64 

7 
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<^ To this must be added the value of ten acres of 
vineyard in first rate order, and requiring but a 
trifling outlay for trellis during the ensuing five years. 

" The above calculation is made with reference to 
the Concord and would not apply to the Delaware, 
lona and some others, but with the former variety, 
where the requirements indicated above are complied 
with, it may be relied upon, except so far as price is 
concerned. Yery few grapes have been sold for less 
than nine cents per pound heretofore — instead of 
seven cents, as above estimated — but it is evident 
that the price must soon be much lower. While the 
product of many Kansas vineyards has fallen below 
the above estimates, it will be found that there has 
not been expended upon the same vineyards more 
than one-third to one-half the amount above indi- 
cated, in the way of cultivation, erection of trellis, etc. 

" By using the trench plow, or following a breaker 
with a stirring plow, to throw the soil on top of the 
inverted sod, in the winter of the first year, as much 
might be accomplished in one year as is indicated 
above in the first two years. 

KespectfuUy yours, W. E. BAENES." 

FARMING. 

The table of farm products given on page nine- 
teen, is the most reliable and thorough exposition of 
the results of Kansas farming that can be made. 
She stands, by that table, ahead of nearly every 
other State, excepting for one year, and then she 
fell but little behind, excepting as to corn. (For the 
benefit of any English reader into whose hands this 
book may fall, I will state that the word " corn " 
is used in this book, as it is universally used in this 
country, to represent " maize.") 

In Eastern Kansas, spring wheat is little sown, as 
it does not do well, while winter wheat yields bounti- 
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fully. West of Emporia, Oouncil Grove and Marjirtllle, 
spring wheat is a profitable crop. Some in Westeip 
Kansas are nnsuccessfal with winter wheat, because 
they put it in too shallow, only covering it with a 
harrow, and the light soil is blown away from the 
stem and roots during winter, and it " winter kilW 
Wheat, and indeed all seeds, should be put in quite 
deep in that soil, and a frequent use of the roller 
would be highly beneficial. I think the I'ule applied 
generally in Kansas that seeds should be planted 
deeper than in Illinois. It has for many years been 
the universal practice in Western Missouri, to plow 
pats under in March, about three or four inches 
deep, and those Kansas farmers who follow that 
practice always raise good crops of oats. 

In 1857 having occassion to write a series of 
newspaper articles on Kansas Farming for the Law- 
rence Republican^ edited by T. D wight Thacher, I 
kept three standing rules or mottos, as follows: 
Phw deep, Plant early. Use the roller. Of course 
the matters of fine tilth, subduing the weeds, stir- 
ring the ground, etc., are not to be neglected, but I 
then believed and now am fully persuaded that the 
three cardinal principles above laid down are especi* 
ally applicable to Kansas. All farmers who have 
practiced those principles have raised good crops 
continually. 

Colonel A. S. Johnson, of Shawneetown, Johnson 
county, Kansas, a native of the State, and whose 
father sowed the good blue grass seed already men- 
tioned, broke, in 1862, 105 acres with a double Michi- 
gan plow, upper plow cutting two to three inches 
deep, lower plow cutting five inches; commenced 
with the first grass in the spring, and plowed until 
too dry ; put it all in wheat, sown broad cast, from Ist 
to 10th of September, and harrowed in thoroughly, 
two bushels per acre; harvested in June, the nest 
year, by measurement, 35 bushels per acre, and 
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measured the ground. It made a trifle over 60 
pounds per bushel. Next year he broke 107 acres, 
22 acres in corn, harrowed and cultivated as old 
ground, made an average of 45 bushels of com 
per acre ; in September, Ist to 10th, sowed in wheat, 
corn land and all, and harvested 35 bushels per acre. 
He could not tell the difference between corn land 
and the other. 

Col. Johnson has a large farm, much of which ha8 
been in constant cultivatiion for 30 years and still 
produces good crops. It is his practice once in three 
years to double his teams and plow about a foot deep 
with a trench plow, or to use a subsoil plow. For 
this purpose another Kansas Johnson has invented 
a subsoiler, which can be attached to any plow in a 
few minutes. It is called Johnson's Patent Kansas 
Subsoiler. Mr. C. A. Wright, of Lawrence has the 
control of the patent for the United States. The 
implement is made of iron, curved like a hook. A 
steel shovel, like a cultivator tooth, and with sharp 
edges to cut roots, occupies about six inches of the 
end or point of the subsoiler. The implement curves 
behind and below the plow, and stirs the soil with- 
out throwing it out, to the depth of four to ten 
inches below the bottom of the furrow. It hangs 
centrally in the line of draft, and adds but the draft 
of one horse to the team. Its cost is but six dollars 
and it is unquestionably destined to work a revolu- 
tion in methods of cultivation. Whenever used it 
has added largely to the yield of all crops. 

Breaking Prairie costs about four dollars per- acre 
to hire it done. By this process the grass sod of the 
prairie is turned over to the depth of two and a half 
to four inches, with a plow which is kept sharp to 
cut the tough roots of grass and flowering plants. 
A pair of heavy horses will break an acre a day for 
an average of two months with a light plow kept 
sharp. Three horses or mules, worked abre 
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$,n excellent breaking team. Bat the cheapest break- 
isg team is about four yoke of young oxen, attached 
to a large plow which is so arranged with wheels as 
to steady itself. One ^ood man can manage this 
outfit after the first week, and the cattle, if properly 
handled, will gain in flesh by feeding upon prairi.e 
crass. The share or cutting part of a breaking plow 
ui heated and hammered out thin by a blacKsmith 
once or twice a week, and it is kept sharp in the 
field by the frequent use of a large flat file. Ordinary 
breaking as above described, may be commenced as 
Boon as the grass is high enough to furnish good 
feed, and may be continued into or through the 
month of June. If done at any other season of the 

?''ear the sod does not rot well. If a lower furrow is 
nmed on top of the inverted sod, as already de- 
Bcribed, prairie may be broken any time of the year, 
and the ^ound planted and treated like old plowed 
ground. This saves one years time, except for winter 
wheat, and land thus broken produces better crops. 
Com may be planted early in the season upon freshly 
broken sod by cutting through the sod with an axe 
or spade, dropping into the opening the seed com, 
and then stepping upon it. Winter wheat is sown 
In September of the same year the ground is broken. 
Winter wheat should be sown before, rather than 
After the middle of September, usually the first week. 

HEDGES ANXt FOREST TREES. 

By the law of this State any person planting one 
acre or more of any forest tree, excepting black 
locust, or one half mile or more of forest trees set in 
row on a public highway not more than a rod apart, 
shall receive two dollars per acre, or two dollars per 
half mile, each year for a term of twenty-five years; 
provided^ that the trees shall be cultivated and grow- 
ing three years before the bounty begins. IGeneral 
JStatutes p. 1094.] 
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The following essay was prepared for this book 
by Mr. S. T. Kelsey, of Pomona, Franklin county, 
it being the substance of an essay read by him before 
the Kansas State Horticultural Society at its Annual 
Meeting, December 15, 1868. Its clear and concise 
directions are founded upon the experience of twenty 
years in the business, six years of which period have 
been spent in Kansas ; 

Set a row of stakes six to eight feet to one side of the line intended for the 
hedge, to guide the plowman. As each stake is passed, set it over the tame 
distance to the other side of the hedge line, which will guide you in striking 
the back furrow. Finish out the,land by learisg a dead farrow on the hedge 
line. It is generally cheaper and better for the farmer to buy his plants of the 
grower who makes that a specialty, than to attempt to grow them himselH- 
Plant any time during the month of April or first of May, after the soil is 
rotted and when the ground is in good order. Don't plant when it is too wet, 
Prepare the ground by plowing deep, throwing the furrows to the center, after 
which harrow down smooth. Now stretch a cord the size of a clothes line, 
track it by walking along on the cord, throw it to one side and it leaves a- 
inark to plant by. Plant with steel spade, with blade thirteen inches long and 
three wide. Use none but good, strong plants. Cut them so that the roots shall 
be eight inches long and the tops six. Press the spade in on the mark of the 
line the full length of the blade, push it a little forward, and a boy with a 
handful of plants slips one down in the opening, two inches deeper than it 
stood in the nursery. Pull up the spade, and thrusting it into the soil two 
inches from the opening, press the earth firmly about the root, and the work is 
done. A good man and boy will in this way plant a half mile of hedge per 
day. Set the plants one foot apart in the row. Gultivate well the full width 
of the plowing. In the fall throw a furrow to the hedge on each side, and 
level down in the spring. As soon as the plants are started the second spring, 
replace all the dead ones with extra strong plants. I would do no cutting till 
the third, fourth or fifth year, then plash by cutting each plant half off at the 
ground, and bending it down into the row, so that it shall rest on the one last 
cut. The young shoots will then grow up from the roots and along the stem, 
making, with the old plants, an impassable barrier to all farm stock. After 
the hedge is plashed, it should be cut back annually to about four and a half 
feet high, in a pyramidal form, so that a cross section would appear like a 
capital "A," with base equal to hight. If a wind break is required, the plants 
may be set six to eight inches apart, cultivated well, and allowed to grow up 
as they will. It makes a good fence to turn all large stock, but to my eye is 
an unsightly object. The Osage Orange seems to be at home in our soil and 
climate. It grows rapidly, and endures our dryest siunmers and our (ioldest 
winters. The gophers are easily destroyed by trapping or poisoniBir. ft»»il T 
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know of QO other enemy or disease that injures it seriously. With a little 
forethought and effort, I am confident that in less than fifteen years, with the 
Osage Orange hedges, we can and will have the best fenced State in the Union, 
at one-third the cost ot/encing with wood, in countries where timber is most 
abundant. Having the fence question disposed of, the lines located and the 
hedge rows broken, the next move I would make on a prairie farm, would be 
to prepare for planting a forest and orchard, and the first ground broken on 
the place after the hedge rows, should be for that purpose. On a quarter 
section I would plant at least twenty acres of forest, and I think forty acres 
would be still better. It may be planted in a body, or in belts to form wind 
breaks. It should be so as to protect the orchard, farm buildings, stock, crops, 
etc., from storms, so far as can well be. Having decide d where the foreet is to 
be grown, break the ground early in the season, so it may become well rotted* 
The kind of trees to be planted now requires our attention, and should be decided 
upon in time to collect a supply of seeds, cuttings and plants, which should h% 
ready on the ground when planting time comes. I am experimenting witik 
most of the different kinds of trees that have been recommended for forest 
culture, and thus &r I find but three that I can recommend for eztensire 
planting. A tree to be desirable and valuable for extensive forest planting, 
must be easily and cheaply obtained, and easily grown from seeds or cuttings. 
It must be a tolerably fast grower, and should produce timber of more than 
ordinary value for ftte^, building or manufacturing purposes. It should be a 
tree that attains a good old age, and increases in value as it grows in years. It 
is important also, that it should form one straight stem without any pruning, 
I have found no tree that comes up to my ideal, and am obliged to accept the 
nearest approach to it. 

All things considered, the Black Walnut is probably the most valuable tree 
that we can plant. Gather the nuts, which are abundant in Eonsas, soon after 
they drop in the fall, spread them and cover with two or three inches of moist 
'Oarth, or, still better, with saw dust, to keep them moist through the winter, 
and plant two inches deep, ear'y in the spring. Nearly every one will grow, 
and in fair soil, with good cultivation, will make an average growth of about 
two feet per year, producing firewood in five and six years. In ten years they 
will make good fence posts, or railroad ties and will begin to bear nuts. In 
fifteen years they will make a stately forest, producing annually large crops ol 
nuts, as well as famishing timber. Such a forest, judiciously managed, will 
increase in value for a century, returning annually, without expense to the 
owner, better profits than any farm crops with which I am acquainted. The 
Cottonwood I give the second place on the list. It is readily grown from cut- 
tings made from shoots of the last year's growth, which may be cut any time 
from the fall of the leaf till needed for planting. I usually cut during winter 
and pack them away in moist saw dust, or bury them in the earth till planting 
time. Make them about one foot long, and plant with a narrow spade, as recom- 
mende4 for planting Osage Orange hedge, leaving one or two inches of the top 
.of the cutting abore ground. Be sure that the eerth is firmly pressed about 
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each catting. Where small plants, one year old, can be obtained, they may b« 
planted instead of cnttings. The Cottonwood grows very rapidly when yoong^ 
making flye to six feet in hight annually for seyeral years. In foor years it 
makes a yery good wind break and shelter for etock, and if fUel is scarce it 
will supply the fires with wood. It usually grows with a clean, straight stem« 
I am of opinion that by alternating the Gottcnwood with the Black Waltiuti 
and Judiciously thinning out as they grow, the Walnut ma> make a taller 
ttraighter growth than if grown by itself, and be of more value. 

The third and last tree that I would place on this list — and I put this on with 
gome hesitatien-^is the Silver Maple, commonly known as Soft Maple. It if 
grown from seed, gathered as it ripens from the first to the fifteenth of May, 
sowed immediately in drilli>, and covered with one inch of good, mellow loiL 
Theplants come aboye ground In six to ten days, and by fall they will be ont 
to two and a half feet high. Next spring they should be planted in forest. 
jPlant two inches deeper than they stood before, and press the earth firmly 
•bout the roots. Nearly eyery one will liye and make an annual growth, on 
ayerage soil, with good cultivation, of about three feet. At ten years from 
planting, they will make twenty-five to thirty feet in hight, and ten to twelva 
iBChes in diameter. It is a very beautiful tree while young, and the wood la 
more yaluable for fhel than Cottonwood, or any other available Cut growing 
tree with which I am acquainted. It is also valuable for the manufoctnre of 
•ome kinds of Aimiture, and the sap makes sugar which is almost, if not 
quite, equal in quality to that made from the sugar maple. It has the fitult of 
often forking, so as to make two or more sterna, and except in favorable situa> 
tlons, I think it is not likely to make large, straight trees. It also has tha 
&ult of being too easily split down by wind and sleet. 

. The forest should be planted as early in spring as the ground can be put In 
good order. Lay off and stake the rows twelve feet apart. The whole ground 
may now be plowed, or a strip four feet wide may be plowed for each row, 
leaving the rest to be plowed afterwards. Plow deep in the line of each row 
And harrow it down. Now stretch a line, track it, and plant to the mark, 
putting the plants about eighteen inches apart in the row. Plant the Walnnta 
with a hoe, like potatoes, ihe cuttings with a narrow spade, as before directed) 
And the young plants with a common spade, by throwing out a spit of earth 
where the plant is to stand; then one person, with plants in han<), puts one in 
place, another with spade fills in the earth, and the first presses it about the 
roots with his feet I have often planted alone pulling some earth to the plant 
frith my foot, and when through the row go back and level with the spade. 
Now plant two rows of corn or other hoed crop, in each space betv^een the rows 
of trees, and keep the ground mellcw and free from weeds by cultivat'on. 
Plant thus between the rows each year, and cultivate well until the trees shade 
the ground too much for profitable cultivation and seed with red clover If a 
hedge was plantei around the forest as it should bave been when the forest 
was planted, it w 11 now be a fence, and hogs or young cattle may be turned in 
iQ pasture on the doyer. As soon as the trees are large erough to be out of 
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file way of large cattle, they also* may be turned in sparingly ; bnt it is not 
•dYlsabie to attempt too mnch pastnriog in the forest, as it will injure and 
iinaliy mio, even a well grown natural forest. Besides, the growth of the 
iimber, and the value of the wood that may be taken annually therefrom, will 
be ample to satisfy any reasonable man. 

There are many other forest trees that are valuable for various purposes, an<i 
to those who want a greater veirlety than I have recommended, who have means 
that they are willing to lay out in extra expense, or who want to grow the 
trees for a special object, I would suggest the following: Honey Locust, White 
Ash, Box Elder, Kentucky Coffee, White, Bed, and Water Elm, Butternut, 
Chestnut, Hickory, Cypress, European and American Larch, Linden, Silver 
Leaf Poplar, Mulberry, Catalpa, Ailanthus, White and Yellow Willow, and 
Backberry, and lastly the Evergreens — the beauty and glory of the landscape, 
unfitding, unchanging "types of the immortal," relieving more than anything 
else, the monotony of winter, and with their dense foliage checking and modify- 
ing the searching prairie winds. These should receive the attention of every 
prairie farmer, and should be planted liberally about every prairie home as soon 
as i)OssibIe after the more pressing wants are supplied. Evergreens grow slowly 
for the first few years. Most varieties require two or three years to become 
thoroughly acclimated and are too expensive for general forest planting; but 
from the experience that I have had with them, and the evidence of success 
that I have seen with others, I am satisfied that when once established and 
growing on our prairie soil, they suceeed as well in Kansas as farther north and 
ea*t, and that good, small sized, well rooted trees may be transplanted with very 
little danger of failure. Too many have bought Erergreens from parties east, 
who advertise thaf they have Immense quantities which they will sell for one- 
half (or less) the usual price charged by nurserymen. They are little, spind- 
ling things, with scarcely any roots at all, and unused to the sun, even in their 
northern homes. It will be found much eheaper and more satisfoctory in nearly 
every case to go to the nearest reliable nursery for Evergreens, paying a 
reasonable price therefor, or if such trees cannot be obtained at the home 
nurs^, send to some other reliable nurseryman and order them, remembering 
•hrays that it is much safer, cheaper and better to get small trees, not over two 
fbet high, and if possible, get sueh as have been often transplanted, ^le best 
time to transplant Evergreens Is In the spring, usually firom the first to the 
middle of April, tt ough I should plant earlier if ground was in good order* 
In handling the roots ghould not he eaiposed to the tun or air one minute longer 
^an is absohUely necessary. The surfkce moisture even, should not be dried off. 
For general cultivation for ornament and wind breaks, I would recommend the 
Korway Spruce, White Austrian and Scotch Pines, Balsam Fir, Red Cedar, and 
American Arbor YitsB. For amateur cultivators I would add the American 
White and Black Spruce, English, Irish and Swedish Juniper, Golden and 
Siberian Arbor Yitee, Lowsen*s Cypress, American Holly and Hemlock. I 
would also suggest that experiments should be made with native Evergreens 
|h>m south and west, and we may find something more valuable for our Kansas 
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prahies than anything we now hare in cnltiTatlon. A ftw dollars jndicloittly 
expended, and a little care in planting and tending, will in a few yean giye the 
tnrronndings of any prairie &rm honse or any Kansas home a goodly supply 
of well grown specimens of these most beantifal of nature's gifts. 

8. T. ESL8BY. 

Concerning this practical and highly valuable 
essay, it is proper to say that most of tree cultiva- 
tors in other States, think it much better to plant 
the trees closer together, say in rows three or four 
feet apart, giving as a reason the fact that by close 
planting, forest trees make taller and smoother 
trunks, as the branches tend upward for light and 
air, instead of expanding laterally. Mr. Kelsey does 
not lose sight of this fact, but his theory is that a 
half a loaf is better than no bread at all. Most 
settlers in a new country are not able to devote land 
solely to the growth of forest trees, and experience 
in all the Western States demonstrates that of those 
who are able, very few can be persuaded to do it. 
Mr. Kelsey conceded that a better and more valuable 
forest can be grown by thick planting, and for those 
who can afford it, he advises it. But it is a question 
of dollars and cents and his method has the striking 
advftntage that it is cheap. 

One of the best evergreens for Kansas is the Eed 
Cedar, which is a native of all the region west of the 
Missouri Eiver, from Texas to the British Posses- 
sions. It is quite easily transplanted, and is, when 
young, a rapid grower. It is natural to dry, rocky 
and barren spots, and it is therefore not difficult to 
make it grow upon the open prairie. 

Box Elder is another native of Western Kansas, 
which may be grown from the seeds that can be col- 
lected in the fall. It grows rapidly and in beautiM 
form until about ten or fifteen years old, after which 
it is inclined to be scraggy. Mr. E. S. Elliott, Indus- 
trial Agent of the K. P. Eailway, says it can be 
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grown IVom cattings, and it is well known that ita 
Bap makes a fair qujJity of sugar. 

Oeage Orange is almost a native of Kansas, ae it 
growB wild in the Indian Territory not far from our 
southern border. It matures its seeds here, which 
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are held in a ball much like a small orange, whence 
its name. In its wild state it attains the height of 
forty to sixty feet. This is a very valuable tree for 
general cultivation. It grows rapidly, its wood is 
bard and durable, and it makes an excellent wind 
break. In this regard it stands next to evergreess 
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from it8 multitude of small limbs. A belt a rod or 
two in width, almost entirely breaks the force of 
the wind. Mr. Keleey has said enough about hedge 
rows, but I urge the planting of this tree for wind 
breaks. Plants a year old can be h^d for $1.50 to 
$2.25 per thousand, according to quality and quantity. 
Or it may be plantd for forests where it is to grow. 
A pound of the seed will make from 3000 to 4000 
plants or trees. This tree would soon furnish excel- 
lent railroad ties. Concerning wind breaks, a good 
shelter is afforded on the prairies even by a clump of 
hazle bushes, with a few scrub oaks intermixed, and 
not a tree over ten feet high. The low but impene- 
trable thicket afforded by Osage Orange, is a perfect 
wind break for a stock yard or for tender fruits, etc. 

Efforts have been made, and I regret to add, by 
my friend Mr. Elliott, before mentioned, to induce 
the planting of Black Locust in Kansas, in the vain 
hope that the borers will not kill it. (This tree must 
not be confounded with the Honey or Thorny Locust, 
a short, stout tree, with long thorns, and with a 
sweet substance in its seed pods, whence its name. 
The Honey Locust is a native of Kansas, and is per- 
fectly hardy but a slow grower.) This tree is so 
easily grown from cheap seed and looks so handsome 
and promising for a few years, that there is a great 
temptation to plant it. But it has been tried over 
and over again in Kansas and it universally fails, 
first or last, just as it fails in all prairie countries, 
after it is about a dozen years old, by its limbs being 
cut at the trunk by a borer ; no bounty is paid for it 
it under our State law. Prof Chas. V . Kiley, State 
Entomologist of Missouri, being quoted as saying 
that it was not injured by borers when planted in 
groves, I wrote him, saying that I believed the treo 
should be utterly discarded, and received the follow- 
ing letter: 

"Never give a man's opinion from the oi 
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reports of what be sayB. I am often reported as 
saying the most outrageous things. 

. " If I were to give my opinion in three words, I 
should state that with regard to the Black Locust, you 
are correct. There are, however, qualifying condi- 
tions and circuitistances. The borer is not so bad on 
high limestone lands — may be in a measure prevented 
by the proper use of soap and the killing of the 
beetles during September. The central trees in large 
groves are less subject to attack than those on the 
outside, and where fuel or posts are needed the young 
trees will generally take the place of the old ones as 
fast as they are killed or cut down. I have my 
reasons for believing that the tree should not under 
certain conditioDS be discarded from your Kansas list; 
but why urge the Black Locust, when there are other 
and better trees ? "Whatever reporters make me say, 
I have never done so." 

Hastily, yours truly, 

C. V. KILBY. 

The Chestnut is a valuable and beautiful tree and 
a grove will well pay for the trouble of cultivation 
simply by fattening swine on the nuts, to say nothing 
of the timber. This tree, wherever I have noticed 
it in a natural forest, grows upon a light or sandy 
soil, or at least upon well drained land. It is yet 
uncertain how it will do on the deep, rich soil of 
the prairies, or on the drier western plains. 

It is believed by many of those whose experi- 
ence gives weight to their opinions, that the Euro- 
pean Larch is the best tree for general planting. 
As it is propagated only from seeds, and requires 
very skillful treatment when young, it is an expen- 
sive tree to plants in quantities. Eobert Douglas, 
of Illinois, who has done very much to bring this 
tree before the public, says : ** It is undoubtedly the 
most valuable timber tree for extensive planting; 
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combining the durability of the Bed Oedar with 
rapidity of growth, extreme hardiness, freedom from 
disease and adaptability to almost every soil/' He 
writes me however that it ought to be planted on 
dry soil, and so say all the cultivators. A. J. Down- 
ing says : " It is remarkably l^eavy, strong, and dura- 
ble, excelling in those qualities the best English 
oaks." Posts of Larch and Oak were placed in the 
river Thames, where by the rise and fall of the tide 
they were alternatly wet and dry. " The oak posts 
decayed and were twice removed while the Larch 
remained altogether unchanged." Loudon says vine 
props of Larch are used in Switzerland and are trans- 
mitted from generation to generation an unknown 
term of years, without showing any signs of decay. 
Douglas says : " In Great Britain the Larch has be- 
come so popular for railroad ties that the forests of 
Scotland are taxed to their utmost to supply the 
demand." 

He has trees fifteen years planted which are 45 
inches in circumference, nine years from seed 27 
inches, and five years from seed 9 inches in circum- 
ference at the collar. Various plantations of this 
tree twelve year old show it 30 feet and upwards in 
bight and 10 to 12 inches in diameter. Kobert 
Douglas & Son of Waukegan, Illinois, offer these 
trees two years old, 6 to 18 inches high at $2 per 
hundred, $10 per thousand, $90 per 10,000, and $800 
per 100,000. He offers the seed at 25 cents per ounce 
or $2 50 per pound. 

There grows in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the ad- 
joining portions of Illinois and Iowa, a tree called 
"Poplar, which resembles Aspen, or Quaking Asp. 
Groves of it sprout up in the same manner as Cotton- 
wood, standing thick on the ground and rising 20 or 
or 30 feet with no considerable limbs and almost 
uniform in size, from the ground up. I have seen 
this tree cut when three to five years old, and peeled 
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or riven througli the heart frrin end to end, and 
nailed to posts for fence. I saw such poles in Glen- 
coe, Minnesota, used for fencing the village lots, 
which were twelve years old and perfectly sound. 
The tree is grown from cuttings like Cottonwood and 
is equally rapid in growth, while it is better for fuel 
and very valuable for timber as the above indicates. 
Strange to say, there are few localities even where it 

frows naturally, where the people know that it is 
urable when the bark is off. When riven and fast- 
ened to posts the bark soon drops off. I wrote to 
several gentlement of practical experience in tree 
business, but could get no satisfactory information 
until* the following letter cahie to hand from Mr. 
George Pinney, of Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 

**I think there is no donbt but that the tree you describe is what we caU 
White Poplar. The name White Poplar is one of our conyentionalitiee. The 
botanical name is Populus Grandidentata. We haye named it ^hite Poplar 
because of the white down with which the young leaves are covered in spring, 
giving it the appearance ef being laden with white blossoms. It sometimes 
grows quite large. I have seen them here two feet in diameter, 60 to 70 feet 
high. It differs widely from Aspen. The leaves are fully twice as large and 
much more scanty, it makes a growth of two or three times that of the Aspen^ 
and its branches auu buds are coarser. I have known of well rooted trees in 
JSetTorable localities, making a growth of six to ten feet in hight, increasing the 
(Uameter of the stem from one to two inches io a single season. When growing 
thick in good^ strong soil, it mounts upward with beautifnl straight trunks, 
with amazing rapidity, and uniform in size 12 to 25 feet. As the trees grow 
old and large the bark becomes fluted and serriated. similar to the White Wood 
or Poplar of the east, really the Liriodendron Tulipifera. The bark is very thick 
and stiff, and the laticiferous tissue very abundant, which makes the bark 
separate with great facility in the spring during the development of the latex. 
The boys use it in preference to anything else for making whistles. The timber 
when dried thoroughly with the bark off, is very peculiar in many particulars. 
It is very light, very stiff and springy, extremely difficult to chop with an axe, 
more so than seasoned maple or oak, but very easy to saw or shave, and seems 
to be almost impermeable to water, hence very durable against decay or wear, 
when not permitted to come in contact with the ground, but when cut and left 
with the bark on it will become dozy in fifty or sixty days, during the grow- 
ing season, and worthless in three months. It is very easy to transplant." 

I have not Mr. Finney's prices, but this tree must 
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be sold cheap as it is so easily propa^ted. It Is not 
tfertf^in that it will thrive in this cUmate, bat it if 
reasonable to believe that it will^ and I recommend 
it, pot to take the place of more valuable but costly 
trees, but to supplant the Cottonwood, of which w% 
csi,n only say that it costs next to nothing, and U 
Vdry much better than no tree. 

Mr. D. C. Scofiold, a noted tree grower of Illinoi^ 
says: ''The White Pine is next in value as a timber 
tree to the Larch, nearly equaling it in growth, and 
Mvril^ thrive well in nearly all soils; especially as ft 
fbrest tree on dry, open prairies. 

" The result of my experiments will be seen in the 
comparative growth of the difTereiit varieties of 
wood, as exhibited in the table below, from average 
measurement. The age of the trees is twelve yearSi 
froipa seedling plants one and two years old, and six 
to twelve inches in heighth. 

- • 

Size qf trea in HUtwiit fourteen years old, 

Saropean Larch. 8 to 12 inches ^loet 

White Ash Sto'S " 16 " 

. SilTer (or Soft) Maple 4 to 6 " 25 ** 

Sugar (or Hard) Maple 2 to 4 " ^ 12 ** 

Black Walnut 2 to 4 " 14 «• 

CSiestnut (common) 3 to 4 ** , 16 <• 

I American Larch (Tamarack) 4 to 6 ** 25 ** 

J American Elm .3 to 4 " 16 " 

Scotch Blm ^to4 « , 16 " ; 

Birch (Saropean) 4 to 6 ** 14 



White Pine 6 to 10 •* „ 85 ", 

Norway Spruce 5 to 8 " „ 20 

Scotch Pine 4 to 8 " ..;..... ......20 

.Black Austrian Pine...; 5 to 7 ** .v»...16 

European Silver Fir 2 to 4 ** - 7 

American Fir 4 to 6 " 10 
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The growth of Black Walnut as above indicated 
^as very slow. Undoubtedly this may be accounted 
fOir by the fact which Mr. Scofield notes above, that 
ttey were grown from seedling plants. The Blac)^ 
>^alnut should always be planted where it is to b^ 
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grown. If transplanted its long tap root is necessa^ 
rily cut in the process, and this stops its growth for 
ft long time. In Kansas, when grown where the 
nuts are planted, its growth is at least double that 
indicated in the above table. 

In 1866 I contracted with Mr. S. T. Kelsey for 
the planting of a forest on the grounds of Ottawa 
University, Franklin county. In 1867 fifteen acres 
vere planted to Black Walnut, and five acres to a 
variety of deciduous and evergreen trees. In Decem- 
ber, 1870, 1 measured the trees, and they averaged as 
jfollo ws : 

Size of trees in Kansas, vrith the age frcm seed. 

Diameter. Higbt. 

Black Wall Ht, 3 years old. 1 to 2 inches 5 to 8 feet. 

Soft M«»ple, 3 years old l>^to3 " 8 to 12 ** 

Cottonwood, 8 years old 2 to 3U " J2 to 16 

European Larch,5 year's old....l to 3 " 6 to 10 

Bed Cedar, 5 years old 1 to 3 " 4 to 7 

American Arbor Vitas, 

5 years old ^3 

Peacb Buds, 1 year old Itol)^ " 4 to 7 

Apricots and Nectarines „„. 5 to 8 

Apples and otber fruit proportioj[ial size. 

The European Larch plants were not healthy, 
having been saved from a large lot that perished. 
These, as well as the Cedar and Arbor Yitoe, were 
planted on ground a little too wet for their natural 
requirements. The Bed Cedar grows slowly after a 
few years, and never becomes a stately tree. Nearly 
all other forest trees grow more rapidly after the 
first three or five years, until they attain full size* 

AN englishman's IMPRESSIONS. 

It affords me pleasure to present a letter from the 
Bev. James Chew of Ottawa, recently pastor of the 
Oonffregational Church, Mile End Koad, London, 
England, as it bears with peculiar force upon many 
of the topics treated in this book. The subjoined 
^rrespondence explains itself. 
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SeVf, J. Chew, 

Dkar Sir: Yon have resided in this State a few mont hs and hare Men a 
good deal of the country and of the people who inhabit it. Permit me to ask yon 
this question. From the [?tand point of an Englishman in America, what do 
yon think of Kansas as a place for a home? I also beg leare to use your letter 
in the little book I am preparing about Kansas. 

Wishing you abundant success in the labors which are so highly esteemed by 
all who enjoy ycur ministrations, 

I remain, very respectfully yours, 

0. 0. HUTCHINSON. 



Ottawa, Fbakkun Co., Kansas, 
December 29, 1870. 
Mr, C. C, EiUchimonj 

Dear Sir : It affords me pleasure to give you the imjpressions of an English- 
man on Kansas in compliance with your request. There may be those from 
the old cenntry who; having been longer in the State, would be more compe« 
tent Judges than I ; but during the seven months of my residence in it I have 
travellc d hundreds of miles north, south and west, with my eyes open, and can 
speak what I do know and testify what I have seen. My friends in England 
are probably of opinion that my chief impression is ore of general disappoint- 
ment, seeing that I have been diverted from the cherished object for which I 
crossed the Atlantic and came so far west. Instead cf supportirg my fiimily 
by farming and preaching gratis, I am again engaged in the Ministry solely, 
but this change in my plans has been caused, not by the condition of things I 
have found here, but by thep ersuas!ons of Ministers and the entreaties 9f 
others. 

I confess to having been omewhat disappointed in some tbinga. Land is 
higher in price near towns. Hired I elp is not so good, and more difHcolt to 
get ; clothes, fuel and fnmilore are more expensive than had been represented. 
These are evils however which (except in the matter of land) will gradually 
cure themselves, or be remedied by the £p^)wth of towns, the cultivation of 
land, the influx of immigrants, the multiplication of railways, the development 
of commerce, etc. The climate is slightly different from what I expected. The 
heat was a degree or two intencer in the summer than I was prepared for, 
although singularly tempered by the cooling breeze that came daily[and nightly 
from the south : a peculiarity to Kansas, which the intense heat was not, for 
while exceptional here as every one assured me, it prevailed according to the- 
telegrams in all the States and in Europe as well. The recent " snap " of cold 
weather, said to be the severest for years, pressed the mercury considerably^ 
lower than I ever experfenced it tefore, though the clearness and dryness of 
the atmosphere prevented me being more inconvenienced by it than on many 
an ordinary chilly day in my native country. In truth I felt it less. The 
occasional sudden changes of temperature are deeidedly objectionable. The 
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fruit also (to mention all my disapointments together) was not qo abmndant' in 
I its season' as I had hoped-^books having described Kansas- as a. great fruit pro- 
J dneing State, meaa^ngt as now a^^pears, not that it actually bears an enonnoua 
( yield of fruit, but is capable of doing so eventually. .Give it time and the 
V «xtnK>tdinary, soil wjill pi;oduce any quality aAd quantity of the best fruits, 
but I had stupidly overlooked the &ct that there had hardly been time for 
•. pumerons fruit groves to bo planted, still less for them to attain to a m^ow 
and prolific maturity. 

These are all the things I think, which are not quite as good as I anticipated 

1¥ith these e:(ceptions I have been agreeably and exceedingly surprised. The 

climate, taken the year round, is healthful and most ei^oyable — sometimes 

BO delightful that, as a Swede remarked to me the other day, "it could not be 

better if we had the making of it ourselves.*' The clear skies, the pure, exhile- 

rating air, the glorious sunsets, the lovely Indian summer, and even the bright, 

bracing early part of winter, which is not wintry, can be described only in 

. language which strangers would deem exaggerated* The country is not bo flat 

apr the scenery so monotonous, nor the water so scarce, nor the trees so small 

and few, as I feared. The Marais des Cygnes^ which curves one of its windings 

, near my bouse, is a truly beautiful. river, fringed on each bank by a forest 

, which would do credit to countries celebrated for their timber. Wi)d flowers 

' inall but endless variety, I haye gathered in the forest as well as on the prairie ; 

notwithstanding that I arrived too late to behold Flora in all the glory with 

1 whic& sbe decks herself in the spring, when likewise the climate I am informed 

^ears one of i,t8 iieureift aspects. 

; The.iphab^tants are more intelligent and respectable than their distance ,from 
I the centres of civilization would have led one to suppose. All have an indepeind- 
, ent bearing,, shown at times by some almost disagreeably, arising partly, 
perhaps, fr^m all of them — even the negroes — ^being apparently in easy circum- 
I -s^nces. I have not met yrith a rude person, nor a beggar, nor a, solitary cajse of 
( beastly drunkenness.- Only seven or eight poor creatures have orossed my path 
, ! whose unsteadyl^teenng showed they were " halfseas over." Itis aintuing now 
.^ ;to recs^ll ^he ooncwi^ and apppeh^nsion which many, not only on the other s^e 
\ o% the ocean, bpt alsq in i^^rlcan cities out east betrayed, when they he4rd that 

■ my fitmily and fello^-:trave|yierB were going to Kansas \ They regarded the 
( outlandish regj^on m ;a pandemonium of Ba.vage Indians and border ruffians. 

■ TbQ rufflanisni I h|kv^ not discovered, but good society I have, as educated and 
•^refinedj as i|iany place I know. The institutions, the roads, railways, laws, ' 
' periodfoals, schools, nnivers^ieft, and alike, in size, number and style, the 

, chnrches are fori so young a State a marvel; while the people, so &r as t have 
j seen, are temperate, enterprising. Sabbath-observing, law-abiding, freedoin- 
- loving and religious. , fplks at a distance think of Kansas in connection with 
; her early ttroubles in the cause of freedom and mistake them. They picture 
her ai| " Bloody J^ai^sas," rather than as " Bleeding Kansas,'* as if she had )>een 
(.» .persecutor and poit a nit^tyr. Nay, she has a noble, albeit a painful histpry, 
, -of which all haters of sUvery may be proud, giving thanks that she bleeds no 
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longer, but like the fitbled lero has gathered strength from her reTerses, and 
now grows fast, fair and formidable. , 

There is a good sprinkling of Englishmen throughout tbie State. Seyeral 
colonies of them, notably at Wakefield, near Junction City. Where, indeed, 
will yon not find Britishers? And where can the average Briton not make 
himself at home? Tet would I not advise my countrymen Ipdiscriminatelj to 
come here. There are those who would not do as well as at home. Persons, 
for example, who have been delicately reared, and have not means to build a 
house and make themselves a comfortable home at once, wo^d be sorely tried 
here. Sanguine souls who "Would look for cent pieces lying like stones on the 
ground and dollar notes iMUiging like leayef on the trees, would curse the 
place. Any who have not the power of adaptation, with some patience and 
persevereBoe— who hare not learned to " labor and to wait,** had better stay 
where they wf. There ii ne'** roughing it ** in the sense in whifih that word If 
commonly umdenitood in reference to new countries ; no scorning winds to 
bear as in Australia; no dense forests to clear as in Canada; no long winters 
to endure as in Minnesota; yet are there inoonveniences, not to say difficulties, 
at starting, and whoever cannot put up with them will be wise to seek a para- 
dise where mansions are already prepared for them. Speaking generally, capl- 
taBfti iroold do well, either by loaning money, for which they would easily 
oMatn enormous interest on the best security, or by introducing manu&o- 
tiiref, far which there is an urgent demand, or by raising grain and stock. 
Tli0 haiMaiided sons of ton, used to work and ready to turn their hand to 
anything, inured to privation and not missing luxuries, cannot Ikil to gain 
much more than a bare subsistence. Wages are high and most provisions 
cljidkp. Farmers and fimn labourers, in particular, should come. How often 
have I thought of the small farmers and their hinds, whom I formerly knew in 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Dorsetshire, in the north and other parts of England, 
who had been slaving fbr years (and their fkthers before them for generations) 
on lands of which they did not own a single rod, and any of whoni, by working 
not near so hard for, say, seven yeani« would have a competence, owning their 
•houses, Ikrms and cattle, and having their children educated in the bargain. 
Artisans, uniting as in oo -operative societies, would prosper, provided they did 
not purchase- land without seeing it, or if they sent trustworthy pioneers in 
advance, who understood their business. Ministers of the Qospel are much 
needed. If there be any willing to labor with their own hands, that they be 
chargeable to none; if any have some private resources and would be content 
With such remuneration as small churches can afford ; if any have ample means 
and would consider it a sufficient reward to aid in laying the foundations of 
society— to assist in forming the commercial, political, educational and moral 
character of a people surely destined to be great and influential— there are 
spheres and calls for them. Marked refE^rct is paid to ministers, as I have 
experienced and gratefkilly tes'ify. 

I would add, sir, that intending emigrants in Europe require more informa- 
tion respecting Kansas, in which the sunny and shady sides of our young and 
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flonrlshing State will be exhibited together. I am pleased to belleye that your 
book will go for towards snppTying this want. 

I remaiiii dear slr^ yours tmTy, c. 

JAMS8 CHBW; *-^^ 

INHABITANTS. 

It appears almost ludicrous thus to head a section 
'concerDing the people -who occupy the central State 
of the United States of America. It seems to beto- 
ken the discovery of an unknown country, and with 
a feeling of curiosity akin to fear we draw near to 
study the costume and customs of its strange inhabi- 
tants. 

Yet a book about Kansas would be incomplete 
unless it contained something concerning the people 
who live in Kansas, especially as our friends " within 
the bounds of civilization " have decidedly erroneous 
opinions concerning us. Those who take the trouble 
to examine what is shown in these pages about the 
institutions of Kansas — its Churches, Schools, News* 
papers, Eailroads, Cities and Public Buildings must 
conclude that although distant from the homes of 
our fathers we have not lapsed into barbarism. In 
fact we all had fathers and mothers who lived in 
" the East," or some other place, and it is but a few 
years since we left those dear old homesteads to 
make homes for ourselves on these lovely prairies. 
The light has gone out from many of the places 
where we once nved and loved, but all the way from 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic, and even beyond its 
billows, there are fires burning on hearth stones at 
which we find a welcome and a chair. Those people 
at the East who suppose that Kansans are necessa- 
rily uncouth and ignorant, will do well to reflect for 
a moment as to the character of those who have left 
their own vicinity for distant Western States. They 
know too well that the best blood and brain of the 
Eastern, Middle, and Southern States is seeking for 
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itself a new domain in tlie boundless West. Do all 
these people forget their cunning because they 
^' come to Kansas?'' Let their institutions and their 
works answer for them. 

No other State ever had among its early settlers 
so many well educated men and women as Kansas. 
There were seventy college graduates among the four 
li^nndred voters at the first election held in Lawrence. 

It was formerly one of the staple objections against 
coming West, that there were so many foreigners 
l^ere, but now there are nearly as many in the Blast 
as m the West in proportion to population, especially 
hi New England, which is fast becoming old Ireland. 
There are comparatively few foreigners in Kansas, 
%iut we heartily wish there were more of the same 
tpvt. Here there is "room and verge enough for all," 
yhether they pronounce our " Shibboleth " or not. 
' , Wm. H. Seward once said in a public speech : 
5^' The people of Kansas are the most intelligent, the 
iaost virtuous and the bravest people in the wbrld.'^ 

NEWSPAPERS. 

.1 

^ . Among the foremost and most important agencies 
^hich have contributed to the growth of Kansas, is 
its newspaper press. Atchison, Leavenworth, Law- 
rence, Topeka, Fort Scott and Emporia, all have daily 
)tie^3papers, and in size and general appearance tii^ 
compare favorably with average eastern papers. It 
t$. a surprise to all sti angers that such papers can be 
^^ustained in towns of no greater size. Our daily 
find weekly papers.are eo numerous and so merito- 
nousthat it would be at once tiresome and invidious 
jto mention at^y in particular, but I may alliide tb 
tiL9 Kansas, Farmery, published monthly at Leav^nJ- 
Vcirth, whiph has acquired an enviable position 
kii^ong its . cptempoi'^ries throughout the United 
.States, both as tp matter and appearance. One dcf- 
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f ervedly snccessfal monthly, the Educational Journal, 
of Empoiia, is devoted exclasively to the cause of 
edacation, and monthly or qoarterly issues are made 
of religious publications. Another class of papers 
extensively published in Kansas is devoted exclu- 
sively to the real estate business. They are issued 
by private firms for gratuitous distribution, and con- 
tain valuable information. 

The first settlers of Kansas were men of brains 
and men of business, and they were moved to Kan- 
sas by an idea. Under whichever banner they 
ranged, whether of freedom or of slavery, it is un- 
questionable that they were terribly in earnest. In 
such a community a weak and inconstant press could 
find no support. From this, among other causesj it 
has come about that no other State in the Union 
has proportionally so many newspapers as Kansas, 
and nowhere else do country papers present so good 
an appearance and give such evidence of editorial 
ability. Many names famous in the eastern news- 
paper world are familiar to Kansas. Horace White, 
of the Chicago Tribune; James Redpath, of Boston; 
the lamented Albert D. Richardson, of the New York 
Tribune; John Svvinton, of the New York Times; 
Col .Samuel F. Tappan, Richard J. Hinton and Wm. 
Hutchinson, Washington correspondents of eastern 
papers; J. M. Wincbell, formerly of the New York 
Times; Col. Wm. A. Phillips, of the New York 
Tribune and The Nation^ but still a resident of Kansa^ 
— these and many other names pf prominence, were 
once connected with the Kansas press. Not alone 
in aiding the struggle for freedom during our early 
history, nor yet entirely in disseminating informa- 
tion as to the soil, climate and productions of Kansas, 
have the newspapers of Kansas helped the State to 
achieve its triumphant success. The press of this 
State has been first and foremost in promoting ev«^^ 
8 
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effort for developing the best interests of the State. 
Men of character locating in our border have been 
welcomed by name, and gratuitous advertisement 
has been given of the merits of improved machinery 
or valuable stock. Whenever new and attractive 
fields of immigration have been opened in remote 
counties, the press of the older settlements have 
been first to herald the facts. The best methods of 
tilling the soil, of hafvesting the crops and of caring 
for the stock are obtained from experienced farmers 
and published by our sagacious newspapers, and 
a generous rivalry is maintained between farmers, 
neighborhoods, towns, and counties by the printed 
reports of progress among all. 

Bjkilroads, those necessary avenues of travel and 
trani^it, have been built in Kansas with greater rapid- 
ity than in any other state in the Union, but the 
influence of newspapers in preparing the way for 
their construction is appreciated by very few. Bail- 
road projects must always take shape by the action 
of the people living upon the proposed line. They 
alone can afford to contribute the time and money 
necessary to perfect an organization, to obtain a sur- 
vey and engineer's estimates, and to secure franchises 
of lands and bonds, and local subscriptions, and it is 
only when these things are done that capitalists can 
be induced to look at the enterprise. Towards the 
accomplishment of this tedious, tiresome, thankless 
task the press of the state has always freely contrib- 
uted its invaluable aid. Notices of meetings, descrip- 
tion of routes, labored editorials, columns of statis- 
tics and a startling array of figures, all have been 
issued gratuitously and in profusion. 

Manufactures, schools, churches, villages, towns, 
cities, have all received the support of the Kansas 
pres^. In short our newspapers have never failed to 
hold up to the public, the mirror of to-day and have 
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painted without stint of color, the possibilities of 
to-morrow. 

{Extract firom an address deliTored before the Editors* and Pablishers* Asaoel 
ation of Kansas, January 17, 1871, by Ward Borlingame, Esq.] 

"Why is it that Kansas has a greater number of 
newspapers than any other equal population in the 
world? It is not because our people are peculiarly^ 
a reading people, because in that respect other locali- 
ties rival us. Nor is it because the newspaper busi- 
ness is productive of large and pronapt pecuniary 
results; for I much doubt whether there is any other 
branch of buftiness, employing the same labor and 
capital, the gains of which are so small and precari- 
ous. The true explanation of the circumstance is 
found in the fact that Kansas is in its formative 
state; everything is growing, nothing completed; 
the map of a year ago is out of date to day ; towns, 
cities, villages, are springing up on every hand ; large 
bodies of land just vacated by worthless and semi- 
barbarous tribes, are yielding to the impress of set- 
tlement and civilization ; agriculture encroaches upon 
the desert; immigrants from every State and of 
every nationality are flocking to our borders ; rail- 
ways penetrate unpeopled regions, and from nothing 
thriving communities are evolved by their mysterious 
influence. 

<'In securing these results the press is an active and 
powerful agent. Hence, new towns, new interests 
invoke their co-operation. Among the earliest of 
the pioneers is found the country editor — among the 
earliest of local institutions the country press. Ex- 
panding beyond the necessities of the present, it 
builds upon the prospects of the future, and thus, 
blending an individual with a patriotic purpose, it 
strives with admirable and ever-restless zeal for the 
realization of those prospects through the develop- 
ment of its section. It is surprising to note *^"*- 
newspapers, and good ones, too, are mainta;' 
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localities where we would not deem it possible were 
,the fact not apparent. This state of affairs is itself 
an eloquent tribute not alone to the energy, persever* 
ance and pluck of newspaper men, but also to the 
practical good sense and wise forethought of the 
people who sustain them." 

If anj pereons outside of Kansas do not decide 
to start for Kansas immediately after reading this 
- -'^e advised^ to select a paper from the 
book, tntj^ •.. ' *^ '^s address the price of a 

following lists, and seuu v,. ' ''' Us columns 

year's subscription. If they do not nuu *^ .. 
all the information they desire, they have o»ly ^ 
inform the editor who will gladly print saeh state- 
ments as will meet the case. 

Citizens of Kansas should give to their local papers 
a liberal support. The man who does not take one 
or more papers pabliahed in his county, commits a 
crime against his own neighborhood. Help your 
papers — subscribe for them and urge others to sub- 
scribe — furnish them advertising and give items tO 
the editors concerning all matters which interest yoq, 
Anything which interests you will be quite certaiii 
to interest the editor and his readers. In short, help 
your editor and he will help you, 

I/ist of Kewspdp6fs Published in Kansas. 

The following list embraces all the names of papers 
that I can obtain at the time of going to press. Kew 
ones are coming out every week, and it is safe to say 
that there are one hundred papers issued regularly 
in Kansas, aside from the real estate papers. I have 
also collected as full a list of the latter papers as pos- 
sible, which is quite incomplete however. The real 
estate papers are issued once a quarter or once a 
month, and are sent free to all. ' 

The newspapers are sent for $2 per annum, except- 
ing the Kansas Farmer, $1, and the Educational 
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Jonmal, $1 50, nnd the Medical Herald, $3 per aDnum. 
Only the last or principal names are given. The 
list is arran/nred alphabetically in reference to towD8| 
and this will servo to show at a glance in what 
county the principal towns are situated, and also the 
county seats. 1 am indebted to Mills & Smith, of 
lola, and Bmmert & McCulloch, of Humboldt, for 
assistance in preparing thia list. 

. County seats in caps, d standi for duiTy, w for weekly, and m for monthly* 

Toum. f\mnty. Name of Paper, 

ATCHISON Atchison Champion, d and w • 

*• " Patriot, d and w» 

Altoona.. Wilson Union, w • 

Arkansas City Cowley , Trnve er, w 

Aufrnsta Biiiler Crescent, w 

ALM\ Wabaunsee Union, w 

Baxter Springs Cherokee Sentinel, w •« 

PURI.n^GTOV Ooflfey Patri- 1. w 

BUaLINiiAME 0«>age Chronicle, w 

PiLOTT Mitchell Mirror w .• 

BELLEVILLE Republic Te escvipe. w. 

Chetopa Labette dvance, w 

OULUMBUS... Cherokee Jonrnal. w 

" " Independent, w 

COUNCIL GROVE Morris Democrat, w m 

CONCORDIA Cloud Empire w 

Clyde " Watchman w 

COTTONWOOD FALLS.. ..Chase Leiwler, w 

CLAY CENTRE Clay 

BLDORADO. Butler Tim»>8, w 

BMPORIA Lyon Ne^* s, d and w 

" ** Tribune, w 

** " , Educational .Toumal, m.... 

Brie Ner»sho I'^hnoaelite, w 

KURRKA Oreenwood. Hera d, w 

B)k Falls.....^.. Howard.. Examiner, w « 

Blk City. M Montgomery Star, w 

FORT 8(X>TT Bourbon M<mit r. d and w 

" ** Democrat, w •. •• 

Frankfort Marshall New Home, Wm 

Fontana %iami <)axette, w 

Tlortnce, Marion Pioneer, w • 

FBBDONIA Wilson Jonrnal. w 

OARNBTT And«r««n Flnin Daaler, w • 

OXRARD • Crawford Pre-s, w , 

HIAWATHA Brown. 8entire1, w 

*• ^ »* Dispatch w 

Hnmboldt» Allen.... Union, w 

" •» Statesman, w ., 

HOr.TON JecVson News* w m 

lOLA A'ien Refi*t«»r, w 

iTTiBg.^^ Marshall Heoorder, w.. ..«• 
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Tbton. County. Name of Paper, 

INDEPENDENCE Montgomery. Tribune, w 

" Montgomery Republican, w„ 

«* " Democrat, w 

JUNCTION CITY Davis Union, w 

I(A.V^AENCE Douglas Journal, d and w. 



" " Tribune, d and w 

" " Democratic Standard, w... 

« „ " .*, Fanner, (German) w 

U!AyENWORTH» Leavenworth Times, d and w 

«* ** Bulletin, d and w 

" " Commercial, d and w........ 

« " Call, d 

*< " Farmer, m 

" " Gardener, m 

** " Presse, (German) w 

" " Medical Herald, m^ 

LA CYGNE Linn Journal w 

liYNDON Osage Signal, w 

Label te.~ Labette Sentinel, w 

LOUIS VIL* E...« Pottawatomie Reporter, w.. » 

Longton Howard Ledger, w 

Lindsay Ottawa Pioneer, w 

MINNEAPOLIS " Independent, w 

«« »» Settler w 

MARIO VCENTRE^.V......Marion ....... ....v.. '^^^^^^^^^^ Giant, w.!!.!........ 

MANHATTAN Riley Nationalist, w 

Medina Jefferson New Era, w 

Mound City Linn Sentinel, w 

MARY8VILLE Marshall Locomotive, w 

NEOSHO FALLS Woodson Advert ser, w 

Netawaka. Jackson Herald, w 

New Chicago Neosho Transcript, w 

Neodosha ....Wilson Citizen, w 

" •• , Enterprise, w 

North Topeka Shawnee Times, w 

OLATHE Johnson Mirror, w 

" " : News Letter, w 

Of^e Mission Neosho Journal, w 

OSKALOOSA Jefferson Independent, w 

" , " Statesman, w 

OSWEGO Labette Register, w .%.. 

OTTAWA Franklin Journal, w „ 

" " Herald, w 

PAOLA Miami Republican, w... 

Pleasanton Linn Press, w 

Parker .....Montgomery Record, w 

Parsons ; Labette Sun, w 

BALINA Saline. Herald, w 

** *^ .Journal, w 

8BNACA Nemaha Conrrier, w 

dpring Hill Johnson Enterprise, w 

TOPEKA Shawnee Gommomwealth, d and w... 

" " Record,dandw 

TBOY.... Doniphan Republican, w 

Thayer Neosho Criterion, w 

Wathena .....Doniphan Reporter, w 

Wamego Potawattomie Valley, w • 

WASHINGTON Washington Republican, w 

Wfttenrille Marshall Telegraph, w 
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Ibwrn. Oounty, Name of Paper. 

White Cloud Doniphan Chief, w„ 

WYANDOTTE Wyandotte Gazette, w 

WICHITA Sedgwick Videite, w 

" " Tribune, w 

WINFIELD Cowley Censor, w 



REAL ESTATE PAPERS. 

Atchison Atchison Northern Kansan .... 

** ..« '• Index 

Burlington Coflfee « Frte West 

" " Resistor 

Burlinpame O.^age Jourual 

Oonncil Grove Morris Advertiser 

Cottonwood Falls Cha»e Register 

Bmporia. Lyon Reg ster 

" " BnlleJin 

" " Reporter 

Eskridge Waubonsee Land Mark 

Fort Scott Bourbon Immierant 

^" " Record 

Gamett Anderson Iniex 

Hnmboldt Allen Reporter 

Holton Jackson Bulletin 

Junction City Davis Register 

" " Guide 

Lawrence Douglas A<W cate 

Manhattan Riley Home tead 

Olathe ..J(ihr:Pon Re<;ister 

Ottawa Franklin Guide 

" " Pioneer 

" " Register 

Pomona " Pomona lor a Home. 

Pleasanton Linn ♦. T?anrer 

St. Marys Pottawatomie Adver(is<r 

Topeka Shawnee Advert rH<>r 

" " Star of Empire... 

" ' Puhli>«]ier 

Wak^'fleld Cny Hetald 

Winfield Cowley Settlers Guiiio 
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COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The common school system of Kansas is modeled 
after the most approved systems of other states with 
such amendments as ^experience elsewhere has 
shown to be desirable. Sections 16 and 36 in each 
township in the state are forever set apart for the 
creation of a fund the interest of which is to be used 
for the payment of teachers. School lands may be 
sold upon petition of the residents of the county 
where they are situated. The proceeds are invested 
in Kansas State, or United States Bonds and the 
interest only is applied to the payment of teachers 
wages, in proportion to the number of persons in 
each district between five and twenty-one years of age. 
The above sections are secured for school purposes 
out of the Osage Trust Lands, but a few smaller 
Indian reservations were exempt, as well as small 
military reservations. Were it not for these reser- 
vations there would he devoted to this purpose one- 
pighteenth part of the whole state (there being 36 
wectionb in each township) which would make about 
*5000 square miles of 640 acres each, or 3,200,000 
acres. The amount cannot be less than 3.000,000 
acres. About 200.000 acres of school land were sold 
during the year 1870 at an average of about |6 20 
per acre. The school lands are not put upon the 
market in any county until they are in demand and 
by law cannot be sold for less than |3 per acre, 
and it is fair to estimate their value throughout the 
state at $4 per acre. This will give a fund of $12,- 
000,000, sacredly devoted to the cause of education. 
The following tables are compiled from the Tenth 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 
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TABLE ^0¥fing the SSUtUtUi of Me iViMw iSbAooti ^ 1870 in •(mt^ wmiif 

then organised. 



OOUNTUS. 



Alien 

Anderson . 
Atcbiion ... 
Boarbun ... 

Brown 

BoUer 

Ohaaa 

Clay 

CraWord... 
Cberokee... 

Clond 

CoffBj. 

D'lTif 

IMckinson ., 
Doniphan .. 

I>«<*glM 

E' la worth.. 
Prankliu ... 
Greenwood 
Jacks n 

Jffferson 

Johnson 

Labette 

Xearenworth 

I4»n 

X#PD 

mmipn 

Itflbrft»ll ...... 

«foQlMwm... 
l9f iaml .«v«w«»< 
If orris ..««ww< 
MontcoBMiv 

ifeflMha . 

Neosho......... 



•••••e*«**«e •••• 



ee«ffft«4««eee ••••••••• 

«dt»*wia .,. , 

-PotewaltomSe 

miley 

Aennblie .................. 

iBiiline 

Shawnee ». 

ifl^dgwick .. 

^ahaonsee.. 

'Washinrton 

Wilson 

W«odson ..... 
VyaadoMs.. 



tM»l. 



•e*ee«« •• ••••«•• 



M 
o 

•c 



'4 



44 

41 
67 
74 
66 
26 
21 
36 
92 
72 
23 



19 

27 
66 
78 
7 
65 

:-o 

62 
79 
72 
60 
70 
80 
49 

7 
67 

7 

78 
19 

7 

64 
77 
67 
18 
66 
42 

6 
23 
67 
10 
30 
66 
fS 
34 
J3 



si 



29 
87 
64 
64 
43 
12 
18 
16 
76 
36 
10 
35 
14 
12 
61 
72 

2 
53 
21 
38 
77 
65 
42 
69 
67 
43 

3 
48 



60 
13 



47 
81 



42 

27 

6 

IS 
62 



•••e«*«*« 

19 


3 


31 


8 




8 


19 


6 


26 


10 



1,601 



-I 



6 

6 

9 

12 

11 

10 

6 

2 

30 



6 
6 
1 
6 
6 
11 



11 

8 



25 

7 

18 

22 

12 

5 



9 
1 

IS 
2 



9 
16 



16 
6 
2 

4 
10 



869 



JS 

S 

a e 



46 
63 
92 

78 
81 
16 
28 
27 
77 
6<) 
13 
52 
27 
18 

101 

117 
3 
97 
23 
60 
98 

108 
4.S 

129 
90 
77 
4 
64 
2 
92 



89 
36 
77 
18 
72 
46 

7 

20 
85 

6 
26 
22 
83 
82 
48 



2;mo 



II 



a S 






1,392 

1,496 

2,361 

3,487 

1,7«3 

661 

561 

4<»1 

1,960 

2 200 

2»7 

1.4.30 

696 

347 

3,310 

4,622 

64 

2,543 

622 

1,670 

3180 

2,932 

1,6.34 

6,212 

8.303 

2,(188 

85 

1,333 

26 

2,470 

619 



1.686 

1,009 

2,097 

869 

1,852 

1,027 

183 

414 

8,000 

62 

650 

648 



761 
1,833 
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Bnild'gs and 
gronuds. 



$27,777 00 

28,000 00 

102.546 CO 

41,288 U 

37 927 00 

8,500 CO 
12 760 00 

6.867 00 

6.168 (10 

9,480 00 

;V50 00 

28.850 00 

14,340 0') 

9,190 (>0 

45,841 00 

119,095 00 

2,200 00 
32.995 00 

6 125 00 
35,500 00 
68 734 00 
44.610 00 
22 000 00 
177,757 76 
.35.230 00 
47.900 00 

2,110 00 

38,116 00 

400 00 

f 0.854 00 

17,746 00 



Fnmitnre. 



68^416 00 
11,410 00 
64,020 60 



28,786 00 

29,136 00 

636 00 

10,2U) 00 

126,000 00 



8,165 00 

11.466 00 

6.830 90 

6,486 00 

61,160 (« 



$1,804 00 

2,320 00 

6620 U> 

^370 00 

8,696 00 

700 00 

1,000 00 

156 76 

995 00 

740 00 

50 00 

2,785 00 

915 00 

515 00 

5,400 00 

7,196 00 



• ••••• ••••• 



2,120 00 
118 00 
1.500 00 
y.076 00 
3,643 00 
8,000 00 
17.200 16 
2922 00 
2043 00 

'1,59b 00 



2,860 00 
1,282 60 



8,663 00 

700 00 

2,790 60 



2,082 00 
2100 00 



818 00 
4,600 00 



498 00 

'828 So 

416 00 

6,610 00 



68»218 $l,6au,041 40|100,9U iO 
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TABLE tJunoing the comparative advance of the IkAlic Schoolt of Karuas for 

ten years, from 1861 to 1870 inclttsive. 
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12 
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1861... 


144 




1862... 


28 


304 


3V2 


1863... 


"33 


506 


3.8 


1864... 


33 


640 


3.5 


1866... 


35 


721 


3.4 


1866... 


37 


871 


4. 


1867... 


42 


1,056 


4.3 


1868... 


43 


1,232 
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1869... 


43 


1,621 


5. 


1870... 


47 


1,950 
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90 
16^ 
205 
247 
405 
541 
746 
896 
1,079 










229 
400 
627 
662 
681 
664 
855 
1.118 
i;i6V 



s 

o 
H 



664 
732 
899 
1,086 
1,205 
1,601 
2,014 
2,200 



ayb&'ge sal't 
feb month. 



« 

"3 



$27 00 
46 74 
41 27 
39 44 
39 56 
37 07 
39 60 



B 



$16 10 
34 41 

28 90 
26 51 

29 08 
28 98 
31 10 



o 
o 

ti 
m 



O S 

2 S 

P o 



$ 10,432 60 
32,970 60 
76,500 71 
122,822 64^ 
318,897 31 
673,690 08 
813,062 7& 
1,031,892 OO 
1,520,041 40 



The reports show that out of 359 school houses 
built during 1870, 45 were built of logs. The aver- 
age per cent, levied in 1870 for the erection of build- 
ings and all other purposes, was $0.0347. The total 
amount received by the school district treasurers 
from all sources for 1870, was $799,318.51, and the 
total amount paid out was $712,601.73. 

In all towns of any considerable size there are 
graded schools, and one or more central school build- 
ings, costing from $5,000 to $75,000 and other smaller 
buildings, as the public needs require. All these 
schools are open and free, jDcing supported by the 
State school money, and by direct taxation. There 
are salaried county superintendents in each county 
whose duty it is to give direct personal supervision 
to matters connected with public schools, besides 
which each city has its superintendent. There are 
two Normal schools, one at Leavenworth and the 
other at Emporia. That at the former city was but 
recently opened. That at Emporia has been in suc- 
cessful operation for six years. The attendance for 
1870 was 111 males, 132 females. It is devoted to 
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the work of fitting its pnpils to become teachers in 
onr common Bchools, and is snpportod by the State, 
The State Agt^cultural college at Manhattan is 
endowed by a land grant of 70,000 acres of land. It 
also receives State aid and is in a proaperoas condi- 
tion. 

The State University at Lawrence is open to all 
of both sexes without tuition fee. Its endowment is 
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46,000 acres of well located land, and about «150,000 
oontribnted-to it for buildings, etc., chiefly by the 
city of Lawrence. It has a permanent fund of JIO,- 
000 contributed by Amos Lawrence of Boston, and 
aparatns costing $15,000. It has nine salaried pro- 
fessors, and fitly crowns the splendid school system 
of this state, by offering an education of high char- 
acter free to all. Its students for 1870 were 97 malee 
and 116 females. Its buildings are illnstrated and 
dworibed elsewhere. 
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BeBides the State Ingtitotions of learning already 
mentioned, there are several well established schools 
of high grade, under denominational control. 
Among them is Baker University, at Baldwin City, 
and Collegiate Institute at Hartford, under the M. B. 
Church ; Washburn College, Topeka, Congregational; 
Episcopal Female Seminary, Topeka; Lane Univer- 
sity, Lecompton, United Brethren ; Ottawa Univer- 
sity, Baptist; Wetmore Institute, Irving, Presbyte- 
rian ; Eoman Catholic Colleges at Leavenworth, 
Atchison, St. Mary's, Topeka, Fort Scott, and else- 
where ; and various other lesser academies and pri- 
vate schools. 

BENEVOLENT AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 

A large and well ordered State's Prison is located 
near by Leavenworth. The State Asylum for the 
Blind is located at Wyandotte ; that for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Olathe; and the Insane Asylum at Osa- 
watomie. These institutions are all under the guar- 
dianship of the State authorities and are supplied 
with convenient buildings and necessary aiten^^ants. 



THB CHURCHES AND THE CLEROT. 

The following article upon the above topic wa« 
prepared at my request by Rev. R. Cordley, the well 
known pastor of the Congregational Church at Law- 
rence, which position he has filled with great accep- 
tance for fourteen years : 

• " The early settlers of Kansas included a large pro- 
portion of religious men. This might have been 
^expected, as a largo share of these settlers came as 
a matter of conscience, to establish troedora and 
equal rights en these plains of the west. One of 
the first things they did after setting up a tent or 
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building a hut to shelter their families, was to pro- 
vide churches and schools, where these families 
might worship and be instructed. Keligion and 
learning were among their first thoughts. In Law- 
rence, for example, in one month after the first 
company of immigrants arrived, regular religious 
services were established with a settled minister. 
Steps were at once taken for building at least tw6 
churches. In other places, church organizations^ 
with their pastors, went with the colonies in the 
Style of the Maj'flower pilgrims. Or^ Qf the fir^t 
thingg now in a new town, is to build a church, and 
tB§8e Ohurobes are generally well sustained, and afd 

doinff '*• ^^^^ ^^^^- ^*^®^® ^3 g^^at liberality m 
maintaini^ng chrisua: '^^titutions, and no people, U 
proportion to their means, pa^' ^^^^ l^- ^9^ 

religious objects than the people of Kansa?. '' ^^H^*^ 
the last three or four years, some very handsomd 
churches have been built. In Leavenworth the Cath- 
olics have a cathedral that cost some $250,009. The* 
Baptists have about completed a very fine ch'JirCh m 
the same ci.;,y that has cost 6ome $60,000. At Atcfe- 
ISOn the Methodists are building a very handsome 
Btructui'e. In Lawrence the CongregationalistB hiave 
a church that has attracted general attention for its 
completeness and beauty. Its cost was about 
$45,000. 

"All denominations are represented in Kansad. 
The Methodists take the lead in membership, the 
Baptists coming next. The Presbyterians are quite 
strong. Especially in the south part of the State. 
The Congregationalists have some strong societies 
and are quite numerous, especially in the northern 
part of the State. The Episcopalians are very active, 
and exhibit a missionary zeal that is commendable. 
There is generally the kindest feeling between differ- 
ent denominations. All joining in the common work, 
rather than trying to supplant each other. The 
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churches have generally come to the wise conclusion 
that they can prosper better in the general pros- 
perity of all, than in mere denominational expansion, 
which builds one up by pulling another down. 

"The Kansas churches generally have an able min- 
istry, more than usually so for a new country. While 
there are no 'stars' that attract special attention, 
the ministry generally are cultivated, earnest men, 
and up to the times. They are * workmen that 
need not to be ashamed.^ 

" The churches are having a healthy growth. They 
are growing both by immigration and conversion. 
Special interest is reported in many places, and 
every season witnesses more or less of the fruits of 
tfuch special interest. The religious future of Kan- 
sas is as bright as that of any new State. There 
are dangers, but there are also promising signs. The 
churches are sound, outspoken and aggressive. They 
T^rk as if they meant to * occupy the land.* " 

TAXES. 

By the constitution, the state debt of Kansas can- 
not exceed one million dollars. No town, county, or 
state debts were incurred during the war, as Kansas 
volunteers always kept up the state quota. Taxes 
are less than most states. The state tax levied by 
the Legislature for 1871 is six mills on the dollar, 
which includes one mill for general school fund. The 
levy for 1870 was seven and three-fourths mills. 

The assessment of taxes on real estate is made 
between the first day of March and the first day of 
July, and the taxes so assessed are due and payable 
on the first day of November following. If not paid 
by the tenth day of January next thereafter, a pen- 
alty often per cent, is added. If not paid by March 
1st following, a fee of twenty-five cents for adver- 
tising each tract, except town lots, is added, and ten 
cents for each town lot. If not paid before the first 
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Tuesday ia May following, the land is sold for the 
taxes and the foregoing expenses. The whole amount 
draws interest at the rate of fifty per cent, per an- 
num. If not before redeemed by the owner, the 
purchaser of the tax title receives a tax deed at the 
end of three years. The purchase money, with all 
the subsequent taxes up to the date of deed, interest 
being computed upon the whole at fifty per cent, per 
annum, and the cost of making and recording the 
deed, is the consideration of said deed. 

In two years after recording the deed, the same- 
becomes absolute^ and suit is barred, excepting where 
there are minor heirs, and they have until they 
become of age and one year thereafter in which to 
redeem, by paying for improvements, which majr 
have been made upon the land by the tax purchaser, 
together with the taxes and interest as allowed by law. 

The Topeka Record says, January, 1871: "In a 
recent decision — Bowman et at vs, Cockrill — our Su- 
preme Court has affirmed the validity of tax deeds 
given on sale of land for non-payment of taxes, and 
sustains the statute of limitations, which bars an 
action for the recovery of property so sold and deeded 
after the expiration of two years from the time the 
deed shall have been recorded. 

''The court also decided in the same case, that the 
statute does not require that the tax deed shall be in 
the exact form therein prescribed, but only substan* 
tially in that form." 

I also quote from the Statutes as follows: '*A8 
between the grantor and grantee of any land, where 
there is no express agreement as to which shall pay 
the taxes that may be assessed thereon, if such land 
is conveyed between the first day of March and the 
first day of November, then the grantee shall pay the 
same ; but if conveyed between the first day of No- 
vember and the first day of March, the grantor shall 
pay them," General Statutes^ p: 1062, sec. 140. 
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TABLE thowing tquare miles qf oountiet not ifuktded in foregoing table, 

Barbour. 780 Phillips 900 

Barton 900 Pawnee 900 

Oomanche. 780 Pratt 90O 

Clarke 780 Beno 1612 

Ford 900 Bukh 900 

Graham 900 Rooki 900 

Hodgeaaan 900 Russell 900 

Harper 1162 Rico 900 

Kiowa « 900 Smith 900 

Lincoln « 720 Bumner ,^^ 116S 

Norton 900 Stafford 900 

Vase 900 Trego 900 

Oebome 900 

It should be borne in mind that there are few 
connties in which there is not more or leBS.laiid 
exempt from taxation owing to the title still ftMting 
in the United States. Tlio Osage Trust land was^one 
of it subject to taxation, although largely settled 
upon. Montgomery county for instance, showing by 
the last census 7,613 inhabitants. 

It is to be noted especially that Kansas has grown 
to its present position almost entirely during the last 
five years. A comparison of the census for 1860 with 
that for 1865, will show that the growth was confined 
almost exclusively to counties containing consider- 
able towns. Kansas did not gain in population 
during the war like other western states, nor in 
wealth like all other northern states. Bit if we 
exhibit the growth for ten years from 1860 to 1870, 
it still shows that Kansas distances all com;^etitor& 
In the march of empire. 
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TABLE showing the increase of popiUation in aU tfte states and the percentage of 
increase. 



STATE. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

DiAtrict Columbia. 

Fl .rida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Illinoto.... 

Iowa«...:7. 



Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maioe 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Maasachustitts 

Minnesota 

Mi8:)iBsippi 

Miss'iuri 

Nebraska 

Js^yr Jv-rscy 

New York 

Nevada 

North Carolina .... 
*New Hampshire 
Ohio 



Oregon 

Penn8yl«'ania.... 
Bhode Inland... 
South Carolina 

Tenno-iwe 

Texas , 

y^rmont , 

tyirginia 

Wisconsin 

Territories 




964,201 
435.460 
379,994 
460147 
112,216 
75,080 
140,424 

1.057,286 

1,3- 428 

1 711.961 
647 G99 

07,306 

1,I6J,584 
708.002 
028.279 
687.049 
749,113 

1,231,063 
172,023 
791,305 

1,182,012 

28,841 

672 035 

3,880,735 

6,867 

992,622 

b26,073 

2,339,611 
52,465 

2,906,115 
174,620 
703,7(« 

1,109 SOT 
604,216 
315,098 

1,596,318 
775 880 
150.220 



nlati 
870. 


§6 


&-- 


^i 


PU 


A«~ 


1,002,000 


4 


486,103 


12 


556.2<'8 


47 


537,886 


IT 


126,05<» 


12 


131,889 


76 


1S9 995 


86 


1,186,000 


12 


1,676.046 


24 


2,527 032 


48 


1.190.846 


7T 


86*2,807 


238 


l,32:i,264 


16 


728,(KXJ 


3 


630.243 


0.3 


781.0:)5 


14 


l,18i,296 


68 


1,449.042 


18 


3;i6 000 


95 


834,190 


6 


1,690,716 


43 


116,888 


201 


9U6.614 


34 


4,370,846 


13 


418:^ 


601 


1,085,500 





318,300 


-2.4 


2.652,302 


14 


90,922 


78 


8,617,272 


81 


217.319 


^ 


786,000 


6 


1,268.3^ 


14 


797,600 


88 


830,686 


5 


1,657,6W 


1.6 


1,056,296 


88 


819.053 


112 



*Now Ilampshlre shows a decrease of two and four teaths, (2 4-10) per cent 
in the ten years. 

f yir^lnia includes West Yirginia in this calculation, there bavlng been 
division in 1860. 
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The following table exhibits the increased valua- 
tion of the taxable property of Kansas from year to 
year from 1865 to 1870 inclusive and the per cent, of 
increase : 

TABLE showing increased valuation /or six years. 



Year. 



1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1H69 
1870 



A.88e889d valuation 



$36,140,827 00 
50,439 634 06 
66,276.036 00 
66,949,540 88 
76,393,686 00 
92,528,1/99 00 



Per cent, in- 
creise. 



46.0 
104.0 
127.6 
179.0 
217.0 
276.0 



KANSAS SECURITIES. 

There is no donbt that this State offers great 
attractions to capitalists or any who have money to 
loan. The legal rate of interest by contract is twelve 
per cent, per annum, and an almost unlimited amount 
of money can be loaned at this rate, payable annu- 
ally, on long time, with security upon improved 
farms, or good city property, at one-third their pres- 
ent value. On shorter time and similar security, or 
good names, money readily commands 18 to 20 per 
cent, per annum, the surplus over 12 per cent, being 
added to the note. Decisions have been made which 
leave no doubt as to the legality of this proceeding. 
Mortgages are so drawn as to waive the right of 
redemption, and to include all expense of foreclosure 
^and collection. It is surprising that people will con- 
sent to loan money in the eastern states at five, six 
or seven per cent, per annum, when such rates 
are to be obtained here. Besides, our securities are 
constantly increasing in value^ and by the time long 
notes would fall due the property will be worth two 
or three limes its present rate. Our county, city, 
township and school district bonds are also excellent 
investments^ as they are a lien upon the entire prop- 
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erty of commnnities whose rapid growth is shown 
by indisputable statistics elsewhere given. If any 
inquire how people can afford to pay such rates of 
interest, I think they have only carefully to look this 
book through, and they will discover several suffi- 
cient ansMrers to the question. Among the most 
desirable of the many attractive investments which 
offer in this State are railroad bonds. The cost of 
constructing these roads across our comparatively 
level country is light, while their long reaches of 
easy grade and of air line road, greatly lessen the 
cost of keeping them in repair. Eunning through 
fertile regions" which are rapidly settling with an 
enterprising people, these roads must become im- 
mensely valuable, while the enormous land grants 
with which they are endowed give additional secu- 
rity to the bonds. These bonds are offered at such 
rates that they afford an investment which yields an 
income at least double that to be obtained in the 
eastern states on loans. They also offer the further 
advantage that they can be converted into cash at 
any time, or may remain as a permanent investment 
for any desired period. 

LIST OP BANKS. 



List of Banks and Bankbrs in the State of Kansas on May 1, 1S71. 
Prepared by the Adams National Bauk of Topeka. 



Augtuta. 
Brown Brothers. 

Atchison. 
First National Bank. 
Wm. Hetherington A Co. 
Atchison SayingH Bank. 

Americus. 
T. 0. mil. 

Burlir^fame, 
P. 0. Echuyler ft Son. 

Burlington. 
Jarboe, Oarretson ft Co. 
Baxter Springt. 
Ynn Winkle ft Slater. 
Cherokee Coanty Btnk. 
Ciuncil Orovt. 
€Sonncil Grove ; av-'ngs Bank. 



Chetopa, 
W. B. Ketchum ft Co. 

Emporia, 
Riggs, Dnnlap ft Co. 
Neosho Valley Bank. 
Emporia Bauk. 

Eldorado. 
Wal ut Yaliey Bauk. 

Eureka. 
Sdwin Tucker. 

Fart ScotL 
First National Bauk. 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank. 
B. P. McDouald. 
Van Kossen ft Button. 
Phillips ft Scovell. 
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OameU. (Hathe, 

John B. FoBter A Co. First National Bank. 

Humboldt. C. E. Waldron A Co. 
Pratt A Ten K>cke. OUavfO, 

Allen County Bank. First National Bank. 

lola. Shepherd A McQuesten. 
lolaBank. Paola. 

L. L. Northrup. Miami Sayings Bank. 

Juw^ion Oit^, Y. C. Jarboe. 
James Streeter & Co. Saitna, 

Robert S. Miller. D. W. Powers St Co. 
Latorence. Seneca, 

The National Bank. Lappin A Scrafford. 
. Second National Bank. Topdea. 

Simpson Brr thers. Adams National Bank. 

Leavenworth. Kansas Yalley National Bank. 

First National Bank. Topeka Bank. 

Second NatioDal Bank. F. W. Giles A Co 

Newman A Hayens. Guilford Dadley. 
Scott A Co. Wamego, 

Hines & Jbaves. Mucke A Shortriage. 
Clark A Co. WaterviUe. 

German Savings Bank. Marsh" 11 County Bank. 
Leavenworth ^aviDg8 Bank. Wyandotte. 

Manhattan. B. Jiidd. 

B. B. Purceli & Co. Peter Com elley. 

Wm. P. Iliginbotbam. Kansas State Savings Bank. 

SURVEY OP GOVERNMENT LANDS. 

The public lands of the United States are surveyed under (direction of the 
Commiseioncr of the General Land OflSce, Washington, D. C. The United States 
is divided into sor\ eying istricts, each in cLare.e if a Surveyor General. The 
Surveyor General for Kansas is Hon. C. W. PaKcock, iihose office is at Law- 
rence. 

All the public lands in the United St..t( s are now surveyed under the same 
system by which they are d.vided into tr cts six miles square, called towmhipt, 
and each towoi^hip is subdivided into tiacts one mile square, called ucUoiu, 
North and south and east and west lines are run by government surveyors, 
who set stones or stakes to mark the comers of the vari us divisions. 

As all the north and south township and eection lines are run n|iOB the true 
meridian — that is, each line, if extended, would pass through the north and 
south poles — it follows that all these north ai.d south lines converge, or ap- 
proach each other towards the north. From this the reader' will see that 
neither the townships nor sections can be precisely square, as the line bounding 
the north s'de of each tract must be a trifle shorter than the line bounding the 
south side of the same tract. Betides thi«, it is impracticable, if not impoesi- 
ble, for the surveyors to measure the lines with perfect accuracy. 

In commencing the survvys of each district, hate Unei and principal merid^ 
iant are established, the foncer running east and west, the latter north and 
•outh. 
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Tb coQUtorect the error that woald otherwise result flrom the convergency 
of lines, as above described, and to avert errors arising from inaccuracies in 
measarement, other lines are established, moniog parallel to the base lines, 
called standard paraUeU. In Kansas, and always if the townships are nam* 
bered south firom any base line, these pnrallels are 30 miles apart, but in Ne> 
bra^ka, or wherever the townships number north from the base lines, the 
paratteU are 24 miles apatt. Upon the parallels the coDvergemcy, or tenden^ 
to mn togeher of the north and soath township and section lines, is corrcted* 
On the parallels is o^eervable a joK or oflbet in the north and soath lines, part 
of the stones or stakes marking the comers of the townships an-1 sections 
north of the standard, and part marking the corners and sections south of the 
parallel. 

Por convenience in surveying, guide meridians are also established, running 
north and south, 48 miles apart. 

From the point where the JMse line and the principal meridian cross each 
other, the toumships are numbered north and south, and the ranges of town* 
ahips ea-t and west. 

Any number or series of contiguous townnhips situate north and south of 
each other, or in other words any north and south row of townships, constitute 
a range. The ranges are designated as range No. — ^east (of the princiiMil 
meridian,^ or as range No. — we»t (of the principal meridian ) No two town- 
ships in any one range are numbered alike. In any one row of townships run- 
ning east and west^ all-ihe townships are numbered nlike. but are distinguished 
from each other by designating t^e number of the range in which any particn- 
)ar town-ihipis situa ed,and whether the range is east or west (of the meridian.) 

A glance at the map will show a base line on the northern boundary of Kan- 
sas, and the sixth principal meridian crossing it between Republic and Wash* 
ington counties. To describe a township, we say it is, for inst; nee, township 
No. 17 south, of range No. 5 east, meauing south of the base line and east of 
the meridian. If north of the base or west of the meridian^ it would be de- 
«crib< d accordingly. The township just described is in the loathwevt wnVf 
of Morris county, Kansas. 

Upon the western p rtien of our map Is an enla'^ged township, which ii 
flubdivided into sections, there being 36 se tions in each township, wh ch »r« 
nnmoered from the northeast corner of each township. In subdividing a 
township into sections the surveyors commence at the southwest c >ni«r of 
the southeast section and run a * alf mile north, and establish a quarter sactloB 
oorner, then 'a half mile ftir her north and establish a section corner, t^ioa doo 
east, as it is supposed this course wHl strike the nor heast section comor of 
section thirty-six, and which corner was set in running the exterior lines of 
the town-hip. Thi^ last line s called a "ranlom" line, and at a half mile 
distant a random coroer is set, whence the surveyors proceed to the northeast 
lection coru<'r aforesaid. If they do not strike the corner, they measure the 
'falling,** or distance either nor b or south of the laid <Torn*r at which tbfl/ 
intersect the town hip line. They then go back to the northwest corner •f 
•ectlon 36, correcting the random quarter corner If it was wrongly eet-)bUih«4 
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by moving it north or south, as the case may be, one-half the measurement of 
the aforesaid ** falling". From the last named section corner they proceed 
northward a mile and then eastward a mile and return, establishing the section 
and quarter section corners as before. But any excess or deficiency in measure- 
ments is thrown into the last half mile before reachicg the north line of the 
township. 

They then return to a point on« mile west of the point of beginning, that is, 
to the southwest corner of section 36, and repeat the procees by wh ch th first 
tier of sections was laid off. The raudom east lines are in each case run due 
east one n ile, to the previous'y established section c >rner The surveys of each 
township are closed out on the north and west lines of said township, and if 
there is any excess or deficiency in the lund, that is, — as no township makes 36 
sections, each precisely a mile square — the excess or deficiency is all thrown 
into the row of quarter sections on the north and west lines of each township. 
This explains why these quarters are always fractional^ containing more or 
leas thHU 160 acres each. 

Each section, excepting the fractional secUons, is considered to be a m'le 
square, and is Hlways reckoned as containing 640 acres— each half, or quarter, 
a proportional amount. Forty acres, or a tract eighty rods (quarter of a mile) 
iqutre is the lowest subdivision made by the government in disposing of its 
lands, but the corners of 40 acre tracts are not marked by the surveyor. Theee 
corners are regarded by law as points intermediate between the half mile or 
quarter section corners. In fractional quai ter Eectious the excess or deficiency 
is thrown into the west 408, if on the west side ot a township, and into the 
north 40d if on the north side of a towmhip. 

Stakes or Stones are set at each township comer, at each section corner and 
on section Hoes, half way between the sectional corner ^tone8. The latter are 
called quarter stones^ for they mark the corner^ of the quarter sections^ but no 
corners are established in the centre of the sections. The only exception to 
th 8 rule about quarter section stakes or stones is, they are not required to be 
established on the west boundary of the western tier of sections in a township, 
nor on the north boundary of the i orthem tier of sections in a township south 
of and bordering on a standard parallel or base lire. This exception a) plies 
only to such surve^ s as are made subsequently to the instructions of the Gen- 
eral Land 0£Bce of June 1, 1864. 

Per8< ns having occasion to establish a quarter corner stone in the centre of a 
section (which is never set by government surveys) will bear in mind that if the 
section is bounded on its north side by i standard parallel orbase line, then there 
U no quarter section corner on said standard or base for the said section, but 
only for the section laying north of the standard or hsLBejgprovided the survey 
was made since 1864. 

Marking the Oomer$. 

When posts are used they are to be squared above the gronnd, and at the oor- 
aers of the townships and sections they should stand diagOLally, or with their 

9 ' 
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conuTt toward the cardinal pointa of the compaas. On aach sorfiMe of tb* 
jMct common to four townships, ia to be narked the nomber of the particular 
townahip. and its range, which it fiurea. Thna, if the poet be a common bound try 
of four townshipe, say one and two, aonth of the baae line of range one west 
of the meridian ; also to townshipa one and two aouth of the ba>e line, of rang* 
two weat of the meridian, it ia to be marked thna: 

IW. 

From north to east y T. 1 8. From east to aonth y IS. 



■} 



R.IW. 
T. 18. 
8.31 


From east to aonth > 


2 W. 

1 8. 
36 


From weat to aonth - 

* 



2 W. 
From north to west y 18. From weat to aonth y 2 8. 



The letters preceding the figures indicate range, township and aection. The 
letters following the Sgnres refer to the pointa of compass 

Township comer posts^ common to four townshipe, are also notched with tias 
notches on each corner. 

Stonks common to four townships are only marked with six notches, cut with 
a pick or chisel on each edge or side towards the cardinal points. 

Instructions are given that when stones are used (flat stones are prescribed) 
the edges must be s«t north aod south on north and south lines, and east and 
west on east and west lines. 

Posts or Stoxes at township corners on th ^ Ixise and standard parallel lineSf 
and which are common to two townships on the north side thereof, will have 
six notches on each of the west, north and east sides or edg s ; and where such 
stones or posts are set for corners to two towaships south of the ba^e or standard, 
Hx notches will be cot on each of the west, south and east sides or edges. 

Sectional posts or stones on range and township lines must have as many 
notches on them on two opposite angles or sides thereof as they are miles dia. 
taut from the township corners respectively. If on range lines (which run 
north and s )uth) they will be marked on the north and south sides. Township 
lines run east and we^t, and the sectional posts or stones thereon are marked 
en the eas and west sides. 

Posts or Stones set previously to 1864 at the corners of sections in the inte 
rior of townships must indicate, by a number of notches on each of their four 
comers or sides, directed to the cardi al points, the corresponding number of 
miles that they stand from the outlines of the townahip. The four sides of a 
post at the corner of sections will also indicate the number of the section which 
each side respectively faces, and on one side it should be marked the number of 
the township and rai^ge in which it is situated. 

Posts or Stones set subsequently to 1864 at the corners of sections in the 
interior of townships, will have as many notches on the south and east edges, or 
aides, as they a^'e miles from thn south and east boundaries of the township. 

A quarter section or half mile post will have no other marks ui>on it than '^ 
8*' to Indicate what it stands for. 
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Stoitu, wheniued for quarter Mction comen, will haTe **^ ** cut on them, on 
the west side of north and south lines, and on the touth side of east and waai 
lines. 

A niKi may be used instead of a comer post if it stand in the proper plaoc^ 
and it is to be marked in the same manner as a post; but if its bark be smooth 
the marks may be on the bark and the tree notched. 

MsANDXR Corner posts or stones are planted at all points where the township 
or section lines intersect the banks of such rivers, bayous, lakes or islands, ai 
are by law directed to be meandered. 

BtARiNO VREX8 are trees adjacent to corner posts f*T comer trees. They are 
distinguished by a large, smooth blaze, with a notch at its lower end, fitcing the 
comer, and in the blaze is marked the number of the range, township and 
section, but at quarter sectioa comers "J^ S** only, is marked. The letterf 
**B. T.'* (bearing tree) are also to be marked upon a smaller blaze directly under 
the larger one. 

At all toumship and section comers, four bearing trees, if such be found, are 
marked in this manner, one to stand in each of the a4Joining sections. A 
quarter section and meander comers^ two bearing trees are to be marked, one 
within each of the adjoining sections. 

Mounds. Whenever bearing trees are not found, mounds of earth or stone are 
to be raised around posts on which the comers are to be marked in the mAuner 
aforesaid. If the mound is constructed of earth, a spade full or two of eartb 
should be taken from the comer boundary point, and in the cavity a ma* ked 
stone placed, or a portion of charcoal, or a charred stake, driven twelve inchae 
down in o the centre point. Since 1864 it has been required that posts la 
mounds be driven twelve inches deep at the precise corner point, and the marked 
et'^ne, charcoal or charred stake is to be placed twelve inches below the sur- 
face on one side of the post. 

Township mounds are to be five feet in d'ameter at their base and two feet 
in height. 

Section, quarter- section and meander comer mounds are to be four and a half 
fejt in diameter at their base and two feet high. 

Prior to 1864 quadrangular trenches were required, the sides to be six feet 
long at township confers, and five feet long at section, quarter-section and 
meander corners. 

If a township or section corner post fall in such sitnat'on that the nature of 
the ground is not f ivorable to the erection of a mound, then in some convenient 
situation near by, a witness mound will be erected and with charcoal, ch trrad 
stake, or marked stake deposited therein as before described. The distance and 
bearing of this mound from the true comer is to be stated in the field notes. 

Pits. The excavation made in digging earth to form the mound is called the 
pit, and since 1864 if is required that tbere be four pits, which, for township 
corners sh ill ba eighteen inches wide, two feet in length, and at least one foot 
deep, located six feet from the post. At sedion comers the pits will be eighteen 
nches square. 
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At wttomder comers the j»tl is to be directly on the line, eight links fitrther 
fton thf» water ihan the moaud. 

At township or seetiondl coruera common to /our townshipa, the pits should 
he on th" lines ^nd lengthwise to them. 

On bate and standard lines, where the comers are common to only two town 
ships or sections, three pits only ar dng — 1« o in line on e ther side of the post, 
And one on the north side of the line for standard comers^ and one on the south 
fide of tbe line for dosing comers. 

STAjmAsn C0R5KB8, a e corners on a bae or standard parallel — which corners 
jure common to two townships or sections norih of the t)asH or standard. Such 
comers are marked '* S. G." in additiun to the other marks before described. 

Closixq cokxebs, are coruers en abase orbtandard parallel, which comen 
are common to two township:* or section corners south of the base or standard 
Bnch comers a<-e marked ** G. G." in addition to the other mark^ before described 
Standard corners, are east of the corresponding closing corners, lor all ranges 
numbered east of any Principal Meridiau, a d they are west o( the correspond- 
ing closing corners, for all ranges numbered toest of any Principal Meridian. 
8n« h comers are nowhere else to be found, and are called double comers. 
Lines ran through timber sheuld be marked by cntcing two chops or notches 
on each side of every tre-« two or more inches in diHmet r, which iaonthe Une 
Other treed standins near the line are to be blazed on two sides diagonally, or 
quartering towards the line. 

A surv eyor's chain is four rods or sixty-six feet in length, and is composed of 
one hundred links, each link being seten inches and ninety-two hundredths of 
ftninch long. 

Length of lines— 1, Every north and south section line^ except those terminating 
in the ujttn boundaiy of the township, must be eighty chains (one mile) long 
2. Every east and west sectiou line, exv ept those terminating in the west 
boundary of the township, are to be m ithiu one handred links of the actual 
distance establiHhed on the south boundary line of the township for the widtb 
of said tier of s actions. 

8. The north boundary and south boundary of any one section, except in 
the extreme western tier, are to be within one hundred links of equal length. 

4. The meanders within a fractional section, or between any two meander 
posts, or of a pond or island in the interior of a section, must close within 
one chain and fifty links. 

All considerable streams or bodies of water are mxandxekd. The courses and 
distances ot their windings are taken and entered in the field notes, and where 
the bank intersects a township or section line, stones, stakes or mounds are 
sstablished (on both banks of a stream) which are called meander comers. 

Yarxation of the Needle. The true meridiem at any place is a line which 
U prolonged would pass through both the Lorth and south poles. 

The magnetic meridian at any place is a line, extend. ng in the direction in 
which the compass needle lies when at rest undistn- bed by local attractions. 
This line does not coincide V.th the true meridian anywhere in the United 
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fltateii, ezc'pting upon a certain line whi h is constantly, but slowly, moTing 
westward and now runs west of north near Cleveland. Ohio. 

The angle wh'ch the magnetic meridian makes with t e true meridian, at 
any place on the ^urf ice of the eavth, is called the variation of tfie needle at that 
place, and is east or west, accordino: as the north end of the needle lies on th0 
ea^t or west side of the true meridian. 

The variation of the needle at 9t. Louis in 1 840, was 8^ 37' east, and at the mouth 
of the Columbia River wao 21° 40^ east. The variation is different at different 
places, and even at the same place it does not remain constant any length of time* 

In subdividing a township into S'^ctions, the compass is ac^usted to a variatioOL 
which will retrace the eastern bounda'-y of that particular township. 

In Kansas the variation at which the public surveys have been made if 
from about 10° to 15° east. 

The variation of the needle, whenever a I'ne is run, is carefully noted in the 
field notes. 

Field Notes are the records made by the surveyors of their work. The gov- 
ernment requires that th y shall be " a faithful, distinct and minute record of 
every'h'ng ofBojally done or observed by the surveyor and his assistants, pur- 
suant to instructions in relation to run-ins, measuring and marki g lines, 
establishing boundary corners, pto., and present, as far as possible, a full and 
comp'e*e iopngrapldcal description of the country surveyed, m to every matter 
of useful in"orman«n, or likely to grat fy public curiosity " 

There are separate and dist'n t books of surveys, "S follows : 

1. Field notes of the meridian and base lines, shewing the establishment of 
the township section or mile, and qua»-ter section or half mile boundary rorners 
thereon, with the crossings of streams, ravines, hills and mountains ; character 
of soil, timber, minerals, etc. 

2. FieM notes of the standard parallels, or correction lines, showing the 
eBtabU^hment of the township, section and q'^arter Sfction corners, hesidef 
exhibiting the topography of the country on line a^^ aforesaid. 

3. Field notes of the exterior lines of townships, showing the establishment 
of come s on Tneo, and the topography as aforesaid. 

4. Field notes of the sectional lines subdividing the townships into sectiooi 
and quarter sections, with the topography as afor said. 

The variation of the needle is always given. The exhibition of every mile 
of surveying is complete in itself. The description of the surface, soil, min- 
erals, tim^ er, undergrowth, etc., on each mile of line, follows the notes of 
survey of each line. 

Tn Oregon. Washington and New Mexico, it is required that the field notee 
show t' e claims of those settlers who located prior to the survey. 

The original field notes are retained in the Surveyor General's office, and 
transcripts are sent to'the General Land Office at Washington, D. C. 

Township plats arn furnished to the district land offices, and accompanying 
t'lefn are descriptive notes as to the character and quality of the soil and tim- 
ber found o^ and in th ■ vicinity of each surveyed Lne, and a description of eacU 
corner boundary. 
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Ai th« field notM are confined to the lineM m"Dtioned, they cumot giT0 a 
Moroi^A description of the coantry, and the mention made of soil giyes onlj 
Ml idea of the relative Talue of the land cdong each line. 

Locating miuit^ or misplaced quarter section stones. 

From a letter addreraed to the editor of The Land Ovmer^ Chicago, Illinois, 
dated November 20, 1870, and signed Jose.ih S. Wilson, Commissioner of the 
0eneral Land Office, Washington, D. C, I collate the following : 

First identify the sectional corner stones north and south, or east and west, 
then mn and measure a straight line between the two stones thus identified. 
Hezt examine the original field notes, (or a copy) and if the present measure 
corresponds with that recorded in the original field notes, then establish the 
quarter section corner at forty chains, (160 rods,) otherwise establish it ha\f 
way between the said sectional corners. 

To locate the quarter section corner in the centre of the section, (which is 
left unlocated by goyernment survey) run a line north and south, and a line 
«ast and west through the centre of the section, between the quarter section 
eorners on the flection lines, and the point of intersection or crossing of these 
lines is the legal centre corner. 

How to obtain surveys in advance of regular surveys. 

By an act of Congress approved May 30, 1862, it is p oridei that when the 
Mttlers in any township or townships, not miboral or rescrve<I by gorernment, 
ehall desire a survey to be made of the same under the authority of a '. urvevnr 
General of the United States, it may be dote undet certain coadition . (Sec. 
10, p. 410, Vol. 12 U. S. LawH.) 

It is prescribed by the Commissioner of the General Land Ofiieetha^ appltca« 
tlons for surveys under this Jaw must be made to the Surveyor General in 
writing, upon receipt of which he will furnish tlie applicant with an estimate 
of how much the desired suivey will cost. Upon receipt of this estimate the 
applicant must deposit the required a-^m with any United States Depository, 
{certain National Banica in each state and territory) receiving a certificate of 
deposit therefor, made payable to the Surveyor General, ani showing for wha^ 
purpose the money was deposited. This certificate is tu be sent to the Surveyor 
Oeneral, and upon its receipt he will contract with a competent U. S. Deputy 
Bnrveyor, and have the survey made and returned in the same manner as other 
j^blic surveys. 

The payment of the amount required for the survey will not give the deposi* 
tor any priority of claim or right to purchase the land, or in any manner affect 
the claim or claims of any party or parties thereto, and when surveyed it will 
be subject to the same general laws and regulations in relation to the disposi- 
tion there.)f, as would have controlled its disposal had the survey been made In 
the regular and ordinary manner. 

ACQUIRING TITLE TO GOVERNMENT LANDS. 

Title to public lands can only be obtained through the Register and Receiver 
4>f the U. S. District Land Ofl^ces, of which there are several in each State and 
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Territory. They act under direction of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office at Washington, D. C. 

Surveyed Lands — Public lands are considered to be survey d when official 
notice to that effect passes from the surveyors through the Land Office «t Wash- 
ington to the land officers in the district wher.> such land is situated. Prior to 
this these lands are unsurveyed lands, and no title can be obtained to them in 
Any ma'^ner, excepting only the inceptive right of a pre'emp^iou settler. 

Vnoffered Lands a.Te lands which have been surveyed but have not been offered. 

Offered Lands are lands which have been surveyed and also *' offered " at 
public auction, pursuant to previous public notice by advertisement. 

Minimum Lands are those which are not sold for less than one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre^ 

Double Minimum Lands are those which are not sold for less than two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per acre. The odd numbered sections only are granted to 
railroads, and the even numbered sections are doubled in price, becoming 
Double Minimum Lands. In Kansas the Missouri, Kansas and Texas and the 
Missouri River, Fort Scott and Gulf railroads have a right to even as well as 
odd numbered sections within the indemnity limits, that is, outside of the ten 
mile limit and within the twenty mile limit. Government does not double 
the price on the even numbered seotioos in the indemnity limits. 

Land Warrants are assignabli certificates issued by the government 'o dis- 
charged Soldiers and sailors entitling the legal holder to either forty, sixty, 
eighty, ooe buodred and twenty, or one hundred and sixty acres ot minimum 
offered public land, or as half pay fv>r doubU minimum offered land^ the other 
half being paid in cash. Warrauts may be used in payment for pre-empHons 
with the sime limitations as above, concerning Double Minimnin Lands. 

Agricultural College Scrip i« astignable Laud Scrip, issued to the several states 
to aid in the e^tablishnient of Agricultural Colleges. 

First — Tha legal holder is entitled t'^ a specified amount of offered minimum 
land, but he is restricted to quarter sections which have two sides bounded by 
ft section line, or it may be Located on any part of a quarter section >vlie e such 
part is taken in fiill for a quarter section, but net more than three sections can 
be taken with this scrip in any one totvnship. The amount that may be located 
in any one state is also lim ted to 1,OOU,000 acres. 

Second — This scrip is taken in payment of pre-emption claims without regard 
to the quantity located in any one township or state, but under the same con- 
ditions as land warrants, if used to preempt double minnimum lands. 

Private Entry— Offered lands only are subject to private entry. At private 
entry any person may purchase land to any extent by making written applica^ 
tion to the register, describing the land he wishes to buy and giving its area. 
He pays therefor $1 25 or $2 50 per acre in cash, or with duly a&signed warrants 
or scrip under above named limitations. 

There are no lauds in Kansas subject to private entry at $2 50 per acre and 
very little at $1 25 per acre. 

Pbx-smption — By this process and no other, excepting by homesteading^t^ title 
can be acquired to public land which is unoffered, but offered may also be p^e- 
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empted, Erery k<«d of a fiunilj, or widow, or dngle man or woman, OTer 
'twentj-one jean of a^e, being a cit sen or haTing filed a declaration of inten- 
tion to become a citizen, can pre-empt one hundred and sxty acres of either 
minimum or double minmau'n land bj pajing therefor and complying with 
certain iegu!ation«. The (qualified) party who makes the first settlemAt ap<m 
any public hrfid by improviiig the same is entitled to the right of pre-emption, 
if the pre ^mption laws are sabeoquently c mplied with, inelnding^tn^ npon 
the same. His right dates from the time he performed the flrdt work on tha 
land. 

ThoM who settle upon unturveyed land must in order to pre-empt, within 
thret monUis after date of receipt at the district land oflSce of the app ored plat 
of the tovnahip embra.ing their claims, file their declaratory state-went of 
sett ement with 'he register, and thereafter make proof and payment of the 
tract within eighUm m- nths from the exp ration of said three moi ths. This 
giTes twenty one mo ths after the surrey^ are received by district laudolBcers, 
within wh:ch pre-emptors most |a> for land. 

U^ion unoffered surv^'yed laud a pre-emptor must filed with the register hlf 
declara'o y ^tat-meDt wiibio three months from the date of such settlement^ and 
must pay f tr the 1 lud within twenty-one months from date of s ttl raent. 

Upon offered land the statement rau-tt be filed withio<Atrfy days of settlement, 
and within oje ye r from the date of such filing the land must be paid for. 

By an act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, m11 settlers who h-\d filed for 
pre-emption previous to that date, were required to pay f r their 1 md before 
July 14, 1871, but during the spring of 1871 Tongre-f extended th s time < oe 
year, that ii, until July 14, 1872, but this extension applies only to those wh« 
filed previously to JUI3 14, 1S70. 

The act o' uiakiog any improvement of whatever character upon the land 
claimed, is reccgniz^Ki as a settlement 

A pr -empt ir cannot pay for land until he has actually redded upon thesam« 
for a period of at lea-it six months and before payment muiit swear or affirm : 

** That I have neve' had the benefit of any right of pre-emption under this 
act; that I am not the owner of three hundred and tw<«> ty acre^ of land in any 
State or Territoiy of the Uuiied States, nor have I settled npon a d improve! 
•said land to sell the same on speculation, but in good laith t • appropriate it to 
my own exclusive use or benefit ; and that I htive not, directly or indirect'y, 
made any agreomeat or contract, m any way or ma'uer, with any person or 
persons whomsoever, by whic the title which I may acquire from the Oovem- 
ment of the Un ted States shou d inure, in whole or in , art, to the ben<'fit of 
Any parson except myrteltV 

This affi tavit muvt be mu- ported by at least one witness, who must appear 
-with the pre-emptor before th district land officers in person. The f»et'Ier cau 
then se urd the Ian 1 by payiug in cash, 01 b> filing « warrant, or Agricultural 
Scrip duly assigned. 

If a pre-emptor dies before pcrfectin? the title, his or her rights desc<^nd to 
tin "heirs." The executor or administtator may make proof of occupation. 
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•ad pay jbr the land, and the patent will isaue to "the heirs of the deceaied 
•etUer.'* 

Pre-empton are entitled to Iftnda at one dollar an*) a quarter per acre within 
the limits of railroad grants, provided they locate before the lands were "with* 
drawn" (that is withdrawn from settlement and sale to enable the railroad 
company to locate its li e after which the land is a ain open to se'tlementi 
excepting that tbe odd numbered sections within a certain distance are donated 
to the railrgad.) Kansas grants are all for ten miles on each side, but the limit! 
are extended to|so much land within twenty miles on each side as is necessary to 
replace the od num ered sections that may have been disposed of by the g^T- 
emment before the grant was made to the railroad. 

The double minimum lands are confined to tbe limits of the original ffrant; 
and the even numbered sections outside of the original grant, bat within the 
indemnity limits, arf* fl 26 per acre. 

HoMESTBADiNQ — The Home'tcad Laws permit ary person to acquire by o«'CU- 
pation aud the payment of commissions and fees hereafter noted, one hundred 
and sity acres of survf^ecf minimum land or eighty acres of double niinimnm 
land. Under this law the settler may file on the land he desires to obtain, and 
that filing holds good for six mmttfiSy during which time the settler must take 
posRession of the land by occupation and improvement. Afl8<lavit must be 
made that he or she is tbe head of a family, or is twenty-one years of acre, and 
that such applicatinn is made for his ar her exclusive use and ben fit, aud that 
eaid entry is made for the purpose of actual s^tt'enient and cul tivati">n, and 
not either directly or indirectly for the u'e or benefit of any o' her person or 
persons wbomBoever, and that the applicant has not heretofore > ad the ben^flt 
of the Homestead Act. If the applicant is actually upon the land and ctnnot 
by reason of dis apce, bodily infirmi y, or other irood cause, personally go to 
the district land office, the affidavit may be made before the clerk of the court 
for the county within which the land is situated. 

Officers^ soldiers aud sailors who have served ninety days, and remained loyal, 
may taKe under homestead laws, one hundred and sixty acres instead of eighty 
acres of doable minimnm land, but no other din inctions whatever are made 
between these and any other persons. The applicant must make oath as to 
the company and regiment in which he served. 

Within seven years from the date of the duplicate of entry given to the settler 
by the receiver at the district land office, the settler mu^t personally appear 
at said office aud make affidavit that he or he has resided upon or cultivated 
the same for the term of ^ve years immediately succeeding the time of filing 
the affl avit of entry, and that ne part of the land is alienated. The five yean 
of occupation date, not from the date of entry but from the date of settlement. 
The affidavit of settlement must be corroborated by two credible witnesses. If 
by reason of physical di«ability, distance or other good causA, they cannot 
accompany the s ttler to the district land office, their testimony may be tak n 
before any officer authorized to administer oaths and who uses a seal. lie muit 
certify fo the credibility and responiibil ty of the witnevses, and state the rea* 
eons of their inability to attend at the land office. The register and receiver 
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aodone their opinion upon the testimony and andarit, and toransmtt them to 
the General Land tfflce at Waahing^n. If the proceedings are eatiefiictory to 
them they also give a certificate to the settler. 

ir a homestead settler dtet, the widow, or if she die, the ^eirs, may continue 
the settlement and cu.tiTation and obtain title. If both parents die, leaying a 
child or children under tweoty-one years of age, the homestead may legall/ be 
■old by the administrator. 

HoniesUads are not liable for any debt or debts contracted prior t^the issuing 
of the patent or deed therefor from the goTemment. 

CoMMunNQ A HoMSSTXAD — Homcstoad settlers may pay for their land in eash 
or warrants at the goTemment price, $1 26 or $2 50, upon making proof of 
actual residence and cnltlTation for a period not lees than six months from the 
date qf entry to the time of paymenL This proof must be by affidavit of him' 
■elf or hersulf and two witnesses, made before the d strict land officers. 

Ptt'-tniptors may change the'r filings into homestead filings, excepting that i . 
A settler have a pre-emption filiog on an odd section within a railroad grant (i. e. 
taken before the lands were withdrawn for the railroad) the railroad righ • 
would immediately attach to the land, if he attempt to make a homestead filing 

Absence from a homestead more than six months at any one time before the 
ozpiration of the five years, if proven to the satisfaction of the register after 
due notice to the settler foi feits all right to the land. 

To cancel a homestead entry, the grounds must be set forth in affidavit before 
the district land officers. They notify interested parties and after trial send 
the testimony and their own opinion to Washington, for final decision. If 
returned cancelled the land tfiereupon be .ornes open to the first legal applicant. 

The fact that a person has had the benefit of the pre-emption act does not in 
any case interfere with his right to Jiomestead. 

The fact that a penion has had the benefit of the homestead act does not 
prevent him from pre-empting, but no one can leave bis or her own land in the 
same state or territory to take the benefit of the pre-emption act. 

Inasmuch as b th homestead and pre-emption require aettuil residence upon 
the land claimed, no person can hold land under both acts at the same time. 

No person can pre-empt more than once. 

No person can homestead more thin once. 

No person can file a declaratory statement for pre-emption if he has legally 
llled before. 

No person CAXL make a secon^ entry to a homestead unless the first entry was 
Ulegal 

Pre-emption and homestead rights or claims ran neither of them be legally 
assigned. Such claims may be sold, but the seller must aband n the claim or 
resign his right to govemmentt and the purchaser must immediately proceed in 
all respects as if settling upon unoccupied land, excepting that he is permitted 
to occupy the house of his pre<4eces8or, instead of building another, but hie 
right dates from filing, if on homestead, or seUUment, if on pre-emption claim. 
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The right to a homestead datee fh>m entry—thtLt is, fW>m filing, which holds 
the land six months, but improvements must be made within that time. 

Tfie right to pre-emption dates from settleiMnt. 

Adjoining fhrm Homesteads, — Any person owning and residing on less than 
one hundred and sixty acres of land, may homestead so much adjoining land 
as s'lall, taken with bis original farm, make a value of not more than two hun- 
dred dollars, computing- in this estimate, the original farm at $1.25 per acre 
and the adjoining homestead at government price, whether $1.25 or $2.50 per 
acre, but if the original farm be vrithin a railroad grants then the original 
ftrm mnsb be computed at $2.50 per acre. 

Residence upon adjoining homesteads is not required, but in all other respect 
the law makes the same requirements as it does concerning other homesteads 
and cultivation is necessary. 

Claimants upon unsurveyed land ought to designate in some manner the 
boandaries of the land which they propose to enter, else others might make 
improvements which would, upon survey, fall upon the same quarter section. If 
settlers locate at least a half mile north or south, unl east or west from each 
other, they will each get a quarter section by the surveys. If two happen 
to &11 upon the same quarter section it is ueually divided between them, 
unless the first settler established the lines of his claim within which the resi- 
dence of the other was afterwards located. In this case the second settler gets 
nothing. 

Persons buying a claim on unsurveyed land should contract with adjoining 
settlers also, or the latter might claim the land tbus purchased, from the fact 
that their settlement dates prior to that of the purchaser. 

Entering Town Sites. — Whenever any number of persons not less than 100, 
without regard to age, sex or nativity, locate upon any public land, to which 
Be prior claim exists, they may, any time before it becomes subject to "private 
entry," enter said land as a town site. 

If there are 100 persons and less than 200, ihey may enter any amount not 
exceeding 320 acres. If more than 200 and less than 1000 inhabitants, they 
may enter not more than 640 acres. If more than 1000 inhabitant'', 1280 
acres, and for each additional 1000 inhabitant", not exceeding 5000, they may 
enter a further amount of 320 acres. 

If incorporated, the corporate authorities must enter, otherwise the Judge 
of the county court may enter for the benefit of the occupants, an<l the land, 
or the proceeds thereof, shall be assigned to the persons intere^tted, it being 
divided according to the share to which each is entitled under regulations to 
be prescribed by the Legislative authority of the State or Territory in which 
the land is situated. 

In Kansas it is provided by law that a town site may be entered under above 
named law of Congress, by the corporate authorities, or the Probate Judge of 
the county. See General Statutes of Kansas, p. 1073. 

Jfee*.— Pre-emptora must pay $2.00 for filing a declaratory statement of in- 
tention to pre-empt For reducing testimony to writing when claimai^u estab- 
lish pre emption and homestead claims, fifteen cents for each hundred words 
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Feei and CbmmisHont, 

For locatiDg land toarranU or Agricultural OoUege scrip the following fe«f 

must be paid at the time of location : 

for a 40-acre warrant or college scrip, 60 cents each to the R<>gi8t6r and 

Receiyer— T«it(d 41 00 

For a 60-acre warrant or college scrip, 76 cents each to the Register and 

BeceiTOC^-Total "... 1 50 

For an 80 acre warrant or eollege scrip, $1 00 each to the Register and 

Receiver— Total 2 00 

For a 120-ar.re warrant or college sarip, $1 60 each to the Register and 

Receirer— Total 8 00 

For a 160-acre warrant or college scrip, $2 00 each to the Kegister and 

Receiver— Total 4 00 

Homestead Fees. — On survey -d lands in California, Nevada, Oresc^n, Colorado, 

New Mexico and Washington, and in Arizona, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming and 

Montana, the commissions and fee-* are to be paid according to the following fable; 



• 


ma PA 

r 

$1 26 
1 26 

1 25 

2 60 
2 60 


COMHISSIONS. 


FeX8. 


Total Fees and 
Ck}mmi8sii/n8. 


< 


Payab e wh^n 
entry is made 


Payable when 
certificate issues 

$6 00 
3 00 
1 50 
6 00 
3 00 


"ayable when 
entry is made. 




160 
80 
40 
80 
40 


$6 00 
3 (K) 
1 50 
6 <K) 
3 00 


$10 00 

6 00 

6 00 

10 00 

5 00 


$22 00 

11 00 

8 00 

22 00 

11 00 



For homestead entries on surveyed laud iu all other States and Territories 
including Kanpa«, fees are to be pa d ocrording to the following table: 





Price per 
Acre. 


Commissions. 


Fsss. 


To*a1 Foeii and 
Commissions. 


< 


Payable when 
entry is made. 


PayaWe wh'-n 
certificate issues 

$4 00 
2 00 

1 00 
4 00 

2 00 


Payable wht-n 
entry is made 




IGO 
80 
40 
8(1 
40 


$1 25 
1 25 

1 26 

2 50 
2 50 


U 00 
2 00 

1 00 
4 00 

2 C-O 


$10 00 

6 00 

6 00 

10 00 

6 00 


$18 00 

9 00 

7 00 

18 00 

9 00 



Officers^ soldiers and sailors^ taking 160 acres of $2 50 land, must pay dou' le 
the amount required as commissions, in either of the above tables, but the 
fees are not increased. 

OSAGK TRUST LAITOS. 

ThatporMon of the accompanying map marked "Osage Trust Land," was 
opened to settlement under two diHtinct laws and hence the north rn two- 
Iflf hs Is frequently called " Trust Land," ani the southern three-fifths, " ^1 in 
shed Reserve," as it was held by the Osage Indians after the first meatijned* 
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was put tn market. It is all sold by the g^vernmen^. in " trust" for the ludi- 
ftiis, and is all " trust land," and is to be disposed of in the same manner, 
under decision of the Geoeral Land OfiBce, made March 29, 1871. 

It is on'y to be sold to actual settlers at $1.25 per acre and not more than a 
quarter section can be taken by any one settler. 

A I settlers who were upon the land prior to the passage of act of July 16 
1870, must pay for the land on or before July 15, 1871. All who settle after 
the passage of act (after July 15, 1870) and before the surreys, must pay within 
one year from the survey. (Government lands are considered to be surveyed 
when the flats are returned to the Lccal Innd oflBces and not till then. See 
page 199. The surveys upon this land will probably be completed by Sep- 
tember or October, 1871.) Settlers after the surveys are returned, must pay 
within one year from dnte of settlement. Sections 16 and 36 are reserved for 
■chool purposes, as elsewhere in the State. Before making payment, all 
■ettlers must prove six months continuous residence on the land claimed, and 
actual improvement of some portion of the same. 

Claims mu t be taken in the form of a square or of a parallelogram, and if 
they happen to be divided by seotional ur township lines, this is still allowable, 
One, two, three or four forties (40 acre tracts) may be taken, but they must 
form a sauare hody^ or else all be in a row. If a settler found a square quarter 
section out of which one forty was already taken, he could not enter the three 
loTties remaining, but might enter either one, or he might enter an^ two of 
them which lay " side and side." Under above limitations lands may be taken 
through wh ch a '* meandered stream " passes, or which is bound, d on ont side 
by a *' meandered stream." Fractional forties may be taken, but the excess 
must be paid for, or allowance will be madn for any deficiency in luud. (See 
"Survey of Public Lands" for explanatien of '*fhu;tional forties" and "mean- 
dered stream-.") 

i^ll eettlers must, within three months tvova. date of settlement, file a declar- 
atory statement, as in pre-emption cases, and must correctly describe the land 
they claim, which must con orm in shape to above requirements. 

Settlers, when they file upon the land, and also when they make proof of 
settlement and payment, must make aflSdavit that they have not, since July 15, 
1870, sold their right to, or voluntarily abandoned any tract of Osage Lands, or 
settled upon, improved, or filed for any other tract of said land than the one 
designated in said filing. 

After commencing a settlement upon thestf lands, hcna fdt Fettlers will not 
forfeit their claims by temporary absence, provided^ the absence was for the 
purpose of bringing their families onto the land, or for the purpose otengj^ng 
" in their calling of * herdsmen '." 

Any person, male or female, native or foreign, 21 years of age, or the head 
of a family, can enter " Osage Trust" or "Diminished Reserve" land in Kansas 
under above limitations.* 

The United States laws relating to town n'fef, already explained, apply to 
these lands. >. 
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DISTBICr LAND 

The area of public hinds in Kannaa remaining 
unsold and unappro|>rialcd on the 30ih of June, 
1S70, was 41,499,081 aores. These lands can be 
obtained throui;h the various United States land 
offices, which are located as follows: 

VtmtvtWUcict. lostlDD of Onic*. 

TopckBLud DMrtet 

BdnboMt Lw»l Dlalrict... 



ZZySZ7^^ZZ7.ZZZZ~//.aJimSout. 



S^MibJlcu LuiihI 1'kdirJct „ ^„... .„„...,.GonQDrdliu 

In the Topolta Land District there is very little 
government land remaining. 

The land north of the Osage Lands, in the Hum- 
boldt and Arkansas land districts excepting that 
granted tJ riilrnads is open to homLstead and pre- 
emptioi biti^mostlj tukmup etcej tin Greenwood, 
£iii1li ai I^lIjjWi k tjunlea ii d ibe region west 




I POMONA 

WatsonStewart, register at Humboldt sajs, South 
of the Osage lands lying along the south line of the 
State, and west of the Neoi^bo River, is a strip about 
two and a half miles wide, known as the 'Cherokee 
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Strip.' It is nnsurveyed and no provision is made 
for its sale." 

In September, 1869, all the land in the Western 
and Eepublican Land Districts east of the 6th Prin- 
cipal Meridian was " oflfered " by president's procla- 
mation; which made it subject to private entry, but 
it has been so affected by the withdrawals fj^r rail- 
roads, that there is now no land here subject to 
private entry, but the most of the land in these 
districts is still open to pre-emption and homestead. 

LAND SALES IN KANSAS. 

The following figures give some idea of the real 
estate business in Kansas during the year 1870: 

* At the Junction City Land Office : 

Sold for cash 186,985 acre*. 

Bntered as Homesteads 666,593 ** 

Bntered with Agricaltural College scrip 85,200 ** 

Bntered with Land Warrauts 88.760 ** 

Total 927,538 " 

At the Hamboldt Land Office : 

Sold for cash 274,931 acre*. 

E tered with Warrants and Agricaltural College scrip 19 571 ** 

Entered as Homesteads 62,2!t7 ** 

Final Certificates to Homesteads 8,753 ** 

Total V 366,612 •• 

At the Topeka Land Office : 
Total sales 84,182 acres. 

I have not at hand a detailed statement of the 
business at the Topeka, Augusta and Concordia 
Land Offices, but it was not as great as at the other 
offices, as the two latter are new offices, and as most 
of the public land is disposed of in the Topeka Dis- 
trict. At Topeka there were sold during 1870, by 
private land firms, 276,750 acres, for the sum of 
$1,433,644. This is exclusive of large sales by pri- 
vate parties on their own account. 

In these figures, which are all taken from the 
books of the agents, the sales by the extensive deal- 

*Ihe Land Office was remored from this place to Salina in April, 1871. 
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ersin Junction City and Humboldt are not included, 
but it is fair to suppose that the private sales in 
these two places are more than Topeka alone. 

We then have the aggregate land sales in these 
three towns, for the year 1870 as follows : 

Humboldt United States Land Office 366,512 

Topeka . " " " " 84.182 

•' Private LandOfflces •. 276.750 

Junction City United St.tes land Office 927,535 

Junction City aad Uumboldt Private LAnd Offices 3UO,000 

Total acres .1,963,979 

The balance of private sales not reckoned in 
Topeka will make a grand total of at least two 
MILLION ACRES sold in the year 1870, in three towns 
IN Kansas. 

It is needless to encumber these pages with more 
dry figures, and the book is too small to exhibit the 
entire land business of Kansas, including the enor- 
mous sales of six or seven railroad companies, and 
of land agents and land companies without number. 
The fact that land agents issue for tree distribution 
more than thirty large and handsome real estate 
papers, certifies to the extent of their business. 

But in order to give our eastern friends an approx- 
imate idea of the stupendous transactions here 
taking place in real estate, let us suppose thaii the 
sales in the remainder of the State are only equal 
to the sales in the three cities enumerated. 

This gives a grand total of at least four million 
acres. Divide this amount by 640, the number of" 
acres in a square mile, and we have 6,250 square 
miles of land sold in one year, and mostly to actual 
settlers. 

Our minds more readily grasp the immensity of 
these transactions if we recall the fact that the 
State of Massachusetts contains but 7,800 square 
miles. There was sold or taken up in Kansas, chiefly 
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by actual lettlers, during the year 1870, an area of land 
almost equal to the entire State of Massachusetts. 

RAILROADS. 

There are now running in Kansas, (May, 1871,) 
according to the time tables before me, 1,393 miles 
of railroad, which has been almost entirely con- 
structed within the last two years. These roads 
have been built in part by the aid of government 
bonds, but three-fourths of our railroad lines have 
been called into existence by the demands of com- 
merce, and have been aided only by land grants and 
local 8ubscri])tion8. Kansas is a grand battle-field 
for railroad kings, and this not as a matter of choice, 
but of necessity on their part. 

While there are in the United States many thous- 
and miles of raili'oad, it is apparent that most of the 
Northern lines are but parts of, or mere appendages 
to, four or five vast and powerful organizations which 
extend from the Atlantic seaboard Westward. These 
competing lines concentrate and contend at Chicago 
and St. Louis — the two great cities of the prairies — 
but the contest does not end in those cities. The 
trans-Mississippi region offers a vast business, which 
all desire, and it is the peculiar and fortunate situ- 
ation of Kansas that she lies in the pathway of these 
lines. The competing railroads of Chicago come to 
Kansas through southern Iowa and northern Mis- 
souri, and the competing railroads of St. Louis come 
to Kansas through central and southern Missouri. 

Here they do not cvmcentrato at any one point, 
but by crossing each other, they establish points of 
competition in different sections of the state. Some 
run directly westward, to secure the trade of Colo- 
rado and the regions beyond ; pthers, southwest 
toward New Mexico, Arizona and Mexico, while 
others push directly south for Texas and the Gaif. 
9* 
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If one were to rely simply upon a stady of the map, 
it might appear difficult to assign any good reason 
why all these lines should come from Chicago and 
St. Louis to Kansas, especially some of those con- 
tending for the Southwestern, or still more those 
looking toward the Texas and Gulf trade. 

There are various causes which produce this result, * 
and without professing to be familiar with the hidden 
things of railroad magnates, we may discover some 
of these causes upon the surface. 

The vast flow of immigration to Kansas was quite 
sufficient to induce the constrjiction of several roads to 
our border, and it is believed, because it is evidently 
true, that this great tide of immigration is to con- 
tinue southwest when Kansas prairies are all occupied, 
as occupied they soon will be. 'Besides, the people 
of Kansas earnestly desired railroads, and have given 
that local aid which is necessary to secure the atten- 
tion of capitalists. Most of our railroads have laud 
f rants; but land grant roads in other States have 
een awaiting for years the advent of capitalists, and 
are yet unbuilt. Notably among these may be men- 
tioned roads in Arkansas, and this brings us to other 
reasons why the roads of Chicago and St. Louis do 
not make a straight line through Arkansas to Texas 
and the Gulf, instead of coming around through 
Kansas. 

The people of the former State have not been in a 
condition, and they are not altogether of the const!- , 
tution to invite foreign capitalists to their State. 
Besides, there are engineering difficulties presented 
by the mountains of southern Missouri and Arkansas, 
and even if it was a level country, the cost of con- 
structing railroads would be greatly increased by the 
heavy bodies of timber occupying those regions. 
Southeastern Missouri chiefly, and almost the entire 
State of Arkansas, is a densely wooded country, 
and emigration moves and will continue to move 
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around those forests, following the fair and fertile 
prairie, which awaits only the plow, and corn- 
planter, and wheat drill; instead of the axe, and 
mattock, and grubbing-hoe. These prairies, diversi- 
fied by convenient groves and beautified by bluff 
and stream, extend from Kansas through the Indian 
Territory, New Mexico and Texas to the Gulf, and 
into the adjoining Eepublic of Mexico ; and while it 
is evident to men who build railroads that these 
prairies will soon be densely populated, the surface, 
of the country is such that it is also actually cheaper 
to come through Kansas to the Gulf than to go 
directly across through Arkansas, while the vast 
mineral and agricultural wealth of New Mexico is to 
be developed by the aid of our Kansas railroads. 

The time is not far distant when Arkansas, too, 
will be checkered by railroads j but she must await 
her time, and meanwhile two or three railroads will 
be built from Kansas to the Gulf and to New Mexico. 

But the thought of these vast southwestern prairies 
brings us to the last, but, perhaps, the most poten- 
tial reason for the chosen railroad routes via Kan- 
sas. Our State is the outlet for the vast cattle hive 
of Texas, because they can be driven here over the 
grass-covered and abundantly watered prairies which 
intervene, while they cannot be driven through the 
timbered regions we have referred to. The extent 
of this trade is enormous, and for this trade all these 
roads are competing, and they traverse regions 
which, as already shown, are to supply the'^beef mar- 
kets of the world. 

Concerning our Southwestern roads they evi- 
dently are the shortest route from the cities named 
to New Mexico and the great Southern Pacific Eail- 
road, which, in a few years, is to be constructed by 
a short line to the Pacific Ocean, and in latitudes 
where the snow never falls. 
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Bailroad building has but just commenced in Kan- 
sas. It is safe to say that within three years, two 
railroads will be constructed from Kansas to the 
Gulf, and one or two more into New Mexico, and one 
or two others across the State to Colorado. The 
means for travel and traflSc afforded by railroads is 
a ncessity of modern life. Every county must have 
at least one railroad, and when the people get one 
they only become more anxious for another. Within 
the next few years thousands of miles of railroad will 
be built in this State, enabling every farmer to reach 
New York in three or four days irom the time he 
leaves his own door. 

Many of our friends in the East, and in particular, 
associations representing the laboring classes, have 
made great outcry at the land grants by which Con- 
gress induces the construction oi railroads in the 
West. This honest but mistaken conviction is echoed 
by the political demagogues, who are ever on the 
alert for a popular party cry. The people who have 
lived any length of time on the frontier are not 
opposed to these grants. What would Kansas, or 
Iowa, or Minnesota be to day without railroads? 
And yet we all know that without land grants there 
would not have been a hundred miles of railroad in 
Kansas to-day — nay, railroads would hardly have 
reached our borders, but for their encouragement by 
Jand grants in States east of u«. 

Instead of ceasing to make land grants, Congress 
nought to give hereafter more land than ever before, 
ibr the reason that all along our frontier, from the 
British Possessions to the Gulf, the settlements 
have reached the borders of the timberless plains. 
There are very few places to-day east of the feof;ky 
Mountains where a pioneer can obtain for a home- 
stead, timber and prairie on the same quarter section. 
Therefore, a railroad is to him a necessity. He must 
Iiave timber and coal. Even where native hard 
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wood timber is abundiint, if people can have pine 
brouglit OQ a i-aitroad, it is cheaper and better for 

building purposes. 

It is nonsense to say the necessary roads will be 
built without land grants. Let the policy prevail 
that would stop all further land grants, and it will 
tairo a half a century to develop even the borders of 
our vast plain regions, equal to the growth and prog- 
ress they will exhibit in ten years under a liberal 
land grant system. Even with land grants it is no 
easy matter to induce timid capitalists to build our 
roads, as those of us can testify who labored and 
waited muny weary years for railroads in Kansas. 
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THE K. P. B, AND ITS TOWNS. 

yint in order becaiiM the first read coBstmcted in the State comes tb* 
Kansas Pacific Railway. This road has two eastern termini apon the Missovrf 
lirer, one at the month of the Kansas river, and the other at Leaven worth, and 
meeting at Lawrence. The charter required the first named tenninus to be at 
the month of Kansas river, on the south side thereof, wbich brings it to the 
0tate Line at Kansas City. This city is named from the Kansas river, bnt is 
not, as many suppose, in Kansas, but in the State of Missouri, and therefore 
does not demand our attention. 

WTAin)0TTX is on the north bank of the Kansas and the west bsmk of tbe 
Missouri river — handsomely situated upon the gently sloping blulT of these 
Streams. A lively spring branch winds through the city. The trains of the K* 
P. B. are made up here, and the machine shops are here located, emplot ing 
several hundred persons. The Missouri Pacific Bailroad also continues through 
this city up the bank of the Missouri. The population is about 3,000. It is the 
county seat of Wyandotte county. About two-thirds of this county was origi* 
Dally timbered, but about one-half of it has been cleared. The county Is noted 
for fruit productions. The State assessment for taxes is $3 per acre higher 
than in any other coanty in the State. Capt. Geo. P. Nelson, State Senat<Mr 
from this district, bu It ani commanded the first: steamboat ever built in KaO' 
sas. There were five steamboats built here for the Missouri rivt-r, of which but 
one is now mnniDg. The State Blind Asylum is located here, and numerous 
excellent business houses, residences and ohurches adorn the wide and graded 
streets. 

The K. P. R. from Wyandotte to Lawrence follows the Kansas river, and the 
traveller sees broad bottom lands from which the timber is being cleared for 
domestic uses, leaving fertile farms, but disfigured with the unsightly stumps 
and logs of clearings. No towns of importance are to be found aloiig this dis' 
tance of thirty-eigut miles, although there are growing villages, and a few miles 
distant on either.hand. is invltiug and well settled rolling prairie. The stations 
are Armstrong^ Muncie Siding^ Secondine^ EdtoardsviUe, Tiblow^ Lenape^ Stranger 
and Fall Leaf. 

Leavenworth is situated on the Missouri river, twenty-five miles by land aboT» 

e mouth of the Kansas. It is the chief city in the State, having a population 
of about 26,000. It ix the county seat of Leavenworth county. The site is un«ur' 
passed for a large city, consisting of a series of gentle rolls and slopes, giving^ 
admirable I uilding Kites and draiuage, and covering an area of six or eight 
square mile". This beautifully varied surface reposes in a vast amphithentre, 
formed by the Missouri Bluffs, which rise to a hight of about three hundr* d j 

feet, and sweep around it in crescent shape, each horn resting upon the river. ^ 

With its paved levee upon the river bank — with its miles of graded and Macad- 
amized streets— with its long rows of three and four story brick and iron 
blocks — with it4 numerous and well filled wholesale stores of all classess— 
with its banks, its hotels, its schools, its gas, supplying all parts of the city— 
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its princely residences and churches — with its fonr handsome dally papers— 
with its large machine shops and maonfactnring establishments — I eavenworth 
is entitled to be called the metropolis of Kansas. Photographic views, else- 
where presented, are sufficient evidence of the character of the buildings. 

The largest and most ornate church edifice west of St Louis is the Cathelle 
Cathedral of this city. As illustrative of the churches, a view is presented o' 
the Baptist Church. 

Leavenworth also has the honor of furnishing a United States Senator in 
the person of Hon. Alex. Caldwell, who was recently elected to serve a term of 
■ix years from the 4th of March, 1871. 

Two miles above the heart of the city is Fort Leavenworth, from which the 
city derived its name and from which the inhabitants of the city have derived 
great gain by furnishing army supplies. This is nut a fortified poet, but a little 
city of handsome residences for officers, and commodious quarters for soldiers, 
with arsenals and depots for quartermaster's and commissary stores. It ie 
the headquarters lor the Department of the Missouri, and th'« base of supplies 
for all the vast region extending into and beyond the Rocky Mountains. It 
was located here because of the excellence of the site and of the river landing 

Since the advent of railroads, the Missouri has lost much of its Importance, 
but it served a gocd purpose to the cities upon its banks, and it is, in summer, 
a competitor in freights which reduces them to a much lower rate. The Mis- 
souri is navigable by large steamboats a distance of tweuty-five hundred mileg 
above Leavenwo.th, to Fort Benton, and lour hundred and fifty miles in the 
other direction to its confluence with the Mississippi. 

The elegant, substantial and expensive bridge which is soon to span the 
Missouri river at this point, is illustrated aad described elsewhere. Lack of 
space prevents an extended description of the railroads coccentrating at 
Leavpnworth, and the leader is referred to the a( compauying map for details 
upon this point, not only concerning Leavenworth, but all other towns and 
cities of ILangas. 

Toe Misbouri Pacific enters the city on the river bank, connecting northward 
with the Cer tral Pacific at Atchison, with the St. Joe and Denver at Troy, and 
with the Union Pacific at Omaha. The North Missouri has its depot on the 
opposite shore of the Missouri where, at the east end of the bridge, concen- 
trate also the Hannibal and St. Joe, and the Cbicago, Rock Island and South<- 
western. Other railroads west and south are projected and will scon be built. 

Leaving this city by the K. P. R.. we cross a country presenting the usual 
charming variety of Kansas landscspe. It has but lately passed ft'om the 
ownership of the Indians, but already smiles with the fruits of labor, and sup- 
ports promising villages along the railroad. This country, extending to the 
Kansas river, was the home of the famous Delaware tribe of Indians, who 
figured so conspicuously among the ** Six Nations " of early American history, 
and who furnished from thoir Kansas home the guides and hunters who accom. 
panted John C. Fremont in his ** path- finding" excursions across the. Rocky 
Bfountains. The stations between Leavenworth and Lawrence are : Psniten- 
ftary, Ihimunmt, Big Stranger, Moor^t SummHf TonganoxU and Reno, 
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La WBiNOE, thirty-three milee distant Arom Leavenworth, is sitnated upon 
the south bank of the Kansas River. Here is presented a good illustration of 
the formation of second bottom, with bluff and outstretching rolling prairie 
in the back ground, while on the north side of the river is to be found the 
bottom proper. A village of more than a thousand inhabitants — a city indeed 
—has in the latter location clustered around tne railroad buildings, and is 
known as North Lawrence. Here it is that the K. P. Company are constmcting 
their machiae shops. 

But Lawrence which was demolished and sacked — the Lawrence of which 
the world has heard, and which was named " the historic citF," in a baptism 
of blood and fire— this city is on the south bank ot the Kansas River. It 
covers two or three square miles of undulating and well drained second 
bottom, while an outskirt of elegant residences has crept up the bluffs and 
crown their hights. The ma'n street, " Vassachusetts," a name significant, as 
is " Lawrence " itself of the Yankee orfgin of its foundero, is a mile long, and 
is built up with solid blocks of brick and stone busiuess houses, two-thirds of 
that distance. 

When Quantrell's rebel hordes burned the town in 1863, there were but 
three or four business houses left standing upon Massachusetts street. But 
while the smoke was yet ascending from the ruins, and the earth was still 
fresh upon the graves of seventy unarmed victims of the raid, the city council 
of this plucky town, by urdioance decreed that no wooden buildings should be 
built-up n Massachusetts street. In consequence of this courageou4 edict 
hardly any other western street is so pleasing in the uniformity of its build* 
ingM. The population of Lawrence is about 10,000. It is the county seat of 
Douglas county. There are several el<gant churches in Lawrence, two of 
which are herein shown. The crowning glory of the city is the State University, 
elsewhere illustrated and described. It stands upon the bluff in the south- 
western portion of the city, called Mount Oread. LHwrence is supplied with 
gas, its main street is being paved with the Wyckoff wooden pavement, and 
a company is organized and will soon construct two and one-half miles o 
street railway through the principal streets. 

The people of Lawrence pride themselves upon their patronage of schools, 
churches, lectures and libraries. Two large daily and weekly papers are pub- 
lished here 

The Leavenworth, Lawrence ft Galveston Railroad continues firom this city 
■outhward, and the Pleasant Hill road will soon make direct connection with 
the Missouri Pacific, while other roads, endowed with land and local fran- 
chises are projected. Lawrence was the home of the famous General James 
H. Lane, United States Senator, now deceased. Here also reside Hon. S. G. 
BiQSS, late XTnited States Senator, and Bon. Sidney Clarke, late member of 
doagress. 

Continuing our Journey westward over the K. P. R., we soon emerge f!rom 
the timbered bottoms aitd enter upon open lands, with large, well cnlt.vated 
iiuiaf and modest bat thriving towM at the railway stations, which are 
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Bwk Ortek^ WiUiamsvilley Iterryville, Medina^ Newman and Qrantville. Some 
of these stations deserve special mention, did space permit, being situated in a 
rich f&rming country. 

Nearly opposite to thin state, on the south side of the Kansas river, in Douglas 
county, is the village of Big Springs, situated on the old road which, befi re the 
days of Pacific railroads, lead to California. It has four churches, hotel, stores, 
etc. It is named ft*om thred large springs on 1 he site. Here was held the first 
Free State territorial convention, and here encamped in the surrounding 
ravines, the men who had determined to make Kansas a free state. 

Nearly oppodto to Perry station is the town of Lecompton, which was the 
Territorial capital of Kansa?. It has a population of about 400 people, and 
here is located a thriving institution of learning known as Lane University— 
which is under the care of the United Brethren Church. 

ToPEKA.. — At a distance of twenty-eight miles from Lawrence, and sixty-six 
miles from the Missoun river, we reach Topeka, the capital of the State and 
the county seat of Shawnee county. Its population is about eight thousand. 

This city, like Lawrence, his a sister city north of the river — North Topeka, 
which, with its bank, whole ale grocery store and other establishments, 
gathers around the railroad depot considerable buaineas. Crossing the Kan* 
sas over the handsome iron bridge, which is shown in the engraving, we eater 
Topeka proper. 

This bridge deserves a passing notice, because it is at once so cheap, so ele> 
gant and so durable. It has six spans, each one hundred and fi:ty feet long 
and eighteen feet wide in the clear, with a sidewalk on each side. The height 
of the arches is sixteen feet. They are composed of boiler plate and cylinder 
iron, united together, so as to form a tube nine by thirteen inches in size. 
Each arch has two iron chords, upon which rest the joist and floor, and each ^ 

of these chords are six inches deep and three-fourihs of an iich thick. The 
chords and arches are connected by struts and braces, which distribute the 
strain uniformly. The entire structure is of iron, excepting the floor and 
floor joist, and it rests upon cut stone abutments and piers. This bridge was 
brought from the manufactory of Z. King A Co., Cleveland, Ohio, but so great 
is the demand in this country that extensive works for their manufacture have 
been established at lola, Kansas, which are illustrated and described elsewhere. 

It is interesting to note how extensively and for what a variety of purposes 
iron is now used in place of wood, and how admirably its imperishable sub- 
stance is adjusted to these uses. 

We have been so long on this bridge, that the turbid appearance of the 
waters beneath must have attracted our attention, and we are convinced that 
the Kansas is called the " Little Muddy '* not less appropriately than the 
Missouri is named the " Big Muddy." 

Topeka covers a wide extent of country. The portion towards the river 
rests upon a series of gentle rolls which run out into level land, while at the 
rear the site kloi>es southward to a creek which is skirted with timber. The 
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main street— the broadest avenn^i to be foand in the State-^ well defined by 
adjacent basfness houses and residences all the way from f he bridge across a 
bit of level gromnd. and over a prairie roll down to the creek abore menfioiied, 
nearly two miles from the river. This creek rejoicM in the name of Sinnga- 
nuoga. It must not be inferred that streets are nsually narrow in "Kwokub, 
but " Kansas Avonne " is one hundred and twenty feet wide, which makes it 
one of the broadest in the State. The buildings of Topeka are largely built of 
brick and stone, and it has many.handsome business houses, one of whichr— 
the Kansas Talley National Bank — is represented by an excellent illnatration. 
The Gapitol, Episcopal Female Seminary and Lincoln School all speak for 
tfaemselyes by the illustrations pesented. The Washburn College, a Congre- 
gational institution of promise, is located here. Topeka is supplied with gas. 

The Atchison, Topeka ft 8anta Fe R^iiroad extends southwest from Topeka 
and is alout to be completed northeast to Atchison. It is the intention soon 
to build railroads east to Leavenworth, and also lines extending north and 
south from the city. 

Rccrcssiag the bridge we are again whirled westward over the K. P. B., up 
the broad valley and across what was lately the re erve of the Pottawatomie 
tribe of Indians. Silver Lake^ Rossville and St. Mart/'i are stations on this 
line, and at St. Mary's the Catholic Church, which had a prosperous mission 
here among the Indians, have erooted two large school edifices. This is a 
thriving station with 600 or 800 inhabitants. • 

Wahego, tlie central station of the Kaw Yalley division of the K. P. R., is 
one liundted and three miles from the Missouri Eiver, and contains a popula- 
tion of about 1030 inhabitants. As a freah engine is taken from the round 
house located h'^re and the train stops "twenty minutes for dinner," we have 
time to notice that the town is commenced near the river, on a high and dry 
bottom, whence the main street ascends gently northward until it reaches the 
summit of the low bluffs. To speak of the scenery is to describe in advance 
the view that meets the eye at nearly all the towns along the Kansas, or its 
tributaries, or indeed any other stream in the State. Far-reaching bottoms or 
alluvial meadows, which are one, two, or three miles wide, winding river and 
stream, abrupt or sloping bluff and rolling prairies, which extend until they 
meet the skies in the distance. The?e constitute the views which one never 
tires of gazing upon in their endless variety, but of which the reader would 
weary if we attempted to describe them in detail. 

LouisviLLi, the county seat of Pottawatomie county, is located upon Bock 
creek, eight miles north of Wamego. It contains a number of business 
houses, mechanic's shops, and about four hundred inhabitants, and is on high 
bottom land, between two streams. A good flouring mill is run by a constant 
water power. There is also good unimproved water power on Yermillion 
Creek and on the Big Blue. 

Beyond Wamego is St. Qwrge^ with its excellent water power, and one hnn- 
dred and eighteen miles from the Missouri is 
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Manhattan. This town is situated upon high bottom and sloping blnlb at 
the Junction of the Big Bine River with the Kansas. Two of Kii g's iron 
bridges are being thrown across these streams. Upon the former river, about 
three miles distant from the depot, is a splendid water power. Upon the rock 
bottom a stone dam is built, three hundred feet long, and oyer this pours in an 
nnbroken sheet the bright waters of the " Blue." This furnishes a fall of 
twelve feet. A large flouring and saw mill is the only machinery to which 
this great power is at present applied. Near here resides H. 0. and G. W. 
Chaffee, sons of Judge N. L. Chaffee, of Ohio, who have a herd of fifty-six 
bead of thoroughbred Short Horn cattle. A life-like cut is given of one of 
these animals. Manhattan has a population of about 1500, with the usual 
number of bus!nes8 houses, churches, &c. The State Agricultural College, 
of which mention is made elsewhere, is located upon the comman:]iDg bluff 
which sweeps along the Blue almost into the town. The Adams House, built 
and owned by MaJ. N. A. Adams, which we illustrate, is a building of ^hich 
uiy youDg city may be proud, and its large, airy rooms and excellent appoint* 
ments would do credit to an old city. We enter the region of the beautiftil 
magnesian limestone at Manhattan, and this hotel, as well as other buildings, 
including residences and churches, is built of it. This gives the town a neat 
and substantial appearance. Railroads from the north are expected to follow 
down the Big Blue to Manhattan, This is the county seat of Jiiley county. 

We muit hasten westward, passing Ogdfm. and Fort Riley ^ and reaching 

Junction Citt, one hundred and thirty-eight miles from the Missouri. It is 
situated near the cenfluence of the Smoky Hill and Republican Rivers, which 
unite to form the Kansas. This city has a population of about 3000. 

It is built upon the crown of a low bluff or prairie roll, between the streams 
above mentioned. Its location, relatively to the surrounding country, is such 
as to command an extensive trade, even fh>m the remote frontier. The Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas Railroad comes inte th's place, and will toon be 
pushed northwesterly, up some one of the attractive valleys in that region, 
while other roads will be built north and south. There are unimproved water 
powers in the vicinity, among which is reckoned a point on the Republican, 
adjoining the town, at which, by cutting a race way in bottom land, three' 
fourths of a mile long, the entire volume of the stream may be turned into 
the Smolty Hill with a fall of twelve feet. Five miles west of town is an 
excellent unimproved water power, but one mile from the railroad. Six miles 
east is a good flouring mill, run by Clark's Greek, which is fed by springs. 
Three Howe Truss bridges span the stream in the vicinity of Junction City. 
Sxtensive quarries of magnesian limestone have been opened here, which 
cuts with a cross-cut saw like wood, and large shipments are made of the 
blocks. It is largely used in building in the town. A beautiful little church 
has been erected of this material, of which I am glad to present a view, and 
also the following extract firom a letter from Geo. W. Martin, dated Junction 
City, January 18, 1871. ** We are having the finest job of f^scoing done on 
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Uiftt church to be fotind in the State." Thia Is rery high prkiae, Ibr there are 
many elegantly frescoed churches, halls, etc., in Kansas. Junction City Is the 
oonnty seat of Davis county. The Repabllcan and Kansas Rivers form the 
diyiding line between Riley and Davis counties. 

Port Riley, but three miles distant, is the source of considerable business to 
this city. The residence and farm of His Excellency, General James li. Bar- 
Tey, Ooyernor of the State of Kansas, is a few miles north of Fort Riley, near 
Yinton P. 0., In Riley county. " 

Leaying Junction City the K. P. R. follows up the broad valley of the 
Bmoky Hill River and we pass the stations of Chapman's Creek and Ddroit We 
have hitherto been traveling through a country where unimproved land can 
be bought at from five to ten or fifteen dollars per acre, but we are now enter* 
ing the vast homestead area of Kansas, where homesteads may be obtained 
within a few miles of the railroad. The Enterprise Flouring Mills, near De> 
troit, are asserted to be the " finest in Central or Western Kansas, drawing 
patronage from a half dozen counties and from a distance of nearly a hundred 
nUes." 

Abilinx. one hundred and sixty-two miles west of the Missouri is pleasantly 
situated upon a small stream at a distance oi two miles from the Smoky Hill, 
and is the county seat of Dickinson county. Its population is about 800. It i» 
a thriving place, having made itself extensively known as the headquarters 
](br the eastern shipment of Texas cattle over this road, although the trade iff 
d v.'ded with other towns. The buildiogs are of a substantial character and 
everytliing betokens prosperity. In this county Hon. Ezra Cornel], the founder 
of Cornell Uuniversity at Itliica, N. Y., has established a large stock farm for the 
breeding of fine stock. His importations will be of immense value to that 
region. The ** Albany Cultivator" states that he has brought 25 head of 
(horougb-bred Short Horns to Kansas. 

Proceeding westward we pass Solomon City, located upon the high banks of 
the Solomon River. ' This stream, after watering a broad and fertile valley in 
Korthwestern Kansas, two hundred and fifty miles long, empties itself into 
the Smoky Hill, near Solomon City. This town seems to be so situated as to 
command considerable trade, and near it are located the salt works already 
ftlluded to. 

Salina is one hundred and eighty-five miles west of the Missouri and was laid 
<mt by Col. Wm. A. Phillips. It did not make rapid progress until after the 
construction of the K. P. R. It is surrounded by a fine agricultural country, 
which is quite well settled. There are formers near here who have avemged 
fifty bushels of com per acre for the last ten years. The tovm has its usual 
quota of schools, churches and business houses, and its population is about 
1800. There are shipped firom here about 16,000 head of cattle annually. It 
Is the county seat of Saline oowdy^ and commands the trade of extensive set^ 
ftements to the southwest In 1866 bullUo were killed within two milsi of 
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Ballna. They do not now come nearer than 76 miles to the west. There Is m 
very good noimproyed water power on the Saline river near Salina. The 17. 8. 
Land OflBce is located here. 

'Proceeding. westward past Bavaria and its flourishing colony, we reach 
BrookviUt, at a distance of two hundred miles west of the Missouri. Here 
the Kaw Valley Diyision of the E. P. R. terminates and t>ie Smoky Hill DJTli- 
ion commences. The company are erecting expensive railroad buildings. For 
this purpose an excellent quarry of red sandstone has been opened beside the 
railroad track near here. We are now fairly within the region of buffalo 
grass, where all the uplands are covered with this nutritious herbage, although 
the wide bottoms to the extreme western part of the State produce tall grasses. 
Ab showing the demand for accommodations for shipping stoc'ir, it may b6 
mentioned that the railroad company have stock yards at Brookville, at which 
eeren oars can be loaded at once. 

The stations of Spring Bock^ Elm Oreek^ Summit Siding and Fori HarJeer are 
passed to bring us to 

Ellsworth. This town is situated upon the Smoky Hill. We left this stre:^m 
at Salina, and crossed the prairies a distance of thirty-seven miles, instead of 
following its wide southern detour. The town is surrounded by a fine farming 
country, and well adapted to sto >k raising. It is the county seat of Ellsworfh 
eounty. It is of this reg'on that Rev. J. Sternberg speaks in his exceUent 
letter fl-om Fort Harker, near which small military post his farm is situated. 

The country intervening between here, I\)rt Hays^ Hays City and EUis, !■ 
little settled as yet, as the railroad has not been long completed. The latter 
place is three hundred miles from the Missouri River and is a division stationt 
upon the railroad. Wide bottoms and fine farming lands are to be found here. 

This country cannot long remain unoccupied when there are so many peop*f 
In the world without lands, which here are ready for occupation. We are now 
on the great buffalo range of the North American continent, where as many of 
this monstrous game as one desires may be killed at pleasure. 

The State extends about one hundred and twenty miles west of Ellis. The 
western boundary line has not been established by survey, but it is on the one 
hundred and second degree of longitude west from Greenwich. The supply of 
timber gradually diminishes west from Junction City, and beyond Salina it is 
only found on this route in narrow belts and isolated grooves. The line of the 
K. P. R., ^y some mystery of engineering, was located upon the divide, or 
watershed, between the Smoky Hill and Saline Rivers, the entire distance of 
two hundred miles west from Ellsworth to the State line. The traveler seel 
for a good pirt of that distance a high rolling surface, pleasant to look upon, 
because of its gentle undulations, but comparatively desti.ute of running 
water and timber. But ont of sight, at a distance of a few miles on each side, 
may be fonnd an abnndance of running water, sheltering blalb for stock, and 
A small supply of timber. 
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The following description of this country written in April last, if extracted 
from the ofBcial report of a committee of the Chicago Colony, sent to Kansas 
to select a location : 

« 

''The climate here is yery mild, yegetation being already seyeral inches high. 
We experienced no inconyenience fh)m lying^on the gronnd for seyeral nights, 
with nothing but a buffalo skin for a bed. We should call this the paradise of 
cattle and consnmptiyes. Here swarmed countless thousands, the buffalo, elk, 
the antelope and deer. 

"80 far as the committee could discoyer, all the requisite conditions are here 
fhlfllled. Ist. A climate of surpassing salubrity. 2d. Cheap lands, with a rich 
soil. 8d. Water and timber. 4tb. Anunsettledcountry,inyitingt 9 immediate 
county organization, where under our own auspices, all the initial work of 
education and ciyil and religious institutions could be commenced." 

This report elsewhere speaks of coal in abundance, and explains the matter 
of timber by showing that it is found in limited quantities only. There is 
much more timber in Western Kansas than has been supposed until lately, but 
the amount is very small compared with Eastern Kansas. "The truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth," is what emigrants want, and what 
this book is intended to famish, so far as space will permit. 

The K. P. R. continues westward Arom the State line to the R<H:ky Moun* 
tains, or rather to Denver, which is twelve miles east of the mountains and six 
hundred and twenty-eight miles west of the Missouri Biver, From Denver the 
same company operate the Denver & ClieyenDe R. R. to Cheyenne, one hundred 
miles north of Denver, on the Union Pacific R. R. The K. P. R. is also building 
branch roads into the mountains of Colorado, and will soon construct a line 
throcgh the mountains towards Salt Lake City. 

The Land Commissioner for the Kansas Pacific Railway is Hon. J. P.Devereux 
Lawrence, Kansas. The lands of this road are also sold by the National Land 
Company, who have efiBces along the line, and al-~o in New York and Chicago 
with headquarters at Topeka. 

THE C. B. U. P. R. R. AND ITS TOWNS. 

ATCHXSOir is the eastern terminus of the Central Branch Union Pacific RaiU 
road, and is situated at the extreme western elbow, made by the Missouri 
River in its windings along the eastern border of Kansas. It has a popula* 
tion of about 8000, and is lighted with gas. It is the county seat of Atchison 
county. 

In tbe configuration of its surface the site presents every variety desirable 
in a towD, whether of level low land, sloping rolls or towering bluffs, so that 
one may live on hill or in dell, as suits one^s fancy. It is of course well 
drained, and a streamlet here enters the Missouri, after coursing through the 
town. This city is a place of extensive business and is headquarters for the 
railroad of which we are speaking. The Missouri Pacific terminates here, and 
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the Atchison and Nehraska railrcad continues northward, cro sing the St. 
Joe and Denver Railroad at Troy, and is rapidly poshing north to connect with 
the Nebraska system of railroads. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
has its northeastern terminus here, although not yet completed between this 
place and Topeka. Upon the opposite bank of the river is the North Missouri 
Railroad, connecting with the St. Joseph lines. Loaded cars cross the river 
on a steam ferry. 

In its banks, business houses, churches, schools and residences, Atchison can 
Tie with many cities in the east, which are fifty or a hundred years old. The 
people of Atchison point with commendable pride to theii Central School 
building, which cost about . $45,000. It stands upon a site where a similar 
structure was burned but about a year before this was erected. It c6ntains 
ten school rooms, each 28x33 feet, with commodious wardrobes, and has an 
audience room 33x60 feet, with rooms for apparatus, etc. The flrat thing done 
in our live Kansas towns is to build a church and a fine school house. The 0. 
B. XJ. P. extends one hundred miles west to Wnterville, and on this line there 
are nineteen stations and towns. Many of them are bat Just starte ), as the 
road was recently completed, but there are about seventy or eighty stores on 
ths line, dealing in groceries, notions, produce and dry goodn. 

The first station is FarmingUm^ twelve miles west of Atchison, located in a 
fertile and populous farming region. This description appl'es to all the land 
along this road in fact, excepting as you proceed westward, the country is 
newer and more sparsely populated. Monrovia^ upon the Stranger Creek, and 
Effingham^ which is the U. B. Etation for Grasshopper Falls, being past we 
come to 

Muscotahf which is one of the largest and prettiest towns on the road. It is 
located upon the banks of Grashopper river which here furnishes a fins water 
power. It is the home of U. S. Senator Pomeroy, who has here an excellent 
and well improved farm. Mjaor W. F. Downs, General Superintendent and 
Land Commissioner of the road, who resides at Atchison, also has a oarefully 
selected farm at this place, and these geritlem^n, by Jhe introduction of stock 
of the best breeds and pure blood, and by the most improved eystf^m of culti- 
vation, are making meuel farms. The town is within the borders of the late 
Eickapoo Reservation. Passing Whiting we arrive at NetawaJeat thirty-six 
miles west of Atchison. It U a rapidly growing town, situated in a prosperous 
communitv. From here a daily line of stages run in connection with the 
trains to HoUon^ nine and a half miles distant, the county seat of Jackson 
county. The latter is a place of promise, situated on one ot the chief tribu- 
taries of the Grasshopper. It has excelleQt prospects for a railroad from the 
north to follow down the latter stream. 

Beyond Netawaka are Wetmore^ Sherman^ Coming and Ceatralia^ the latter 
sixty-two miles from the Missouri. It is one of the largest and most prosper- 
ous towns on the road. Beyond are Vermillion and Frankfort^ the latter 
having a fine water power on the Yermillion, close by. 
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Barrettif three miles beyond, also has water power, and at Elizabeth are 
fine magnesian limestone quarries. The rock with which the abutments of 
the Leayenworth bridge are built, were wrought from this quarry. Irving 
next beyond, ninety miles from Atchison, is located near the Big Blue Rirer, 
and is the seat of "Wetmore Institute" of learning, which is under the 
charge of the Presbyterian Church. Irving is a thriving town, bf>ing sur- 
rounded by good farming country. Five miles beyond is Blue Rapidt, located 
at one of the best water powers in the State. It is being extensively im- 
proved by an enterprising colon v, at a heavy expense. The orgnizntian was. 
known as the Genesee^colony fh>m Western New York, and they publish that 
they chose the site because of " facility of transportation, railroad station, 
ftiel, excellent building stoce, sand in the river, good land, picturesque scenery, 
and unfailing water power for the machinery of ten or twenty mills." They 
assert that " temperance, morality, education and religion are the bases and 
bulwarks of good society and permenent prosperity. The town was laid out 
February, 1870, and has been greatly prospered. 

The claims of this col ny, as to advantages of location, and the platform of 
membership, are published, not becau<ie of their novelty, but te illustrate why 
it is tbat settlers, siogly and in colonies, are attracted to Kansas in greater 
numbers than to any other State, and also why it is that Kansas society is 
confessedly so excellent. If we except tbe water power — for I do not claim 
that all the towns in Kansas have available water power — I am confident 
that a considerable proportion of the towns in this State were started upon the 
same basis as that of Blue Rapids. 

West of the latter place, and one hundred miles from Atchison, is the 
promising young town of 

Watbbvillk. It is, at this writing, CJanuary, 1871,) but about two years old. 
Lots which six months ago sold for twenty to seventy-five dollars each, are 
now selling at one hundred to three hundred dollars each. This rise in real 
estate is a fair average o' the percentage of rise in Kansas towns at their most 
prosperous stage. Being the westernmost railroad town in tke vicinity, Water- 
ville commands the trade of an ext >nsive frontier, and has about twenty-five 
or thirty stores, with banks, fine hotels, churches, etc. Its depot is one hun- 
dred and ten feet long. It is expected that one or two more railroads will 
center here. 

Stages run to MxrysvilU^ Washington, Clyde and Ooncordia. The town has a 
fine water rower, extensive qu%rr!es of white magnesian limestone, and large 
fields of gypsum are found in the vicinity. 

It is proposed soon to resume work upon the C. B. XJ. P. R. R., pushing it 
westward in the neighborhood of the li .e as shown on our map. The country 
through which the road will be built, is among the most des'rable in the State, 
t>eing supplied with everything that is needed to support a dense population. 
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THE ST. J. k D. R. R. AND ITS TOWNS. 

The Saint Joeeph t Denrer City Railroad commences on the west baak of 
the Missouri River, at Elwood ia Kansas, opposite to the city of St. Joeeph, 
Missonri. From the little yillege of Elwood the nad nms across the Miasoarl 
River bottom, a distance of abont six miles to 

Wathxma — This city, of abont 1,500 inhabitants, is the largest town in 
Doniphan county. It is situated just within the valley d Peter's Creek, 
where the latter opens from the bluff on either side into the Missoori River 
bottom. Th9 stream furnishes a good water power, which 1% improved by A 
flouring mill and woolen factory, while another mill is mn by steam. The 
public school building is claimed to be one of the floest in the State. A 
railroad is projected down the Missonri bott m to Donipham, in the soatheatt 
portion of the county, there to intersect the Atchison t Nebraska Ra*]road« 

From Wathena oar railroad follows up Peter's Creek to Tbot, the coim^ 
seat of Dcntj^utH etnmtjf. This place is situated on high ro'ling prairie, wber* 
the strean) we have been following heads in numerous springs io and aroond 
the town. This place also boasts of its fine public schcoL The population if 
about 1,000. 

About a mile southwest of Troy the road we are following is c ro s sed by thf 
AtchlHon A Nebraska R. R. Gontlnuiog westward «re pass Norway and Sevtt' 
oflcf, new and growing railroad stations, with a considerable grain trade. 

Entering Brown county we pass the new town of SI. Francit and reach 
Hiawatha, the county sea^. The town is pleasantly situated on high rolling 
prairie in the midst of a good country. It has the usual complement of 
churches and schools, and an enterprising population. At Padona, a few mi'es 
northwest a good mill is build ng to be run by water. Other mills ran l»y 
steam are convenient for the people. Coal is 'extensively used for demestle 
purporos in this county, as well as in all the counties along this line, althooi^ 
timber is abundant. 

Passing Ha-mUn station, we reach Sabetha^ which is situated just in the edfs 
of Nemaha county. A short distance to the north is Albany, and southward if 
Capiona, which are the post ofBce centres for a thrifty fiumiog population. 
It is prop(»ed to run a railroad through this vicinity to connect the Ne« 
braska and Kansas railroads. Passing another station, the name of wUeh 
is unknown to me, we reach the thriving town ci 

Sknboa, the county seat of Nem%ha county. It has a population of abont 
XOOO, and is situAted on gently sloping table land on the west bank of thf 
Nemaha river, which runs northward into Nebraska. Seneca contains a fine 
stooe school house, churches, etc., and is growing rapidly. Nine miles to the 
south is Oentralia, on the C. B. XT. P. R. R., and a daily s^age connects thf 
two places. A railroad will soon be built from the C. B. U. P R. B., from sonif 
convenient point southeast of Seneca to this place. It will be abont fourteM 
miles long, and will make th^ distance flrom Seneca to Atchison sizty-finnr 
miles, while it is ierenty-seTen miles to St Joseph. 
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The road oyer which wa are parsing was opened to f rarel tiiioe January 1, 
1871, and statione are not eatablbhed at all needftil points, as yet. The next 
town, and the preient terDfinns of the road, is 

Mabtsyxlls, the connty seat of Marshall county. It is situated on the east 
hank of the Big Bine River, on high sloping bottom, and the adjacent blofb. 
It has a population of 800 or 1000 people, and is rapidly growing. The riyer 
affords an excellent water power. Upon its rocky bed a dam is built of stone, 
whence the water is conreyed seyeral rods through .a tunnel in the solid rock, 
to the mill below. A good bridge Bpans the riyer. The counties through 
which this road, as well as the 0. B. U. P. railroad parses, are among the most 
desirable in the State for farming purposes. A large amount of wheat is 
raised in these counties, and probably more spring wheat than in any other 
portion of Eastern Kansas, although winter wheat succeeds admirably here. 
These counties are quite well settled, as will be seen from the census returns. 
Timber is abundant, and the climate is healthy, but of course a little more 
hay is required to carry stock through the winter, than In Southern Kansas. 

This Railroad is to be bulltjiorthwest, striking the Little Blue, aftd follow- 
ing up that stream into Nebraska and to Fort Kearney, where it connects with 
the Union Pacific Railroad. 

THE A. A N. R. R. AND ITS TOWNS. 

The Atchison & Nebraska Railroad commences at Atchison, as its name 
Indicates, although there is talk of connecting it with the Leayenworth, Law- 
rence A Galveston road, at Lawrence, both being chiefly under one ownership. 

From Atchison this road runs on the Missouri River bottom lands to Dcni' 
phan^ a town of several hundred people, with a large grain trade, whence it 
elimbs a considerable grade, following Rock Greek and passing Brenner 
Station^ crossing the St. Joseph & Denver road near Troy. Beyond is 
down grade to the stations of Fanning and HigTiland Station, The 
latter is connected by stage from the trains with Highland^ a village of 300 or 
iOO enterprising people, situated on high rolling prairie, in a densly settled 
fhrming community. The place is the scat of H'ghland University, an excel- 
lent school for both sexes. A shaft is being sunk at this place for coal, which 
crops out in several places in the county. Iowa Pointy a small village on the 
Missouri River, is the next station. . . 

Whits Gloud is the last station on this road in the State of Kansas, and la 
the northeastern town of the State. It is well situated for business on the 
Missouri River, and has an extensive trade with that part of Kansas, as well 
•8 the adjacent portions of Nebraska and Missouri. The population is about 
1,200. On the oppcsite or eastern side of the Missouri River runs another 
railroad, fh)m which a branch or spur is building, or about to be buil^ to 
White Gloud. The town has good churches, &c., and is surrounds I by a rich 
country and an abundance of timber. It has several saw mills in the vicinity, 
and manufactures more lumber than any oth r town in the State, 
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M. K. A T. R. R. AND ITS TOWNS. 

CommenciDgat JuLction City, the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad, was 
oonstmcted ac.oss the divide betwoen the waters of the Kansas and the Neosha 
rivers ano down the valley of the latter into the Indian Territory. It w^ for^ 
merly known as the Neosho Yalley Railroad, and still later as the 9ontheni 
Branch Union Pacific. Leaving the depot at Jn-ctiou City, which is common 
to this road and thp K. P. R., we follow np the considerable grade which leads 
OB across Clark's creek to Skiddg, and across the divide to Parker, on the npper 
waters of the Neosho River. Extensive settlements have recently been made 
In this region by colonies from various localities, and especially from Gh'cago, 
Ilknois, axd another firom Cincinnati, Oh o. At Parkersville, which is a new 
place, preparations are making for a speedy enlargement of the business 
&cilities. This place is 1,339 feet above the oc<an, its elevation being but a trifle 
less than that of Brookville on the Kansas Pacific, seventy milef west. 

CouirciL Grove is situated on the Neosho, and was a well kn->wn trading post 
upon the old San^a Fe wagon road. It is the county seat of Mnrii county, 
and contains a popul ttion of about 1000. It is situated just, outside of the 
boundary of the Kansas or Kaw Indian Reserve, which is about to be opened 
to settlement. Goal mines of fair quality are opened in this county, and in 
Lyon county ac^Uoinin^. This enterprising place is expectibg another Ejtftem 
railroad to be soon construe ed. * 

Going down the widening valley of the Neosho, we pass the growing station of 

AmericuSi whic is situated in a very desirable farming region and is the 
promising business centre for a thriving country. Here as in Kansas style, is a 
good stone school house, and a cheese factory U located here, which usee the 
milk of about 350 cows. The village has 300 or 400 inhabitants. A valnible 
unimproved water power on the Neosho rivor is near Americus. 

Emporia is distant 60 miles from Junction City and 61 miles from Topek*, 
with which it is connected by the Atchison and Topeka and Santa Fe R- R. It 
is located on an undulating prairie between and near the Neosho and Cotton- 
wood, and a few miles from the junction ot these streams. It is the county seat 
of Lyon county, and contains a population of about 3,000 people. The valleys 
about Emporia are famous for their well tilled farms, and the town coramaada 
a very extensive trade, owing to its advantageous position relative to the vast 
and rapidly growing region laying south and west. The citizens also lock with 
confidence for the speed/ cons ruct'on of another railroad from the direction 
of Ottawa. Many fine business bouses, private rerideares with churches and 
school houses ot like character adorn the streets of this city. It has also aided 
greatly to its otherwise fair fame by rigorously prohibiting the sale of intoxicap 
ting liquors. The State Normal School is located at Emporia and is in a very 
prosperous condition, owing partly without doubt, to the into* est manifested 
by the citizens in regard to its welfare. Both the Neosho and the Cottonwood 
furnisl^ water power with fine mills, and there ard other unimproved wat«r 
powers in the vicinity. 
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Sight mflea below Emporia is Ifeosho BapidSy it bo'og the station for a town 
A mile or two distant on the north side of the Neosho, below its junction with 
the Cottonwood. Here is an excellent water power, awaiting improyement. It 
Is not improbable that the new railroad from the northeast will enter the valley 
at this point. 

Hdr^ordt next l^Iow, has the commencement of a school under the H. E. 
Church, which will doubtless grow to meet the requirements of th!s i>opulous 
region. 

The station of Stratoiiy a newly established town of some promise next is 
met in our trip down the " far famed Neosho vall'-y,** bringing us to 

BuBUNQTOir, situated in the centre of Coffey county, of which it is the county 
seat, and has a population of about 1,400. The town is located immediately 
on the south bank of the Neoaho Biver, down which we have now followed 
nntil we find it to be a large stream. A dam has been thrown across it at this 
point, and a valuable water power secured, by which a woolen factory and two 
flouring mills are operated. The dam,ju';t above the town, is 800 feet long, 
and by a canal one-half mile long, an excellent power is obtfdned in the town, 
with sixteen feet head. A small run, fed by springs, winds its way through 
the town, giving variety to the rolling town site. Burlingtonians expect to be 
blessei with two more railroads at no remote day, one from Ottawa and 
another from the north. 

Continuing on the south side of the river for miles, we reach Le Roy station, 
which is two or three miles away fron Le Roy, the town it represents. The . 
latter is immediately upon the north bank of the Neosho, in the heart of a pros- 
perous community of farmers, and it contains some hundreds of inhabitants. A 
steam flour mill is in town, and a flour mill run by water near by, while two 
other excellent mill sites are awaiting development. 

I have not hitherto spok:n of saw mills, for it is to be understood that 
they are abundant in all parts of Kansas. * 

N£08B0 Falls is the next town which attracts our attention upon this route. 
Among the many claims it presents to immigrants is its pleasint site on the 
south bank of the Neosho. The volume of this river has been so much in 
creased by the numerous tributaries that enter it upon both sides, that it is 
no longer the modest creek we found soon after leaving Junction Gity. It has 
awollen to a river of importance, and upon its smooth and solid reck bottom 
a dam is constructed at Neosho Falls, which extends across the river. It is 200 
feet long, and gives eight feet head of water. The power is est mated by engi- 
neers as sufficient to drive machinery to the extent of twelve hundred horse 
power the greater part of the season. At present it is only improved by a saw 
and grist mill, of large capacity, but power will be furnished to those desiring 
it for other purposes. About eight hundred feet above the dam stands one of 
King^s wrought iron br dges, 200 feet span, crossing at Main street. Its two 
Approaches, of forty feet each, as well as the bridge proper, stand upon stone 
abutments and piers. An excellent view of the water power and bridge 
beyond, from a photograph, is presented elsewhere. 
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The depot of the M., E. & T. B. B. is located conveniently to the bntlness 
part of town. Neosho Falls is the division headquarters for the road, with 
round houses, etc^ and the office of the Land Commissioner, Professor L T. 
Ooodnow, is located here. The population of the town is 800 or 1,000. It 
doubled in slx^onths alter the railroad offices removed here. The buildings 
are of such a character as is to be expected in an enterprising Kansas town. 
Concerning additional railruads, the city has its great expectations. It is 
looking for a railroad from the northeast, and another from the east; but the 
road which is expected first is one extending directly to Fort Scott, saving 
fifty miles, or half the distance now traveled. Neooho Falls is the county seat 
of Wooison county. In the southwest corner of this county is a valuable 
water power, on the Yerdigris, which should be improved by a mill, for the 
benefit of the rich and rapidly improving surrounding country. It is situated 
At Toronto. Coal is developed, and used for domestic purposes and black- 
smithing. 

Continuing our route southeast 15 miles, we reach Humboldt. The Land 
Office for Humboldt Land District is located here, adding greatly to the busi- 
ness of the place. We h .ve reached that portion of the Neosho which runt 
nearly south, and the depot for Humboldt, on the M. E. & T. B. B., is on the 
west side of the river, while most of the town is on the east side. The Leaven- 
worth, Lawrence & Galveston Railroad also enters the town on the east side. 
The latter road keeps upon that side of the river for some distance, and the 
two roads cross each other ten miles below Humboldt. The attractive tqwu 
site is near the junction of two creeks, with the Neosho river, giving to the 
support of the town extended and fertile valleys. Coal is found in abundance 
in this couaty. This town was laid out in 1861, but being twice p'llaged and 
burned by rebels during tbe war, male little progress for several jears. But 
of late its growth has been vigorous and healthy. Iti inhabitants number 
about 2000. There are a number of good buildings here, churches, schools, 
etc. One of Eing's Wrought Iron Bridges connects east and west Bridge 
street, a beautiful avenue a mile in length. In addition to the two roads men* 
tioned, another east and west road connecting eastward at Fort Scott, it is 
confidently believed will be constructed very soon. A view is given of the 
bridge and two business blocks in Humboldt. Following our M. E. & T. B. B. 
down the east bank of the Neosho, we reach 

TiooA and New Chicaqo, two towns recently located side by side, at the 
crossing of this road and the L. L. & Qt. B. B. These towns, situated on the 
lowland and bluffs of the Neosho, are growing so rapidly that they must soon 
. find it for their interest to adopt a common purpose and a common name. Our 
fdends in the remote east have little idea of the amount of business transacted 
in one of our towns. In good weather, the principal street of all our towni 
is crowded with teams, and the sidewalks thronged with a busy, and oftimes a 
motley throng. A friend informed me, for instance, that he recently counted 
two hundred fitrm wagons in one day in the streets of New Chicago and Tioga, 
which were drawn thither by ordinary business demands. 
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Kaar here lives W. 8. IrwiD, who represented in the State Legislature last 
winter a more nnmerous constitnency than any other member of the House of 
Bepresentatives. He has been five years in Kansas in the nnrsery bosiness. 
He. has fruited the Concord, lona, Israella No. 1, Delaware, Ires Seedling 
Bogers* Hybrids No's. 4, 9 and 15, and the Bebecca, all of which he commends 
for his region. He discards the Catawba and Isabella on account of mildew. 
He mentions particulai ly, what all have observed who have < aten grapes in 
Kansas, that the Concord and other common varieties are fis^ supericnr in 
flavor to the same varieties grown in Eastern States. ^ The first house was built 
in New Chicago Jann 27, 1870. Now. in less than one yeai> it numbers many 
hundred. The combined p pulation of these two places probably reaches 
about 2000. 

Southeast of these towns is Erie^ on the east side of the Neosho river, a town 
which has been very rapidly built. It is on h'gh bottom land, and is said to 
contain more than a thousand inhabitants. 

About eight miles southeast of Erie is Osaok Missioir, a thriving town on the 
line of the road from Fort Scott to Parsons, called the Sedalia Branch of the 
M. K. A T. B. B. I have not visited this place, and have not received much 
reliable information about it, but it is said to contain more than 1600 inhabi- 
tants, with ail the elements of progress common to Kansas towns of this size. 
Beyond New Chicago the road leaves the immediate vicinity of the Neosho 
(although still in the broad valley when mile? away,) and makes a cut-off by 
crossing futo the headwatert) of the Labette. After passing for a few miles 
over a rolling prairie of easy grade, as is shown by the elevations on our may, 
it again approaches near to the Neosho. The character of this entire valley 
has hardly been alluded to, but it is unsurpassed for the extent of its well 
tilled bottoms, for the abundance of timber and water power, and for the 
rapidity with which it has been filled with an active thriving population. 

Passing the station of Ladore^ we reach Pabsoits, beautifully situated on a 
prairie roll, between the Labette and one of its tributaries. There the eastern 
branch of the M. K. & T. B. B. comes in from Sedalia, Mo., via Fort f cott. By 
this route through trains now run^to St. Louis. At Parsons are to be erected 
ofBces, machine shops, round houses, etc., such as will be commensurate with 
the importance of a railroad, which, with its various branches, will in time 
embrace little less than 1000 miles of track. 

Lahette City is a village of about 400 people on the east bank of the Labette 
river, in a well settled country. Seven miles more brings us to 

Oswcoo, the county seat of Ldbtttt cvumty. A recent traveller who has been 
often over the route, describes Oswego as " the same substantial good town , 
Improving steadily, surely." It has a population of about 1500. It is located 
a short distance fh>m the Neoitho on a bluff which comes abruptly to the riyer 
on its west side. Never failing springs abound and an excellent water poww 
is improved with flouring and saw mill. The village of Jfontona, a few milM 
distant, has mills, etc., and about 250 inhabitants. All this region is plentiftilly 
flupplied with coal. Ten miles fh>m Osw^;o is 
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Ohktopa. This thriving young city is situated on the west hank of the 
Neosho river and near the scuth line of the state. Chetopa is southwest of, 
and distant seventeen miles from Colnmbns, on the Missouri River, Fort Scott ft 
Gulf Railroad, from which point the latter road will probably soon be extended 
to Chetopa. It Is also on the line of the projected South Pacifie R. R., which I 
am infoimed is under contract to Baxter Springs, eighteen miles distant to the 
east. Being so situated as to command an extensive southern trade it is rapidly 
growing. Its four neat and tasteful church edifices entirely completed, bespeak 
the character of the inhabitants, not less than the school bouses, stores, hotels, 
etc. ' Near here are the valuable coal mines, from which in January, 1870, when 
hut recently opened, ten car loads per day Wcre shipped north. Adjacent are 
the heavily timbered bottoms of the Neosho, afferding the finest quality of 
oak and walnut, while forty miles south are the extensive pineries of Qrand 
River. Planing mills at Chetopa use lumber shipped from the latter region, while 
flouring mills, foundry, etc., make up the complement of improvements. The 
trade in Texas cattle ia very considerable at Chetopa as well as at all the towns 
along the southern line of the state. From Chetopa we look south upon the 
Indian Territory, whose solitudes are already awakened by the -battie cry of 
modern civ.l'zation — the steam whistle. By this sign do we conquer the 
wilderness. *. 

The Missouri, Kansas k Texas Railroad is already constructed to Fort 
Gibson which is on the Arkansas River, eighty-seven miles south of the 
Kansas State line, and it is proposed to build nearly as much farther during 
the year 1871, leaving but fifty or sixty milos to reach the northern boundary 
of Texas. The Indian Territory is 210 miles across — it being of the same width 
as the state of Kansas. It may not be generally known that it is no farther 
firom Topeka, the Capital of Kansas, to Galveston, on the Gulf of Mexico, than 
it is to Columbus, the Capital of Ohio. This road will reach Galveston in con- 
junction with the Texas Central, and another line will be pushed southwest to 
Oamargo, in Mexico. The Kansas line will also be extended northwest to Fort 
Kearney on the Union Pacific in Nebraska. The General Manager of this road 
is Robert S> Stevens, a Kansas man, whose talent for pushing a railroad is 
being backed by a company which appreciates the importance of improving 
opportunities. This road is to be of great importance to Ka^isas, not only in 
giving access by means of branch lines to the pineries of that region, but by 
opening an avenue of trafic, whereby the tropical productions and fish and 
oystertf'of lower Texas, and the cotton as well, may be brought here in exchange 
for apples, pears, butter and cheese, hay, bacon, fine blooded stock, etc. 

THE L. L. A G. R. R. AND ITS TOWNS. 

The Leavenworth, Lawrence k Galveston Railroad, as it name indicates, 
eommences at Leavenworth, aad it received its land grants upon that condi- 
tion. But the railroad bridge is not completed across the Kansas river at- 

*10 
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lAwrence, a&d trains are therefore made up at the latter place, ^aaring ■oath 
juJrOBS the broad bottoms of the Wakarusa and up CkMtl Creek, we pass near to 
Blue Mound, an isolated hill abont one hundred feet above the Wakanua, and 
mpon whose summit, in the early Kansas troubles, stood a tall flag-staft^ 
Whenever armed forces or suspicious parties were seen by the scouts approach- 
ing from Missouri, the Free State men were warned by running up a flag on 
this staff, which could be seen in Lawrence and all the surrounding country. 

^e. first station is Vinelandy where there is no village as yet, but where it 
|he fruit farm, nursery and vineyard of Mr. W. E. Barnes, who furnished our 
Msay on grape culture. From Yineland the road climbs by a sharp grade to 
Baldwin City^ which is situated on the high prairie, and on the old Santa Fe 
dragon road, which wound its serpentine course on the divide between the 
craters of the Kansas Biver on the north and the Marias de3 Gygnes on the 
Bouth. Baldwin City is a village of a few hundred inhabitants, and is the seat 
4>f Baker University-. The M. £. Church has here erected a fine edifice, with 
t>oarding houses, and smaller building for preparatory department, and the 
Institution gives promise or great usefulness. At this place and at Ptaxrie 
Citj/t the next station near at hand, are good flouring mills. Passing the flag 
atation of Norwoody we reach the city of 

Ottawa. This place is situated on both sides of the Marias des Cygnes 
(Biver of Swans) but is chiefly built on the gently sloping and undulating sur- 
foce of the portion south of the stream. Across the stream is thrown the 
t>eautiful wire suspension bridge shown on another page. Having spent two 
years before any other white man lived in this immediate vicinity, in prepar- 
ing to lay out and build this town, it would be an easy matter to fill a consid- 
erable book with its history ; but having promised the publie an impartial 
Bketch of Kansas, I will only say that Ottawa has steadily grown from the 
erection of the first house, in April, 1864, to this time, when it numbers about 
8,500 inhabitants. Its two principal streets are paved, and the town contains 
many fine buildings. Some of its buildings, including Ottawa University, are 
shown elsewhere. It is a live town, surrounded by a good country, and is 
fltill improving. Its churches, schools, etc., are a credit to any town. The 
0ite of Ottara is a beautiful one ; its situation, relative to a great region of 
country, is central and commanding, and its people are intelligent, enterpris- 
ing and public spirited. 

A few miles north of Ottawa, near the L., L. A G. read, are the Franklin 
county coal mines, employing about fifty men, and delivering a large amount 
of coal daily. 

Arrangements have been made for the location at Ottawa of the machine 
shops of the Leavenworth, Lawrence t Galveston Bailroad, which will give 
employment to a large number of men, as this road is to be continued south 
through the Indian Territory, and 8o]^long a line with its many branches will 
require extensive works. 

The L. L. A G. B. B. has another line coming into this place tram KanMUi 
CHty, and the liissouri, Kansas A Texas Ballroad^ii also building a biancli 
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leaving the Missouri Pacific at Holden and coming through Paola to thie 
place, whence it will proceed westward through Pomona. 

I\3mona.—1h\B new but promising village is ten miles west of Ottawa, in the 
yalley of the Marais de Cygnes. It is an original conception, being located 
upon the bord r of a tract of 12,000 acres of excellent land owned by Messrs. J. 
H. Whetstone and S. T. Eelaey, which tract is entirely surrounieJ by a well 
constructed wire fence. Within the fence more than 100 miles of hedge and 
forest tree rows have been plowed and planted, and a large amount of nursery 
stock set out by Mr. Kelsey, (whose essay is elsewhere gireu.) Within fire 
years this entire tract will be divided by hedge row4 and forest trees into 
email tracts, and settled by a prosperous and independent community. la 
such hands, aud with such piospectu, I need hardly 8a3' that the village ii 
prosperiug. It is not yet a year old, but it has about 50 houses asd a fine 
mill and schjol house, of which, illustrations are given elsewhere. Coal under- 
lies the CDtire site and surrounding country, aad is delivered at the town for 
about 15 cents per bushel. 

I have spoken particularly of this enterprise, because it illustrates what 
may be done in Kansas and how by energy and Faiacity a good deal may be 
made out of a little. This entire tract, then unoccupied land, wa^ purchased 
two years ago for $1.50 per acre. There are still opportuuities for other such 
enterprises in Kancas. 

In the southeastern part .f this county, is Lane post-office and settlement 
neir which stands the Johi Brown cabin elsewhere shown. Cere is alto a 
steam flour mill. 

To the southwest of Ottawa, about sixteen miles is the French settlement 
and Silk Factory of M. de Boissiere, who was expelled from France on political 
grounds by the late Emperor. He is a socialist of great weiltb, who hai 
purchased three thousand acres of fine land and has erected a good building, 
and is iutcniliug to erect others, where will be attempted a piuctical .solution 
of some of the knotty problems of social sci' nee, and industry. Whatever 
ma^ come of the theories, the seed of the Mulberry tree sown in large quanti- 
ties, have made excellent returns, the trees growing fifteen to thirty inches the 
first year. They are grown to furnish food, by their leaves, for silk worms. 

Nearby is a fine steam fiour mill located at Williamsburg. Both these set- 
tlements are underlaid, at a depth of ten to thirty feet, with excellent coal. 

But we loiter too long in this vicinity, and must liaiten southward, by the 
stations of Princeton and Richmond to * 

Garnett, the county seat of Anderion county. - This town of about 1000 
inhabitants is situated on rolling prairie, and is nearly surrounded by timber. 
The first house was built in this town by Capt. John J. Lindsay. Being the 
only town in the county, it has lately grown rapidly, having churches, hotels, 
millp, etc ; its prospects are good, especially when a ndlrdhd is coastmotcd 
through this place from Paola, as is contemplated. 



!» 
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Leayiag Garnett, we pass the stations of Wdda, and Divide^ and crossing the 
high divide known as Ozark Ridge, pass Ckirlyle station, and striking Into 
the Neosho Ya'ley, we enter the town of 

lOLi, which is the county seat of Allen county. The town is located on bi^ 
bottom, gently rolling to the river, wnich mns on the west of the town. The 
most important event wh'ch has lately happened to this place Is the location at 
this point of the large manufacturing establishinent of the King Wrought 
Iron Bridge Company. A view of tliese buildings, and more particular descrip- 
tion of them is given elsewhere. lola has about 1000 inhabitants, and is grow- 
ing rapidly. The river is bridged at this place by one of King's Iron Bridges. 
About two miles above the town is said to be an excellent water power on the 
Neosho Biver. 

Northwest from lola is Geneva^ a village between Elm and Indian creeks. It 
is 6 miles from Ca' lyle, and 3^ from Neosho Falls, between which placen mns 
a daily stage. At Qeneva is located a Presbyterian Academy. 

The next station is Humboldt^ the road passing on the east side of the town. 
As we described the place in treating of the SI. K. it T. B. B., we hasten on 
across the Neosho, and through the towns of New Chicago, hni. TtogOt already 
described, and out on to the prairie again to the new town of 

Thiter, which is the present terminus of the road. This town has grown as 
only Kansas towns can grow, or at least, as only towns in a new and fertile 
^country, with low priced Ian 's, can grow. I don't dare say how many people 
4here are in th's town, for I bave not viaited it. The first house was erecled 
'last fall, and there are now hundreds of people there, while, as in all our new 
4owns, " the cry is still they come*" The Bailroad is in process of con- 
struction to the south line of the state, where a town will be located, ^a 
direction of this extension is unknown to me, excepting that it is to be 
•southwesterly. The south line of the State is to be reached in July, 1^, 
* distance of 45 miles from Tbayer. 

■ 

This road has a few hundred thousand acres of valuable land for sale. I 
have not the name of the newly appointed land commissioner, but letters will 
reach him if sent in the care of M. R. Baldwin, general superintendent, Law- 
rence. Betracing our course to Ottawa, we leave the north and south line and 
go northeast to Olathe, passing the stations oflirguson, WeUwiUe^ MarUn^ViA 
Gardner^ all new places, but in a well settled region. This line of road is 
called the Kansas City and Santa Fs Railroad, but it is controlled and ran by 
the L. L. A G. R. B. Company, through trains passing over the Missouri Biver t 
JFort Scott and Gtjlf Road, from Olathe to Kansas City. 

^HE M. R. FT. 8. & Ot. R. R. AND ITS TOWNS. 

The Missouri Biver, Fort Scott and Gulf Bailroad commences at Kansas City, 
Missouri, where it makes direct connection with eastern trains. A bridge 
crosses the Mi8>ouri river at this point. From the Missouri river bottom, on 
which the depot is- situated, the road follows the windings of Turkey creek 
until it reaches the summit on open prairie. 
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Shawniu Station, ii near a small town af the Huna name which eontains a 
ftw hundred inhabitants. All the land in this Ticinlty is enclosed and divided 
into farms. Near here is the old Shawnee Mission, and this gives me opportn- 
nity to say what I intended to say in its proper place, that Col. Johnson, who 
lives here, thinks the quickest and most satisfactory way to raisa ftael on the 
open prairie, is to plant peach stones a few feet apart each way. He planted a 
bushel on three or four acres, and the grove yielded an incredible amount of 
Aiel. Peach wood is hard and makes an excellent fire. It grows rapidly, bears 
peaches in three .or four years from the pit or stcne, and one good crop will 
pay for the ttouble. The object of growing a thicket of peaches is not fruit 
however, but fuel, but if peaches will insist on growing who will object to it? 
Hoping the reader will excuse this digression, we continue our route over a 
very fine country with fine farms on every hand, past the station of Lenexa to 

Olathe, the county seat of Johnson county. This thriving town of almost 
2(K)0 inhabitants is situated on rolling prairie, between the head waters of Cedar 
and Indian creeks. The Deaf and Dumb Asylum is located here, with a go:d 
sized three story stone building. An east and west railroad is now being con- 
strocted through Olatbe, which we will describe in the next division. 

From Olathe our railroad commences a down grade, passing OcheUree and 
Spring Hill stations in Johnson county. The latter station is the depot for 
a thrif :y little village of the same name, situated a mile or two west of the 
road. Passing Hillsdale^ a few miles over the county line, we follow down a 
considerable stream called Bull Creek, and on its east banks we find 

Paola, the county seat of Miami county. This town was laid out in the 
early settlement of Kansas, its pioneers being attracted by large springs of 
pure water, and also by the excellence of the surrounding country. It co i- 
tains good buildiuga, mills, hoteh, etc. 

The branch railroad from Uolden, Missouri, tapping at th&t pla6e the Mis 
sonri Pacific, is soon to be completed to Paola. Ou this road, near the state line 
is New St. Louis, a new place of promise, and yet nearer to Paola is SomerteU 
where a mill, stores, etc., are now building. The northeast corner of this 
county has settled very rapidly during the last three years. 

Six or eight miles southwest from Paola is Osawatomie, situated at the con- 
fluence of the Pottawatomie and Marias des Cygnes Rivers, and between the 
two streams, which are bridged at this point. A good water poww on the first 
named stream is being improved by the erection of a dam and mill. The place 
contains, perhaps, 600 people. The State Asylum for the Insane is located 
here, and large buildings are now being erected in addition to the old ones. 
The little village is chiefly noted for the fight which took place in 1866, 
between old Captain John Brown, with a handful of Free State men, and » 
considerable force of Pre-Slavery Border Ruffians. The town was eventually 
sacked, after a gallant resistance, and Brown was from that event called Ota 
watomie Brown. The proposed railroad fi*om Paola to Chtmett and Meosho 
Vails, is to run through Osawatomie. 
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In the Bontbeast part of Miami coanty is the village and poet offloe of Nino 
Lancaster. Near by is one of the oil springs which aboaod in the border 
counties of Kansas, and from which oozes a thick black substance which in 
flummer dries down to the consistency and appearance of thick tar. 

Following on railroad frem Paola, we pass the town of Montana, which is 
located in a good country, and reach 

La Ctonks. This new town was lately made the county seat of I4nn 
county. The site wai surveyed and staked for a town in the fall of 1869, and 
BOW, in less than two years, it claims 1200 inhabitants. There is good water, 
power here, as well as in various places lower down on the Marias des Cygnes. 
Of course the town is thrifty and ambitious, and it is supported by an excel- 
lent country around it. 

Passing Barnard station, we reach PUasanton, a town of about 800 inhabi- 
tants, which has also grown very rapidly. It has an improved water power, 
two flouring mills, and does a good business with the surrounding country. A 
vein of ceal two to three fiet thick is opened here. 

Seven mi'es west of Plea^anton, and connected with it by a daily stage, is 
Mound City, situated on the south bank of Little Sugar creek. It is partially 
enclosed by the are of one of the highest mounds in Kansas, called 
Sugar Mound, from the Sugar Maple tre.s which cover its side and a portion 
of its summit. From this Monad flow the constant waters of several excel- 
lent springs. A surface vein of coal fifteen to thirty inches thick is opened 
here. A railroad is in contemplation to pass through Pleasanton and Mound 
City. Six miles from Mound City is a good flour mill, run by water on Big 
Sugar Creek. 

Continuing a southward course from Pleasanton, we cross Little Osage Biver 
and reach the station of Osaga. Near by is a good water power, well im- 
proved, and also at Ibrt Lincoln^ a few miles we3tward, up the stream. 

Fort Scott is the next station and the county seat of Bourbon county. It 
contains about 5,000 inhabitants. It is the chief town in this portion of the 
State, and has no rival within less than about thirty miles in either direction 
Besides the road upon which we entered the eastern part of the fown, the 
Sedalia branch of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad runs through the 
southern portion of the city. Besides this road is the La Clede and Fort Scott, 
another road soon to be completed from the east, while still another is pro- 
jected, and likely to be built, southeast, into the timber regions of Arkansas. 
A road will also soon be constructed from here directly west toHumbcIdt, with 
a line via I^la to Neosho Falls. Fort Scott is located on rolling prairie, 
chiefly on the south side of Marmaton River, which flows eastward into Mis- 
souri. - A small stream, fed by Fprings, winds through the northern part of the 
city. The place does an extensive business, and 1 as a woolen factory, a 
foundry, mills, etc., and is about to be supplied with gas. It would seem only 
necessary to tap the gas reservoir beneath the city for the latter purpose, as 
there issues from a drill hole, made in testing for oil, a constant stream of gas. 
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which barns with a ready blase. One of the mott Taloable coal minee in tha- 
State is opened near the city, and it^ shipment is an important item. 

Passing snccessiyely the stations of Qodfrey^ Pdumet and Drywcod, we reach 
OiRAKD, the county seat of Ckawtori) Cousrrr. This new town has abont SOO 
inhabitants, and confidently looks for the construction of an east and west 
railroad. This entire country is underlaid with promising coal reins. 

C^uroku station is a growing place. A large amount of coal is mined hera 
from a vein said to be four feet thick. It sells at the banks, loaded on oars, at 
nine cents per bushel. A kind called red coal is in thinner veins, and sails 
higher, for blaoksmithing purposes. Monmouth is a Tillage of about 300 inhab- 
itants, six miles west of Cherokee station, pleasantly located near timber. 

Ooalfidd is another coal mlniug town, and station on the road. 

CoLtiMBUS is the county seat of Cherokie county. The first honse was built 
a little more than a year ago, and the place now numbers idtK>ut 1000 
inhabitants. It is situated on gently rolling prairie, and has a prospectira' 
Bailroad from the East. 

The ne^t station, and the terminus of the roctd is BaxUr Springs^ a thriring 
business place claiming about 2000 inhabitants. Being upon the border of the 
Indian Territory, it is the last town in this direction, and is a place of extan- 
■lye business. It is located on the west bank of Spring Biyer, which fur- 
nishes excellent water power, here and elsewhere. At XotoeO, a Tillage three 
miles from Baxter Springs, and connected with it by daily stage, is a Tory fine 
water power with mills. Spring River has a succession of water powers 
throughout its entire course. A promising grindstone quarry has lately been 
opened in the southeastern portion of this county. The Atlantic and Pacific 
Bailroad from St. Louis is about to extend its line westward through Baxter 
Springs. 

A few miles south from here are located my old friends, the Ottawa tribe of 
Indians, formerly the owners of a good share of Franklin county, and from 
whom the town of Ottawa was named. It is reported that upon their new 
reservation an excelleut Tein of pure white marble has been discoTsred, and 
a company is about to open the quarry and test its Talue. 

This Bailroad will undoubtedly soon be pushed on southward, but I think 
its precise course has not been determined upon. Mi^Jor B. 8. Henning, of 
Kansas City, Mo., is the efficient Oeneral Superintendent of this road. The 
lands are sold by John A. Clarke, Land Commissioner, of Fort Scott. 

THE ST. L. L. k D. B. B. AND ITS TOWNS. 
The St. Louis, Lawrence and DeuTer Bailroad is commonly known as the 
Lawrence and Pleasant Hill Bailroad. It commences at the former place and 
runs by Eudora, a town of seTeral hundred inhabitants at the jnnetion of 
the Wakarusa and Kansas rlTers. Tnence the roctd continues down the bottom 
lands af the latter stream to De Soto, whence it strikes into Cedar Creek and 
follows it up to OUaihe, Thence it passes eastward to PUatant jatCO, on the Mis* 
•onri Fseiflc Bailroad, 30 mllea boyond the eastern boundary of Kansas. -Tbo . 

11 
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roftd is not jnet mnniDg, but it is aoder contract to be completed dnrin^ fb» 
mnuner, and it will considerably Bhorten the distance between Lawrence and 
Olathe, and the city of St. Louis. Qen. G. W. Deitzler of Lawrence, is PresidsBt' 

THE A. T. k S. F. R. B. AND ITS TOWNS. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad commences, by flie terms of its 
land grant, at Atchison, bnt the portion between this city and Topeka is not 
yet completed. It is however under contract, and is to be constmcted withte 
a year's time. 

At Atohxsok, which we have already described, this road connects with the 
roads running in every direction from that city. Thn Chicago and Southwest- 
ern is tHo to build a road directly west firom Piattsburg, in Missouri, 35 miles 
to Atchison. This will necessitate the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri river at this point. The A. T. A S. F. R. B. will use the track of the 
O. B. U. P. B. B. for a few miles, as shown on our map, and will strike across 
the divide and s ^uthwest down a tributary of Ora^shopper river, which it wHl 
cross at, or in the vicinity of, CfrcuTioj^par FalU. This village of about 800 
inhabitants is pleasantly situated, chiefly on the west bank of the stream. It 
has a very good water power, while but a mile distant Is another, and they 
furnish power to run two flouring mills, and a woolen factory. The town con- 
tains five or six church buildings, which fact tells its gwn story about the char- 
acter of the people. Six miles above the village is another wate** power now 
being improved, while three miles down the stream from the village is anothmr 
mill, and at Osawkee^ 10 miles below Orasbopper Falls, is a flouring mill ran 
by water. All these water powers are on Orasshoppei River. In the south 
part of this county ^n this stream, are the towns of Medina and J^erryviUey aa 
the K. P. B. B. The latter has a population of about 500. 

About 14 miles southeast of Orasbopper Falls is Oskaloosa, the county seat 
of Jefferson county. It is built on high rolling prairie, at the head of s«»veral 
streams, which flow from numerous springs in and around the town. The 
place ii nearly surrounded with timber. Firewood sells at three dollars per 
cord. The population is about 909. No liquor saloons have ever been permit' 
ted in the town. A large court Louse ^nd public school house built of brick, 
with trimmings of Junction City stone, and an ele^^ant Protestant Episcopal 
Church, also built of biick, adorn this highland village. 

From OrASshtpper Falls to Topeka there are as yet no towns, although vil- 
lages will soon spring into existence, after the railroad is completed. 

The A. T. k S. F. connects on the north side of the Kansas Biver, at North 
"Topeka, with the K. P. B. Crossing the Kansas river on the railroad bridge 
built by the former company, we arrive at the depot, machine shops and gen- 
eral ofllces of the road, located on the eastern border of the city of Topek*. 
This city was fhlly described in the article relating to the K. P. Bailroad, and 
we continue on our way southward. Wakarusa station is located in the fertile 
valley of the river of that name, and is the natural centre fbr a good country. 
About six miles to the westward is the village of Auburn^ pleasantly located 
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in the Wakanua yalley. Th« next itelioB is Chrftowrfete, wiiete exteneiTe eoni 
mines are opened, and a large amonnt of coal d^Terad. Tnm this poiats 
railroad is projected to follow down a creek which heads near by, and «|K« 
reaching the Wakamsa, its Talley will be followed to Lawrence, there de*ivsr> 
ing coal, andgiTiDg the A. T. * 8. F. B. B. connection with the railroadi whkk 
run eastward lh>m thatcitj. 

The next town is BunuiieAMB, one of the ooonty ssats of 0$age emmtg. At 
an election recently held, a majority of the Totas were declared to hare 
oast in &vor of Ltitdok, bnt the election was contested, and 
ooimty offices are held partly at one place and partly at the other, 
lation of Barlingame is abont 800. The attractire town site is located ott • 
■mall stream, and a large and elegant pnbUc school hoose stands i^on a eos> 
■picnoQfi eminence. There is now being erected a woolen fiictory, in whkk 
new and excellent machinery will soon be placed. It will be ran by stea«, •■ 
the soal aiines near at hand supply cheap ftieL The elegant stoae tmildiac ti 
ISO feet long, with Mansard rool An extensiTe wagon mannfcfi>4»y is in 
ration here. 

Passing the station of Btterianf located in the rich valley of Dragoon's 
we reach Osage (My. Here are also extensiTe and TalaaMe coal and 
mineral deposits, which are described under the heads ''Stone Quarries,** aad 
"Paint." This town has net long been in existence, but it appears to b« 
flourishing. 

Following eastward from this Tillage, by stage, down the Talley of Salt crsilr, 
a distance, of eight miles, we reach the new and enterprising town of Ltvwmt, 
already referred to. This town was laid out Ifarch 7, 1870, by a company «f 
which Hon. L. D. Bailey, late Judge of the Supreme Court, is president. Ilz 
months afterward, the Jndge informed me in as delicate a manner as posrfMs^ 
eTidently a little feiArfol lest he might hurt my feelings — that his town 
beaten the first six months growth of Ottawa. Of course (in my Tiew) 
would fail to express higher encomium upon their success. The town now 
contains about 700 inhabitants. Coal is easily obtained, and the ooontry blf 
filled up rapidly with actual settlers. 

East from Lyndon, near the county line, and near the confluence of Salt 
Creek with the Marias des Cygnes, is the town of Qu«n«mo, fSmnerly lb« 
agency of the Sac and Fox Indians. The celebrated warrior, Uaek Hawk, wif 
a chief of this tribe, and a son and namesake of Keo*kuk, the equally eal^ 
brated friend of the white man, is now a chief of the tribe in the Indian Tar* 
ritory, where they recently remoTed. Mr. Wm. Whistler, a remote descsudtat 
of the tribe, who Utos at Qnenemo, and last winter rq;n'esented Osage cooaty* 
In the State Legislature, informed me that the last buflklo killed east of 
Council GroTo met their death in June 1848, when a Sac and Fox hunter kilM 
three, near tiie present town site of Qnenemo* 

In returning to the Atchison, T<q^ka k Santa Fe Railroad, we will dlTSirfi 
southward from the route by which we came to Qnenemo, and pass up tilt 
broad Talley of the Marias des Cygnea, a distance of about twenty milea to HbM 
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town of Arwmia, Thii place wm foanded m • Welch Mttlemont bj J. 
Mather Jones and others, bat inclndes people of Tarions natioaalities, and 
has become a Tillage of considerable si^. 

Proceeding a few miles further op the Talley, we enter the new bat proodt- 
ing town of Beading^ lately laid off as a town and railroad station. The sor- 
ronnding lands are largely in the hands of eastern capitalists, who have the 
ability to bnild a good town at this point There are a few things howerer, 
which are in general absointely necessary to success in town building. There 
must bo displayed, among other things, UberdUtjf, energjf and priiUer^ imk. 
Bastern capitalists are not infrequently totally obUTions of theee luii, usslilss 
They general expect to " keep the cake and eat it too." I am glad to be In- 
formed, howerer, that Beading is in the hands of parties who are disposed to do 
the &ir thing for immigrants. 

Oontinuing our journey by railroad we pass tiie station of HcrUm, cross tte 
Neosho Blrer and arriyed at 'En Fomii. As the city has been fully described 
herein, we hasten westward up the broad and beautiful valley of the OoMom- 
wood, and pass the new station of Toledo. As the cars hare been running but 
a few weeks, thM« Is but little to indicate where the stations are to be. 

GoTTOirwooi) Falls, eighty-two miles from Toptlka^ is nearly in the centre of 
Chate county f of which it is the county seat. The rapid stream affords an exeel* 
lent water power, which is improred by a saw and flouring mill. The strsaat 
is crossed by one of the King Wrought Iron Bridges. The town Is pleasant 
located, chiefly en the south side of the river, vpon an undulating prairie nU 
which overlooks the valley. It contains about 600 inhabitants, and with the 
advent of the railroad is growing rapidly, as it is the shipping point Ibr a great 
extent of fertile country to the southward. Westward from Cottonwood fblls, 
up the river a few miles, is a good mill at an excellent water i»ower, and alio 
another water power eic^t milee below the town. 

The stations of Elmddle, Hunit and Oedar BntU occur in soccession as wt 
pass up the valley. The latter village is a short distance from the depot, 
nestled under a bluff on the south side cf the Gottonwood upon which art 
growing a fringe of Bed Oedar trees. The river affords at this point a good 
water power, which is well improved. 

Florence is a new town in Marion county, laid out about six months ago and 
now nambering in population some hundreds. It is built upon bottom land at 
the Junction of Doyle creek and the Cottonwood, and promises to be a plaoe of 
considerable business. There is an excellent water power here, waiting to be 
improved, as are many others on this excellent stream. 

The Cottonwood valley Is, I think, among the most pictoresque In the state. 
The bottoms are fkom <Mie to three miles wide, and on either side exfieUent 
magneeian limestone crops out, at the tap of the steep blulb which wail in th* 
vaUey. The stream Is moderately well timbered, and abundant creeks and rlUg 
break through the blulb and enter it from the north and south. A marktd 
characteristic of the scene. Is the regularity with which the blulb and prc||eetlag 
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ftnte of rock loMon in height m we ascend the Btream, nntn at Florence they 
«rt but a few feet abore the lerel of the bottom lands. Hnge rocks are laid in 
Ihe abutments and calverts along this road, almost as they came firom the 
goarry, with little use of hammw and chisel. For the m-jst i>art they prc(ject 
flmnselYee firom the blnfE^ or hare fUlen i>art way down its side, and are ready 
lo be transported to their near destination. 

Horthwest firom Florence, and in the Cottonwood valley, at the month of 
Oltw Greek, is the village of Marion Oiittri, the connty seat of Marion countjf, 
Zt ii in the midst of the best ferming land in the connty. Two fine ana con- 
stant water powers are here awaiting capital for their improvement. 

The railroad leaves the Cottonwood at Florence and follows ap Boyle Creek 
lo the new village and colony of Coneeborg, now Peabody, which was first 
opened to settlement in December, 1870. It is located on the north side of 
Doyle Creek. A splendid tract of country lies around and to the south of this 
place. There is very little timber in this region, bat the soil is good and water 
abundant. 

From this place the road continues its southwest course over the divide, 
•epaiuting the waters of the Cottonwood and the Arkansas rivers. At a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles from Peabody is Ifewton^ the last station yet located on 
this road. It is on a tributary of the Little Arkansas river, called Sand Creek, 
where said creek is crossed by the old Texas cattle trail. At this writing, May 
lOfch, the cars only run to Florence, but they will run into' Newton about July 
1st, and the will road immediately be continued westward. The first house 
WW built in Neirton during the last ton days, but there is already a good deal 
of excitement in that vicinity as to ito prospects. 

To the south and a little west of Newton, near the Little Arkansas, is the 
fmall village of tSSsc^jwicX;, while still ferther in the same course, on the banks of «, 
the Arkansas Biver is Bxrk OUy^ located where the new Texas cattle trail 
oroMes the river. 

WxOHRA, the connty seat of Sedgwick county^ is situated on the east bank of 
Ibe Little Arkansas, at its junction with the Arkansas River, and is twenty-five 
miles south of Newton. It contains about 800 inhabitanto and is a very active, 
thriving business place. The settlements in tliis county have nearly all been 
Bade within the last year, and there are yet thousands of beautifal claims to 
be taken under the pre-emption and homestead laws. Until this country was 
•wakened by the speedy pro pect of a railroad, very few were inclined to locate 
there. I visited Sedgwick county for the first time during this spring, and I 
think the Arkansas Talley the finest valley in the State, so far as the lay of the 
land, and excellent soil and water are concerned. It is not better than the 
Kansas valley perhaps, excepting in extent. The Arkansas valley is here trovi^ 
Urn to.twenty miles wide, and instead of being absolutely fiat, is varied by very 
ffenUe rolls. The soil is a deep, rich loam, and is very quick and warm, and it 
contains considerable black sand. By digging three or four feet th*. ough this 
foU one enters, in places, a composite layer of clay and gravel of irregular 
thickness, while in other places near by, the subsoil is entirely a compact bed 
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All things considered, the Arkansas valley is probably among the most 
attractive portions of the state for settlers at this time. This yalley grows 
parlionlarly fine vegetables. In short it is oiisnrpassed for the production of all 
tilled crops, while the region but a few miles southwest, described by Bfr. 
Honeck on page 109, will famish illimitable stock range snmmer and winter 
for many years, as it is not adapted to dense settlement, bnt almost erery 
square mile in Sedgwick county will furnish excellent tillage land. 

Oaptain Henry Booth, who is &yorable know to many Kansas men, having 
been a resident of Western Kansas for fifteen years, and for some time Post 
Trader at Fort Lamed, thinks more rain fistlls on the Arkansas bottoms 
in that vicinity than falls generally ia Kansas anywhere west of Junction City. 
The river is wide and being at a higher stag^ of water ic the summer season, 
he thinks it causes rain in its immediate vicinity. He has been fkmilar with 
that region for ten years, and has full confidence that these wide bottom lands 
will prove to be very productive. The small streams of that region he says 
are fed by springs (which flow out so near the bed as to be out of sight in high 
water) and the streams are never dry. The stock range is the best he ever 
saw. Messrs. Beal and Boyd and others, took l,fiOO head of Texas cattie into 
the vicinity of Ft. Larned in October last, and out of the lot about 20 died, the 
remainder wintering in good order on the grasses, with no other feed excepting 
salt. Of the rough land south of the Arkansas River, in the vicinity of the 
Big Bend, he speaks very highly as a pastoial region. The water is good and 
abundant, and the grass of excellent quality. The Buffalo kiUed there in 
April of this year were, &t after wintering on these grasses. He confirms the 
account of abundant and delicious wild fruits. All these statements are also 
confirmed by J. M. Steele, Representative from Sedgwick county, who is ikmil« 
iar with that country 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad has not been pushing its line 
very rapidly until this season, but its valuable land franchises are now in the 
hands of a powerful and enterprising corporation, and the road will speedily 
be constructed up the broad valley of the Arkansas River and one of its tribn- 
taries to New Mexico. Passing through the boundless grazing and tillage 
lands of that territory, awakening to life the solitary places, and developing the 
untold mineral wealth of that region, it will pass on by the shortest and beet 
line to the Pacific Ocean. It will also have such branch lines as the varied 
interests of its tributary regions may demand. The most valuable salt 
deposits in the United states are on the immediate southern border of Kansas, 
Und will be developed by this road. The general direction and the excelleiit 
country for the most part, through which this road passes, must make ft a very 
important route. 

—Since writing the foregoing I have had the pleasure of an interview with 
several of the officers and directors of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Bail' 
road, who have recently (May, 1871,) explored the country on the line of fhefr 
road, through Sedgwick, Rice, Barton, Rush and Pawnee conntiea, extending 
their trip via Fort Zarah, to Coon creek, 18 miles beyond Fort Lamed. Ihegr 
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Mr. W. 0. B. Peabody.Besident Fnginesr of the road, 
genuine Kentoeky Bine Oraas was seen bj him in 
the Ticinity of the old Santa Ve wagon 
tor many years, as klready explained, by 
Missouri and Eastern Fsnsss, th ese teams have 
roadsiie for many miles to the westward. Bat Mr. 
he saw many thickly set and thrifty patrhas of bhw 
the 9anta Fe road, which he is confident have 
hnflUo. He has spent many months in the best Uoe 
where the exerdse of his profession called him across a i 
to grass, and he is confident that this grass in the Aikaasas raUtf is the idsati- 
cal Kentacky Blue Grass. This testimony is vastly ralnabie, Ur it settles the 
qoeetioQ, **will blue grass grow in Western Kaaass.** I hare alrmdy 
how rapid and certain is its growth in Bastem Fsnsss, but I have 
that we must await experiments beCore attempting to answer the i 
tion. It is true there is every indication timt it would succeed on tte 
lands in Western Kansas. It is also true that I hare been repeatedly : 
by persons of apparent reliability that they had seen Kentucky blue gram in 
Western Kanmwi. The evidence is condusire timt some kind of Mne 
grows in many places in those regkms, bnt not understanding how the 
tucky Blue Orass could get into that co un try, I have called it the Kansas Mae 
grass. The explanation of Mr. Peabody is, however, 9atinij mtisfactoij, as 
the bufUo would naturally trui^oft to nconsidsraUe distsaee the Una 
seed they would crop in their rambHngi acroas the Santa Ve road. In 
Kansas, cattle will in two or three years seed the prairies, la i^acea, iar miles 
•round a blue grass pasture. I am now mfisfisd that the Armsts la Salias^ 
McPherson, Lincoln, Ottawa and other counties, weie correct la their eonda- 
sioDS that they had discorered small patches of Kentacky bloe gram la that 
region, which were annually spreading and driving oat the baflUo grsis. 

The General Manager of the road is T. J. Peter, and its lands are sold by 
Land CoQunissioner D. la LaUn, of Topeka. This road sells on long tims^ as 
do all Kansas Bailroads, but tills Ooaqpaay has also dsfvlsed a pita whereby a 
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libMral deduction of aboat ono-tkird la made to actaal Mttlerft in GOiudderati<» 
of improTements upon the iMida. The road bed, the masonry and all th« 
^>pointment8 of thii line are most excellent, ftimishing in themselTei a eatia- 
llMtory goarafity, aside firom the high reputation of the oflBcers of the road, 
that this company will construct a first class through line. 

TOWNS NOT HERETOFORE DESCRIBED. 

All the Tillages and cities of any importance, situated upon a railroad, or 
within a county through which a railroad passes, have a' ready been described. 

It is deserving of notice, for the benefit of Eastern readers, that by the word 
'* town " we mean a village or a city. Subdivisions of land, each six milea 
square, are called toumshipt^ but every collection of houses is called a town in 
the West, and occasionally, the inhabitants call their place a city befi>re there 
are many houses to be seen. 

Wabaunsee County contains no towns with more than a few hundred inhab- 
itants. Alha, the county seat, is situated on Mill Creek, which stream fur- 
nishes excellent water power toward its month. Near ^the stream, below 
Alma, is Newbury, and in the central portion of the county is Eskridge. In 
the northwestern portion of the county, on the Kansas River, id Wabaunseej 
a village laid out by the Connecticut col ^ny, which came to Kansas, utidcr the 
management of C. B. Lines, in 1856. The colony was called **Beecher*8 
Sharp's Rifles," from the fact that Henry Ward Beecher presented to each male 
member a Sharp's rifle and a Bible. 

This county, as well as Pottawotomie county, and a large portion of Jackson 
and Shawnee counties, was largely in the possessien of the Pottawotomie 
Indians until recently, and therefore the land thus held is but Bx>arsely 
populitted. 

WoMhinfftcn County is on the north line of the State, and Little Blue River 
runs through its northeastern portion, affording excellent water power at 
ncauyeer and BcMar^i FaUi, both awaiting development. The county seat i» 
WASHuraTOX, a town of about 500 inhabitants, situated on the north side of 
Mill Creek, on undulating second bottom. There is here a water grist mill and 
saw mill, and also others six miles down the stream. Coal has been little 
developed, as wood is delivered at $3.50 per cord ; but there is coal in abund 
ance, and it is used by blacksmiths, which tests its quality. 

Rqpublie Cbunty, next west of Washington, is abundantly watered, the 
Republican River running across its western portion, which is described by 
the letter from Mr. Warner. New Scandinavia is situated on the east baak of 
the Republican, and has fine unimproved water power. Bkllville, the county 
seat, is situated centrally in the county, on high table land a very little rolling. 
It is between Ril^ and Salt Creeks. This central porti')n of the county 
although high, is said to be good tillage land, while the valleys are excellent. 

JeweU County, is but sparsely settled, the first emigrants going in the spring 
of 1870, but maay hundred families have gone there and into the region beyond . 
JiWXLL CiTT is the county seat. It is very ftvorably spoken of. 
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MUchM County MQth of Jew«Il, has in \t§ limit! two thriTlng towns. 0»w- 
ker City is situated in tb« northwest portion of the oonnty en the north side 
«f the Solomon, at the confluence of the North and South Forks of that stream. 
Other streams also enter near here, making this place the centre of a number 
of Talleys and gifing a good supply of timber, much of which is hard wood. 
There is here a good steam saw and grist mill. East of this place, and nearly 
In the centre of the county, is Beloit, the county seat, beautifhllj situated on 
the south bank of tiie Solomon Biver, which is also thriying apace. The sur- 
rounding country is highly spoken of. 

Othome and other counties to the west of Mitchell, are watered by the South 
Fork of the Solomon and its tributaries. Settlements are Just beginning to 
extend into this attractive country. 

Iji/nooki County lies south of Mitchell. The Saline River runs through its 
entire length, ftimishing one or two water powers. The county is well watered 
and is highly prized by its citizens for stock purposes. A good deal of 
blue grass is raid to grow upon the bottoms, furnishing winter feed. Abram 
has recently been laid out near the centre of the county as county seat. 
Another town is being laid out by the side of a water power in the western 
portion of the county. Magnesian limestone rock extends entirely across the 
bottom of the river. Messrs. Ira G. & H. S. Bazic, Schemerhom, Oreen, Powers 
Lyden Barrett, Penny Freebon and others, each wintered firom 500 to 1,000 
head of cattle upon- the native grasses, and thoy came out in very good order, 
with small loss. Others did this all thorugh Western Kansas, but I mention these 
names because tbej were ftimished me by a friend who is acquainted with 
the parties. The Lincoln County QazetU was established at Abram since my 
list of papers was put in type . 

OtUaoa County is a fine county of land, both for farming on the wide bottoms 
of the Solomon and Saline and tributaries, and for farming and grazing on the 
uplands. The county seat is Minneapolis, situated on gently rolling prairie 
on the east side of the Solomon River near the mouth of Pipe Greek, a con- 
■iderabie stream of constant running water. A dam 120 feet in length extends 
•cross the Solomon, built on rock bottom, and a flouring anl saw mill is con- 
•tantly running by water power. Lindsay ^ two miles below, also has a water 
power not ye » improved, a short distance below the town. At Delphos, on the 
fk>Iomon in the north part of the county is a water power, and also on the 
Saline in the southwestern corner of the county. T. E. Scott keeps about 700 
head of sheep in this ceunty, with profits that are entirely satisfactory to him- 
self. Jacob Campbell and many others keep larg<> droves of cattle. 

Ckud County^ situated north of Ottawa, is watered both by the Republican 
ftnd Solomon Rivers and their tributaries. 

CoNOO&DiA is the county seat, and also contains the United States Land Office 
for the Republican Land District. The town was located in 1870, on the south 
side of the Republican River, on second bottom and bluff land. The site is a 
beautiful one, and the town is growing rapidly. Clyde and Shirley are thriv- 
ing villages on the Republican, in the northeastern part of the county, and 
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Olatooe WM lately laid out on the Solomon, in the sonthwestem part of the 
oonaty. It is in the region of the Republican River that are ibnnd the salt 
marshes described by Professor Mndge. I am informed by B. H. McEckron, 
Bepresentatiyo from this county, that there flow into the Republican in this 
county, three timbered streams on the north side of the riy«r, and thirteen on 
the south side. A few miles north of Concordia a valuable coal mine has 
recently been opened, from which coal is carried forty miles, to Waterrille, 
and there used for blacksmithing. The eastern half of this county is red sand- 
itone formation, and the western half Magnesian limestone. 

Cflay QnnUy lies eastward of the last mentioned county, and the Republican 
River nms through the county from the noi th western to the southeastern cor- 
ner, with numerous tributaries, while Chapman^s Creek winds through the 
southwestern part of the county. 

Clat Centbx is the county seat, and is situated on the north side of the 
Republican. TJie site slopes gently to the southwest, and a stream, fed by 
living springs, courses through the lower portion of the town. They have 
erected a stone school house and Baptist church. A flouring and saw mill 
stores, &c., also are to be found here. 

JUpubluxin City is situated near the river of that name, and is in the centre 
of the county. It was recently laid out, but has stores, a hotel, drug store, 4c. 
fiitnminous(?)coal is found in this county, of very good quality ; and lead ore 
has recently been d'scovered in the northern portion of the county, whidi, by 
analysis at St. Louis, yielded ninety per cent, of lead. A company is organ- 
ized to test its value. On the Republican, in the southeastern portion of the 
county, is Wak^fiddf a thriving village, in an excellent country. It was laid 
out by an English colony, under the charge of Rev. Mr. Wake. This county 
contains fine lands, both for cultivation and grazing. 

We have thus rapidly glanced at the northwesters .unties of Kansas. All 
that this region needs for its thorough development^ -Is railroads. There are 
DO land grants yet made for that section of the state, but if by granting 
every other section, two or three railroads could be constructed through that 
region, it would be vastly better for all. Eighty acres, five miles from a rail- 
road, is better than 160 acres, fifty miles from a railroad. Railroads will 
soon push into this country, as the attractions of these valleys are too great to 
remain much longer unawakened by the whistle of the locomotive. But if 
no land grants are made, local subsidies will be necessary, and these can only 
be made available in the form of connty, township or city bonds. 

Crossing the Kansas Pacific Railway, the only organised county in Cen- 
tral or Western Kansas, of which we have not spoken, is MoPherton. This 
county is watered in the north part by the Smoky Hill River and its tributa- 
ries, and the Little Arkansas passes through the southwestern portion, receiv- 
ing Turkey Creek, which rises in the central portion of the county, and is 
timbered with hard wood. The wide bottoms along these streams, are exod- 
lent agricoltoral land, and the county is well watered, affording fine range 
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fi>r stock. LiinMSBOBO, formerly kno^as Sweedale, is situated on the north 
bank of the Smoky Hill Biyer, and is the county seat. It was located by the 
**lst Sweedish AgrioUtnral Colony," organised in Chicago, under the direction 
of Be*^ 0. Olsson and others. In the eastern part of the county is another 
Sweedish coleny from Galesburg and Berlin, Illinois, Bey. A. Dahlsten pastor. 
These gentlemen baye organized two large and flourishing Lutheran churches. 
The county is excellent, and some large stock farms haye been opened. A 
Kentucky colony is located on -the rich lands of Gypsum Creek, in the eastern 
part of the county, and there are good settlements in the south portion of the 
county and excellent land. 

Of the country west from this county, I haye already spoken sufficiently in 
detail. This entire Arkansas Yalley region, with the yalieys of its numerous 
tributaries, will soon be noisy with the hum of busy multitudes, who will be 
making homes, planting crops, trees and hedges, and building railroads and 
towns. The town of Atlanta was lately located centrally in Bice county, by an 
enterprising company. 

Crossing the fine county of Sedgwick, already described under the head of 
of the A. T. & S. F. B. B., we enter Sumner County, which is on the south line 
of the state, and entirely within the " Osage Lands," which we haye already 
shown are for sale to actual settlers only at $1.26 per acre. The Arkansas 
Biyer passes through the eastern portion of this county, and this, with 
other streams, sufficiently waters a yery excellent country. The first settlers 
went into this country during the spring of 1871, but it is rapidly being 
occupied. It is not yet organized, and I do not know where its principal towna 
are situated. Sumner is a magnificent county. 

The country west of Sumner county has been but little explored. Its yalleys 
are highly spoken of for cultiyation, in the letter published from Mr. Honeck, 
while its uplands are eyidently unsurpassed for grazing, and it must be a 
good fruit region. 

CowLBT CouKTT licB oast of Sumuer, and is watered by the Arkansas, which 
flows along the western line of the county a distance of 25 or 30 miles, and also 
by the Walnut, a fine stream which runs through the centnJ portion of the 
county and empties into the Arkansas Biyer near the State line. Near the 
confluence of these streams is Arkansas CUy^ which was laid out in the fidl 
of 1870, and contains seyeral hundred inhabitants, and is rapidly improylng. 
A pontoon bridge is about to be built across the Arkansas Biyer at this place. 
North of this place, and at the junction of Timber Creek with the Walnut 
Biyer is WxunxLD, the county seat of Cowley county. It is situated on 
second bottom and oyerlooks the broad and beautiflil yalley. Two water 
powers are here found, and there are numerous water powers in the county. 
This county has timber, stone, coal and as good land as lies out of doors. 
Winfleld was laid out by B. C. Manning in January, 1870, and contains 600 or 
more inhabitants. This entire county is within the 0«age Trust Lands. 

BuUer Cbtm^y— Moying northward up the Walnut we cross the county line 
and soon reach the Tillage of Dmtglas, which i.a8 a yaluable unimproyed water 
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pow«r. Twelve miles up the Walnut is Jmgpuito, which is the seat of tae V. 8. 
Land OlBce for this district. It is a fHNT |iliwe, bat is rapidlj improTing, and ii 
said to contain more than 600 Inhslbitants. It is situated at the eonfluenoe of 
the Whitewater and Walnut riyers, with a water power on both s^iami. 
Twelye miles aboye Angnsta is Bldokado, the connty seat of of Bntler coonty. 
It is a thriying and snbetantial town, with abont (tOO inhabitants, built on 
gently slipping tecolid bot^m, at the Junction of the main Walnut with the 
West Braneh. It has an unimproyed water power. There are many other 
water powers in this county, as the streams are all rapid and fed by numeroui 
large springs. The Walnut yalley is one of the finest portions of Kansas. Its 
ipiBiiMiil fiusilities are yet undetermined, but it is probable that a road will so(m 
be constructed from some po'nt on the Atchison, Topeka ft Santa Fe Railroad, 
down this rich yalley through Butler and Cowley counties, while other roads 
will penetrate this region from the «ast. 

Sastward Irom Butler is Oreenwood county^ also a yery yaluable county of 
land, and with an abundance of timber, stone, water and water power. The 
Verdigris and Fall Riyer com se through this county from north to southeast, 
ftimishing water power every few miles, and receiving numerous tributaries. 
Two mills are now run by water. Good coal has been opened in various parts 
of the county. Eubxka is the county seat, and the only town of importance in 
the county. It ia centrally located, on Fall River, and contains a population 
of about 800, and is a town of substantial growth and character. Greenwood 
Citjf has been recently laid out near tbe eastern line of the county in an excel- 
lent farming region. Eureka will undoubtedly be connected with the world 
by rail at no distant . day by a line running eastward, but probably the first 
railroad the obtains will be a branch from the L. L. A G. R. R. at Ottawa via 
Burlington. 

W&9on County lies southeast of Greenwood, and is also well watered by 
Fall River and Yerdigris, which run through the' count'-, receiving many 
tributaries, and unite near the southern border. At their confluence is Ntodo- 
thUf a thriving town with a population of about 800. It has water power and 
three good mills, a grist mill and a three foot vein of coal, one mile from town. 
At FBinoiaA, the county seat, and FbII River, above Verdif en the Yerdigris, 
and at Cfuilford^ AUocna^ OoytnUe and Jackson's JtftTIf, are improved water 
powers. Fredonia and Altoona are towns, of importance. Buffoio is a post- 
oflBce and village in the northeastern portion of the county. 

Monigcmery Otnmty is south of Wilson, and like that county, is almost 
entirely within the Osage Trust Lands. It is the eastermost county on these 
lands, and hss settled with great rapidity, and its lands, especially the valleys, 
are highly esteemed by. the settlers. It is watered by the Yerdigris River 
and its tributaries. Izn>iPxin>iNOX, on this stream, and in the center of the 
county, is the county scat. It is a thriving place of nearly a thousand inhabi- 
tants. The Leavenworth, Lawrence A Galveston Railroad is now being com- 
pleted diagonally through this county to the south line of the State, but at 
this writing I am not informed as to its route. The couuty is well supplied 
with ooal, timber and stone. Barker is the second laigest town and is 
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located in the sontheastem porti<liAf th« eonnty. There is an abundance of 
water power in the oonnty, and a nnmber of mills mn by water. There are 
«l80 seyeral Tillages, among which are Radical City, Mtk Oitjf, CbneifviUe, JBrmit' 
viUe and LCbtrty, 

' Howard OcnMty lies to the west of Montgomery, and is alse entirely within 
the Osage Tmst Lands. It is watered by Xlk Riyer, Big Caney, Middle Ganey, 
and many other smaller streams. The county has an abundance of water 
power. There is a great deal of fine Jbottom land in the county, but perhaps 
ft has not so large an amount of tillage land in comparison with the grasing 
i|tnd, as the acl^oining counties. It is rapidly settling, but there are many 
«|ioice &rms yet to be taken at $1.35 per acre. I am not able te say what Is 
the county seat, as the question has been in dispute. LcngfUm, Elk Jb22«and 
Peru are the principal towns in the county. The first settlers went into the 
county but a few months ago, but the population is rapidly increasing. 

IRRIGATION. 

I think the only stream in Kansas from which 
water can ever be used to any considerable extent 
for irrigation, is the Arkansas River. The benefits 
of irrigation are in demand only during about three 
months of each year, while crops are growing, and 
at that time the streams in Kansas, as everywhere 
else, unless fed by mountain rivlets flowing from 
perpetual snows, are at their lowest. It is true that 
upon small streams, dams may be made, and by erect- 
ing windmill pumps at wells, reservoirs may be filled, 
but for extensive operations in irrigation, the Arkan- 
sas is the only stream that can be relied upon. Kot 
only is this stream at its highest stage during the 
summer, but its banks are everywhere, low, so that 
water may be taken from it without difficulty. The 
fall of the Arkansas River in the Indian Territoy is 
estimated by Mr. O. Chanute at two feet per mile. 
In Kansas, the country rises much more rapidly to 
the west, and the fall of the river is probably two or 
three times these figures. In Colorado, main irriga- 
tion ditches are given a grade of from two to five 
feet per mile, accroding to that excellent authority, 
the Bocky Mountain News, The Arkansas therefore 
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has fall enongh for irrigation p%k*poses, especially when 
we take into consideration its nnmerons windings. 

Another important element in this discussion is the 
character of the soil to be irrigated. I have not 
made anything like an exhaustive investigation of 
this subject, but it appears that a sandy soil is essen-' 
tial to success in irrigation. It is probable that 
a clay soil would retain the water so long as to 
bake the surface and injure the roots, and from a 
few experiments made in this State I think the same 
thing true, but to a less degree, of our prairie loam. 

It is questionable whether there is much land in 
Kansas, excepting in the extreme western portion, 
that is adapted to irrigation, and I am quite confi- 
dent that with deep tillage^ there is little land in the 
State that needs irrigation, excepting in the extreme 
western portion. Some however have supposed, not 
from experiment, but from the appearance of the 
soil, that the Arkansas Eiver region, above Fort 
Dodge, would be benefitted by irrigation. If this be 
true, we may look to that vicinity for magnificent 
irrigation operations within a very short time. 

While in Colorado recently, I obtained a few items 
upon this subject which may interest the reader. 
The city of Denver is irrigated by a ditch which is 
carried along a gentle eminence, rising at the eastern 
outskirts of the city. The water is conveyed in a com- 
mon ditch, which is about three feet wide and three 
feet deep, although usually of greater width than 
depth. At convenient distances, conductors made of 
four, 2 inch pine plank, 6 to 12 feet long, are placed 
in the lower bank of the canal. The lower end, or 
month of all these troughs, extends beyond the em- 
bankment to prevent washing. At the upper end is 
a gate, which may be opened to any desired hight, 
indicated upon it in inches, and when in place it is 
fastened with a strong padlock. The water is con- 
veyed from the largest ditch to a set of smaller ones. 
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firom which it is distributed through troughs with 
gates, as above described, to still smaller ditches, 
which run through the city at the edge of the side- 
walks, and from which it is taken into the yards and 
gardens. The ditch gates in Denver vary from 
8x8 inches to 16x16 inches in size. The price for 
water was formerly $5.00 per year for a single lot of 
26x125 feet. Farmers above the city are supplied 
firom this ditch at the rate of $3.00 per square inch. 
That is, a gate is opened to such a hight as to make 
an opening, say 32 inches square. The gate is then 
locked, and the water flows through the opening dur- 
ing the entire season, which the farmer conducts 
upon his land in such manner as suits him. For this 
he pays $96.00 for the season. When a company 
owns a ditch, the price varys from $2.00 to $3.00 per 
inch. Usually, however, the farmers co-operate to 
construct and own a ditch themselves, when the cost 
is considerably less. It is ordinarily calculated that 
from one-half an inch, to one inch of water is required 
through the growing season, to each acre irrigated. 
One farmer told me he irrigated 35 acres with 20 
inches of water, and that it required one man to 
attend to the irrigation during three months time. 
The water was applied to every portion of the 
ground about once a week, running in one set of 
small ditches ten or twelve hours, and then turned 
onto another part of the field for the same period. 
The engineer of the Greeley colony reports the com- 
pletion of a canal 26 miles long. The cost of exca- 
vating was $22,669, there being 107,949 cubic yards 
at 21 cents per yard. It would seem that there is 
some mistake in the figures, for a ditch of the above 
size would only convey about water enough to irri^ 
gate 3,000 acres, allowing one-half inch per acre. 
This would be quite expensive irrigation. Fre- 
quently water is taken from streams at a trifling 
11* 
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expense, bnt ordinarily it may be said that the cost 
cf water for irrigation, varies from 50 cents to $3.00 
per acre, each year. 

ALTITUDES. 

No pains have been spared to obtain the correct 
elevations of different places in Kansas above the 
ocean level for use on the accompanying map. The 
Superintendents and Chief Engineers of the various 
railroads kindly furnished me the levels of their 
respective lines, but no two were from the same base. 
In order to arrive at the altitude above the ocean, I 
applied to Mr. O. Chanute, of Kansas City, Chief 
Engineer of the M. E., Ft. S & G., the L. L. & G. and 
the A. & N. E. Eailroads, and whose scientific accu- 
racy is well known. 

Mr. Chanute informed me that by the levels of the 
Mobile & Ohio E. E, high water of 1849 at Columbus, 
Kentucky, was 308i feet above tide water at Mobile. 
The levels of the Illinois Central and Ohio & Missis- 
sippi E. B. from Columbus via Cairo to St. liouis, 
corrected by test levels over the Iron Mountain B. 
B. from Columbus show the St. Louis Directrix to be 
403 feet above the Gulf. Mr. Chanute has not been 
able to obtain what be considers entirely reliable 
figures showing the elevation of the mouth of the 
]£insas Eiver above St. Louis, but according to the 
best data at his command, the bottom land at State 
Line and Kansas City, on which is situated the 
Union Depots, is 748 feet above tide water at Mobile. 
The fall of the Missouri Eiver he reckons at 0,664 
fbet per mile, making St. Joseph, 109 miles up the 
river, 820 feet above the ocean. 

Denver at the foot of the Eocky Mountains in 
Colorado Territory, 638 miles west of Kansas City 
by the K. P. K. is 6,100 feet above the ocean level. 

NoTx.—The eleTation of Newton on the A. T. ft tf . R. B. is not correctly shown 
n the scocnnpftnying map. It should be 1,445, 
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It would seem that enough had been said about the 
productions of the State, but I am in receipt of such 
questions as these: Can you raise vegetables in 
^lansas ? Can you raise sorghum in Kansas ? Is it 
a good country for hogs ? etc., etc. Perhaps some of 
these questions have not been directly answered in 
the preceding pages. 

Kansas is an excellent country for vegetables and 
Tines. Mellons grow in profusion. The best Irish 
potatoes grow on land which has in it the most sand, 
and a crop should be planted for summer use as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground, and then a crop 
planted in June for winter use. Some persons cover 
their potatoes with straw instead of earth, at plant« 
ing, dropping the seed in a furrow. Potatoes are 
always of good quality, and produce a good crop if 
planted in this way. This is an excellent country 
for sweet potatoes, and by packing them in dry sand 
in tight boxes or barrels, they are kept through the 
winter nicely, in a cellar of moderate temperature. 
Cellery and asparagus also thrive. A gentleman in 
Xeavenworth blanched his cellery successfully, by 
letting it grow thickly together on rich land, instead 
of heaping earth about the stalks. The leaves 
shaded the stalks so completely that they grew 
tender and white. Sorghum is a crop which has 
never failed. Even during the famous " dry season " 
its long roots found sufficient moisture below the 
snrface — another proof of the value of deep cultiva- 
tion. Peanuts are easily grown here on our lightest 
lands. In short, anything that grows in the States 
east of Kansas in this latitude, or farther north, can ' 
be produced, cheaply in profusion here. Sod corn is 
grown by planting corn on newly turned prairie sod, 
catting through it with an ^x or spade. The seed is 
put in this opening, and the planter presses the sod 
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with his foot as he walks along. No after caltnre 
can be given, as the sod is too tough to be cultivated, 
but weeds do not appear the first year, and from 20 
to 40 bushels of corn may be grown if planted before 
June. The sod rots the first year, and afterward 
plows easily. 

HOGS. 

Concerning fattening pork, a large number of our 
best farmers lately gave their opinions through the 
Kansas Farmer^ that they can grow corn at the 

E resent prices for labor, etc., at 40 cents or less per 
ushel. They agreed, as do farmers generally, that 
corn fed in the ear, will produce ten pound's of pork 
for each bushel of corn. This refers to fattening 
hogs after they are grown to proper size, and means 
that a hog in fair condition and of decent stock, 
weighing 250 pounds, can be made to weigh 350 
pounds by feeding 10 bushels of corn. In raising 
hogs, our farmers have but recently commenced upon 
what is to be a system extensively practiced, and 
iihat is to graze them on red clover, winter rye, sor- 
ghum, etc. Some farmers pasture sheep or young 
cattle on winter rye during the winter, and then let 
it grow and ripen, and turn hogs in to harvest it. 
The object is save labor and thereby increase the 
profits. 

Perhaps it is out of place, but I must protest 
against the notion of some people that it will not 
pay to use fertelizers. Deep plowing, and rotation 
of crops, will keep our lands in good heart for gen- 
erations probably^ yet it will jpay to apply all the 
manure that is made on a farm. Farmers in Illinois, 
* Iowa, etc., have found this out, and Kansas farmers 
are also beginning to learn it. 
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MANUFAOTUBES. 

While it is true that Kansas is to be pre-eminently 
renowned for stock raising, agriculture and fruit 
growing, it is not less true that with our water power 
and cheap coal, certain branches of manufacturing 
will prove very remunerative. Aside from flouring 
mills, the demand for which is apparent and is not 
half supplied, there should be many more agricul- 
tural implement manufactories. It is needless to 
say that the demand is extensive and incessant and 
constantly increasing, and it is evident that such 
material as is not to be found in this State, can be 
shipped here for a less rate than can cumbersome 
machinery after it is put together. The same is true 
of wagons, carriages, etc. In the manufacture of 
woolen fabrics of coarser grade, there certainly will 
be great profit, as the material is at hand, and the 
market is extensive both here and in the newer 
regions south and west. Cotton can be obtained 
cheaply also, as it is grown successfully in the Indian 
Territory which lies immediately south of us, and 
our railroad lines, will within a year, penetrate the 
vast cottonfields of Texas, which are less than three 
hundred miles distant from our southern State line. 

The following extract from the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Woolen Manufacturers* Association, furnishes 
conclusive testimony as to the adaptation of the 
West to the business of manufacturing goods of 
common grade: 

''The advantages legitimately claimed by the 
western manufacturers are, the saving of transporta- 
tion on both raw material and fabrics; the facility of 
sending directly to customers — no commissions being 
paid to middlemen in the large cities — and the public 
sentiment of the consumers in favor of the products 
of their own region, which is encouraged by the 
confidence that the goods are honestly made. It is 
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evident from facts observed by us, tbat the West will 
hereafter rely to a large extent upon th^ products of 
its own mills for ordinary cloths, and that the East 
must relinquish this market, or compete by cheaper 
productions, or a higher class of fabrics." «. 
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The following table, furnished me by Messrs. 
Bidenour •& Baker, "Wholesale Grocers, at Lawrence, 
shows that freights between Kansas and the East 
are very reasonable. Goods from New York are 
delivered at the Missouri Eiver cheaper than at 
most of the towns in the interior of Illinois. The 
strife between the various through lines, which com- 
pete for the increase trade of Kansas and the west 
and southwest, is suflSciently dwelt upon under the 
head of Eailroads, and it is there shown that this 
competition is no inconsiderable item in the long list 
of causes which bring so many people to Kansas 
and make them so prosperous after they get here : 

TABULAR STATEMENT of the raJUi offreigid per hundred poundt^ hetwem 
the varunu citiei menHcnedf and the State of Kanscu at the Miiwuri river 
January 1, 1871. Prqnired by Messrs. Sidenour <£ Baker, wholesale groceri, 
Zawrenee, Kansas, 



New York.... 

Boston 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburg .... 
Oolombas .... 
Cincinnati.... 
Indianapolis. 

St. Louis 

BnfEala 

Cleveland .... 

Toledo 

Detroit 

Chicago 

Qoincy 



miST 


BBOOND 


THIBD 


GLASS. 


CLASS. 


GLASS. 


$2 80 


$2 03 


$1 69 


260 


2 03 


1 69 


2 60 


2 03 


1 09 


1 70 


1 20 


1 00 


140 


106 


85 


1 00 


76 


75 


90 


76 


65 


60 


40 


40 


240 


1 86 


1 50 


170 


120 


1 00 


1 70 


120 


1 00 


1 70 


1 20 


1 00 


1 00 


75 


75 


60 


40 


40 



FOURTH 
GLASS. 

$114 

1 14 

1 14 

86 

60 

60 

46 

80 

1 06 

86 

86 

86 

60 

30 
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The above are -winter rates. Summer rates are 
about 30 to 50 per cent less. First class rates from 
New York and Boston to the Missouri Eiver are 
now, May 1, 1871, $1.84 per hundred. 

First (4p,ss includes household goods well boxed ; 
and on some roads, second had furniture, well boxed, 
accompanied by passengers, but most railways 
charge double first class rates on these articles, 
except by special contract. Agricultural implements, 
by special contract, and farm wagons in pieces, are 
first class. Also, dry goods, boots and shoes and 
general merchandise. Classified lists showing in what 
class any particular article will be rated, can be seen 
upon application to any railroad, or freight express 
agent. There are many articles, especially in the 
fourth class, upon which special rates can be obtained 
by shipping full car loads. Immigrants to Kansas are 
also enabled to make contracts for greatly reduced 
rates per hundred on their household goods, furni- 
ture, farming implements, farm stock, etc. 

Messrs. Eidenour & Baker estimate that the rates 
of freight of the same class going east are about 
one-third less than they are coming west. "Wool, 
sacked, is classed by all roads between here and the 
eastern cities, at one-and-a-half times first class rateSi 
At the present rate of $1.84 cents per hundred from 
New York, freight on wool would be $2.96 per hun- 
dred. Deduct one-third for eastern bound freight, 
and it leaves $1.98 per hundred. In shipping by the 
car load, less rates can be obtained. But it is safe to 
calculate that the wool grower not only raises his 
fleeces at the trifling cost already described, but he 
can then ship them to New York or Boston for two cents 
per pound. How can eastern wool growers compete 
with these advantages ? 
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WHEN TO OOMK TO KANSAS; 

There are many evident reasong why it is better 
to come to Kansas not/?, than to come a few years 
hence. The census of 1880 will show the prediction 
of Horace Greeley to be true, " that ten years will 
give to Kansas a population of one million of inhabi- 
tants." The increase of the last five years has been 
at a much higher proportional rate than this, and 
emigration is likely to increase rather than diminish. 
It needs no argument to show that it is better to be 
in advance of, rather than than to follow, this tide of 
human beings. In a few years the railroads will all 
be built; the towns established; the water powers 
improved, and high prices for land and lots will pre- 
vail. Lands which can now be brought for five 
or ten dollars per acre, or taken as homesteads, will 
then be worth thirty to one hundred dollars per acre. 
Mill seats with good water power can now be had 
without expense, by those who will improve them. 
Coal mines that are to yield enormous profits may 
now be purchased at a nominal cost, and land can 
be bought for a song, upon which busy villages and 
towns are speedily to be established. 

One takes a sleeping car in New York and reaches 
Kansas in three days fresh, vigorous and ready for 
business. He finds towns already established with 
as good churches, schools and society as in any 
eastern town, but which are soon to double or treble 
their population. If he prefers fresher fields for 
enterprise, or cheap lands for tillage, the railroads 
will take him in a few hours where he can purchase 
at low rates and on long credit — or, by continuing 
his travels a day's journey from the depot he can 
find free Homesteads and '' Land for the Landless." 

Nor is this all. It is quite unnecessary to take 
risks in founding towns, and making valuable im- 
provements. Town building has come to be a legiti- 
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timate and important part of railroading in the 
west, it is qnite useless for private companies to 
attempt to rival railroads in this line, and so town 
building is no longer a doubtful and dubious business. 
The railroad system is now so well established in 
this state tnat it is not difficult to tell about where 
the lines will run, and to select localities where good 
towns will find support, but where there are now 
limited improvements -and low prices. So also, to 
one who seeks a farm in the interior, there is not - 
the uncertainty as to the future which prevailed a 
few years ago. It is no«v settled that every county 
must have, and soon will have, one or more railroads 
within its boundaries. As the counties are about 
twenty-four miles square, it follows that every farmer 
will soon be so near a depot, that he can drive to it 
and back again in one day. 

HOW TO CpME TO KANSAS. 

Having determined to come to Kansas, the first 
necessity is to sell out where you now are. In this 
you will probably find trouble at once. You have put 
a certain price upon your property and say you must 
have it, but there are many others who want "to go 
out west," and there is much property on the market. 

First you must determine the question absolutely, 
do you want to go west? Having decided that you 
would on the whole prefer the west, sell out for just 
what your property will bring. Have no fear that 
you will loose anything by selling at a low price, 
oecause the purchase you make in Kansas is certain 
to compensate you for such losses in a short time. 
Besides, if you are a farmer, you can carry on that 
business with such profits in Kansas, that you ought 
net to be detained a single month by the low price 
at which you must sell. While you are hesitating 
there, land is doubling in value here. Do not doubt 
12 
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that people eat and drink — sleep and wake — ^live and 
die — in jSlaosas very much as they do elsewhere. 
Have no fear but that you will find a plenty of people 
here who are much like those you leave behind. 
Make up your mind for hardships and privations — 
for sickness and sorrow — because these are insepara- 
ble from humanity. Finally, remembering that home 
is as sweet and that heaven is as near, in Kansas as 
in any other country, with a stout heart prepare for 
your journey. 

WHAT TO BRING. 

It is not difficult to determine what to bring with 
you in coming to Kansas. First ascertain how much 
money you can get for various household articles. 
Then by learning the weight, you can, with the help 
of the chapter on freights in this book, determine 
what it will cost to bring each article to Kansas. 
With the assistance of the subjoined list of prices, 
you can then readily determine what articles to 
bring. Generally speaking, you will bring all bed- 
ding, table linen and carpets, and in these carefully 
wrap, separately, crockery and table furnishings^ 
becaase they will not sell for much at auction. There 
are numerous but indescribable articles for use and 
ornament, which cannot be sold at any price, and 
hardly given away, yet they will help to make things 
comfi)rtable and cozy, and you will probably be sorry 
if you leave them. In such cases the test is simply: 
<< This article weighs so much, and it will cost so much 
to take it to Kansas ; will it be worth as much when 
I get it there?'* In this council the ladies shoold 
have a decisive vote, for upon them will devolve the 
greatest privations in 'Agoing Wesf Bring high 
priced furniture if you have any, and expect to want 
any here, but the less the better, unless you can reach 
Kansas with your pockets full of greenbacks. Oom- 
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mon furDiture, mirrors and agricultual implements 
yoa will sell. It does not pay to bring any out good 
stock to Kansas, unless it be sheep, and that matter 
is treated under its appropriate head. 

One of the best things <Ho take'* is a lunch basket 
filled with roast chicken, sandwiches, bread and bat* 
ter, pickles, or a tumbler of tart jelly, a Washington 
pie, etc. For a small sum you can buy a lamp-heat« 
ing tea-pot or ^' ^tna," thus making yourself quite 
comfortable wherever you are. Three meals a day 
can be obtained on all principal routes, for seventy- 
five cents per meal. If you start for the table as 
soon as the cars stop, and when there, without being 
boisterous, make yourself entirely at hpme, there is 
always a plenty of time. Take a sleeping car. It 
pays, no matter what penurious people say. These 
cars are clean, ride easier than other cars ; are better 
ventilated and the company is more select. By this 
means you arrive at your journey's end vigorous and 
clear headed, and ready to see things jast as they are. 
The cost is one dollar and fifty cents to two dollars 
per night, for double birth. Leave out a plenty of 
extra clothing, and prepare for the necessary expos- 
ures of travel. 

The following are the prices for the cheapest furni- 
ture at Ottawa, Kansas, which shows about the aver- 
age prices for the State : 



Bedsteads M 00^ 4 60 

Tables, fUI leaf. 5 00 

Tables, extension, %^ f >ot.. 1 75 

Chairs, V^ Udoxen 4 50(^ 6 00 

Tin 88^, 8 shelves and 

drawer 7 00 

Bnreaos.fall siae 15 00^18 00 

Bureau washstand 8 00 

Washstands 4 00 

Hattresses, ha8k.....M 5 00 

Mattresses, moss. 10 00@12 00 

Beckers, arm 4 00 

Kockers, cane seat 4 50 



Cribs 4 00 

Wardrobes, black walnat.l6 00^18 09 

lounges 8 50 

Lounges with mattress..... 8 60 

Cook stove No.7, complete20 00 
Cook stove. Charter Oak, 
complete m.......*..m*u....27 00 

Cook stove. Concord, com- 
plete 27 00 

Heating stovss $8 00^10 9$ 

Stove pipe %^ joint 80 

Sad irons ^ lb. 08 

»wu«.ot», vwao owi^ « w Milk pans each 26 

Backers, sewing 1 60(9 2 501 Fruit cans, q*t8%^ doaen... 1 00 

Toilet sets, grates, mantela, table catlerjr, and house ftuiiiflhing gtfodi it 
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AORXOULTVRAL IMPLBMXirTS. 



ttovTB, 12 jiich Moline 
Breaker, rouiog cutter, 
gnagt wheel, two sharesSO 00 

Plows, stirring, Gtonnan 
steel 14 00 

Plows, stirring, casteteel, 
donbleshin 18 00 

Nearly all plows scour in this soil. 



Plows, Robinson's Oang 
anl Trench lOO 00 

Ciora planters, best two 
horse -70 00@76 OQ 

Mowing machines 130 00 

Combined mowing and 
reaping machines 175 00 200 00 



The above prices are only ten dollars above fkctory prices for fireight. 



Wagons, two horse, with 

brake, top box , neck 

yoke, ritay chains and 

whiffletrees $95 00^100 00 

PitchferkB, 3 tines 75@ 90 

Shovels, Ames' caststeel 1 75 

Hoes 50@ 75 



Harrow teeth ^fi> 07® 

Axes, best .". 150 

Grindstones f^ !b 03 

Nails ^ keg, lOd 5 60 

Saws, cross-cut ^ foot... 75 

Well buckets, each 76 

Horse shoes, ^ keg 7 00 



oa 



Hardware, putty, etc., as cheap as in Illinois or Ohio. 



PINB LUMBER. 



Flooring ^M $37 50@$50 00 

hiding ^M 22 00@ 30 00 

Ceiling ^M 27 50@ 30 00 

Shingles f^ M.. 4 00@ 5 50 

PlnishiBg inch |^ M 40 00@ 50 00 

Framing stuff 3 M 35 



Common boarti^s and 

fencing^ M 32 50® 35 00 

Lath ^ M 6 50 

Windows (glazed) 8x10.. 1 75 

Doors, 4 panel 2 00® 3 00 

Paper (building) ^ lb... 5>^® 06>^ 



MSCHAKICS WAGES. 



Oarpentera f^ day $2 50(^$3 50 

Boss carpenters %^ day 4 00 

Painters ^ square Ist cout 15 
Per square additional coat 
Masons common stone 

work ^ foot, laid in wall 
Best rubble ^ foot, laid in 

wall 



10 
16 



20 



Best hammer dressed 
range ^ foot, laid in wall 30 

Brick work ^ M, laid in 
wall 16 00 

Fine cutting ^ squaae foot 1 00 

Plasterers f^ square yard, 
3 coats and lath 40 



Farm laborers command $25 per month and board. 

Work horses cost $75 to $150 each. A yoke of oxen can be obtained for $125 
to $160, and good milch cows are worth $35 to $60 each. 

THE COST OF LIVING. 

If one brings a family to Kansas intending to live 
upon a salary, hiring a honse and baying at retail^ 
he will not be lively to save more than he wonld 
vpon the same sala^ in the East, provided he lives 
in the same style. CH* course the matter of style is 
what costs in all famHies and rains many, but the 
apparent necessity for peeping up with our friends 
and neighbors, is not so pressing here as in old com- 
munities. In this therefore, there can be a saving. 
The item of rent is a h^avy one here. The uses to 
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which money may be put are so various and so profit- 
able, that "people who build houses receive large 
returns for their investments. For instance, a neat 
house with a cellar, three or four rooms on the first 
floor and two chambers above, with a garden of a 
quarter or a half acre, will rent for from $20 to $30 
per month. Cottages with two or three rooms rent 
for $12 to $15 per month. Eents are payable monthly 
in advance. Few people rent for any considerable 
period. They soon *'run up a smoke of their own," 
if it is but a humble domicil. He who lives in bis 
own house, and buys when articles are plentiful and 
cheap, can live cheaper here than he can in the East, 
as the tables given below will testify: 



BSTAIL. 



® 



Plour, ^ cwt $2 60 

Flour, graham, %^cwt 3 60 

Corn meal ^ cwt 1 40 

Potatoes J^ bashel... 60 

Hams ^ ro 14 

Bacon lift) 14 

Shoulders ^ B) 10 

Fork, pickled 13 

Beef; dried ^ B> 20 

Mackerel ^ kit 1 64 

White fish % kit 1 65 

Cod fish ^ ft) 121^ 

Halibut ^ ft) 16% 

Cheese, N. Y. fitetory 

^B) 20 

Cheese, Kansas, ^ ft) 18 

Butter^ ft) 26 

Bggs^doz 18 

Beans, Med. Navy 

9a^ , 06 

Sugar,* N!o7iB S..'... 123^® 
Sugar, Coffee, ^ B>... 16 

Sugar, hard, ^ ft) 

Conee,ohoice Rio f^ ft) 

Coffee, fikir, ^ ft) 

Coffee, Java, 0. G 

Molasses, Sorghum, 

^ gallon 76 

Molasses, N. O. ^ gal 00 

Syrup, % gallon 60 

Teas, ^ ft) 90 



@|4 00 
@ 4 00 



60 
60 
20 

\f^ 

16 

22 

4 25 



@ 2 00 






16% 
28 @ 



20 
30 



& 



® 
@ 



22 
20 
86 
20 

06 
15 



25 
22 



80 
10 
40 



@ 2 00 



Rice, (Carolina) fi ft) 12>^ 

Salt^bbl 3 50 

Vinegar, % gallon... 35 

Dried apples ^ Tb 10 

Dried peaehes ^ ^... 15 

Raisins ^ ft) 30 

Prunes fi ft) 18 

Currants^ ft) 18 

Blackberries f^ ft)..... 18 

Cherries, pitted 30 

Raspberries ^ ft) 60 

Com ^ bushel 45 

Oats ^ bushel 40 

Coal oil ^ gallon 50 

Rope, manilla, f^ ft).. 25 
Tobacco, best Navy, 

«ft) 

Tobacco, G. I., ^ ft)... 
Tobacco, smoking, 

^ft) 

Tuos, No. 1, each 1 25 

Tubs, No. 2, each 1 10 

Tubs, No. 3, each 1 00 

Washboards, zinc, ea 30 

Buckets, 2 hoops, ea 25 

Buckets, 3 hoops, ea 80 

Beefeteak $ ft) 12} 

Mutton chops ^ ft)... 12 

Pork steaks ^ ft) 12 

Teal Steaks %^ ft) 12 



(^8 75 


($ 


50 


& 


1?^ 


(Si 


18 


($ 


20 


(^ 


20 




IM) 


(^ 


40 



80 
80 



@ 100 



35 @ 1 00 




16 
15 
16 

16 



The foregoing table was prepared for this book in 
January, 1871, by my friends Messrs. Eidenour & 
Baker, long established and favorably known grocery 
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merchants of Lawrence. They also have large branch 
houses at Topeka, Emporia and Tioga, all under the 
firm name either of Bidenour or of Baker, and these 
figures may therefore be relied upon as representing 
the average retail prices in this state at the time they 
were made. 

HORSES. 

The breeding of flee hones has come to be so important an intereet in Kan- 
MS, that I deaired to treat the subject in a considerate manner, and thereibre 
i^n^ied to farions ** horse men " for sach data as was needful, but haye reoeiTed 
Twry little assistance in this direction. 

Through Mr. B. F. Akers, of Leayenworth, I learn that there are mart Ihaan 
ttaty thoroughbred horses and mares in this state, and among the former he 
f noted firom memory the names of "Newry," ** Ghicamauga,** ''Veto/* 
•* Express," •* Lelnster," "General Mitchell," "I>erby," "Orlando," "Prairie 
Boy,'* " Blondin," " Escape," etc 

Among the dealers and breeders who hare contributed most largely to fbe 
liorse stock of the state by yaluable importations of thoroughbred and trotting 
horses and mares, are Mr. B. F. Akers, Col. 0. R. Jennison, H. D. Bnnch f 
Sleiner A Tough, and F. G. Buckley, all of Leavenworth ; Dr. W. L. (SialUt, <^ 
Atohison; Mr. G. W. Greaver, of Wyandotte ; A. M. Eastman, of Topaka, who 
Inred ** Henty," a liunous trotting horse which has been taken Bast, and lately 
irttted a mile tn 2:22}^ on Flatwood Course, N. T.; Mr. Oonn, of Conneil 
ChroTe ; J. Beynolds,^of Howard county ; a gentleman who has recently bro«|^t 
wreral fine hcnees firom Kentucky to Wyandotte county ; and many othen, 
also have horses of great yalue. The moneyed value to the state, of fheae 
^Bbrts to establish the reputation of Kansas for thoroughbred and trotting 
liorsoi, is probably not fkilly appreciated by the most of us, and the writer 
•onCBSses to a very moderate degree of enthusiasm upon the sutdoct. Wh ether a 
bone trots a mile in 2:29^ or 8:80, seems a matter not of very great importance 
to the world, and if he will carry me safely sixty miles a day, I am not par> 
ticular as to his pedigree. But this is not the way horse Ihnciers regard these 
questions, and speed and blood command fikbulous sums in the nuurket. Earm- 
ers and breeders raise horses for the money there is in them, and there is 
•ertainly a great deal of money in the business of raising fine horses. In this 
regard the reputation of a state is of great importance. A Vermont horse wfll 
oommand a better price, with most buyers, than one of equal value from 
Maine, because of the reputation gained by'the former state in this directton, 
and if any Western man wants a thoroughbred, he goes to Kentucky for it. 
The breeders in our state are confident that Kansas will soon have an enduring 
reputation for its fine horse stock. There are numy young horses in this state 
which will soon be upon the market. Mr. Akers, above alluded to, Introdnoed 
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to the Bastem pnblic three noted trotters, bred in this state, whi«h be named 
"Kansae Chief," " Kansas Queen/* aud *' Kansas Pet," and after a seriee of 
with them upon yarions conrEes. he disposed of fhem for the handsome 
of J^/leen thoutand doUarB. The same gentlemkn also brought to the state 
the trotting stallion " Comas," of irhich a cnt is ciyen herewith. 

In this connection it giTes me plearnre to state that the well known Ama'a 
i^ragne of ProTidet.ce, Bhode Island, will soon open a large farm in this State* 
to be doToted principally to the breeding of fine horses and cat'le. He is 
already the owner of some of the best slock in New Fngland, which will be 
Immediately removed to this stale to aihrm purchased near Leavenworth fbr 
ibia purpose. Mr. Akers is associated with Mr. Spragne in this enterprise, and 
It is their purpose to fit up a form of about 40,000 acres in the interior of the 
state, seed it to blue gra^s, divide it into suitable fields by oeage hedges, erect 
anbetantial and commodious buildings, and put u| on the place th«> bei^t stock. 
that can be procured. Tbe enormous wealth, enterprising spirit and In^iuees 
sagacity of Mr. Sprague, combined with the thorough practir^l knowledgo 
by Mr. Akers, who has acquired a competency in this bwiness in 
I, renders the brilliant success of this scheme a foregone conclusion. In 
Are year's time these gentlemen will have the beet stock form in tbe world. 

•* COMAS." 

This well known trotting stallion was brought to Kansas by B. F. Akers 
iMlng selected after a visit to the best breedirg studs in the country. He was 
foaled in 1863. aiM was bred in Iowa. Like ** Kirkwood " and " Basbaw, Jr./' 
ha was got by €k«en*s Bashaw, dam Topsey, by Prophet, by IlUfs Termont 
Black Hawk, by Sherman Morgan, by Justin Morgan, by True Britlon. 

Oreen'i BoMhaw, by Drakes (Yemors) Black Hawk, Ist dam by Webber's 
Thumb; 2d dam, **The Chas. Kent Mare," (dam of B^sdyk's Hamblo- 
I, sire of Bexter,) by imported Bellfounder ; 3d dam, " Old OsM lys," by 
BMsbletonian, (son of imported Messenger ; 4th dam, by imported Messenger. 

Drake** (VemdPi) Blade Bawk^ by New York Black Hawk; iass by Keo> 
ta^y Whip, son of CTook's, or Blackburn's, Whip. 

Kew York BUtek Bawk, by Andrew Jadison, dam the celebrated Sallr 
Miller, by Mambrino, by imp. Muwuger 

Andrew Jadetont by Tonng Bashaw, dam by Whynot, son of imp.. 
Mu$engtr. 

Young Bathaw, by imp. Barb Orand Bashaw, dam by imp. Messfnger. 

Mr. Otto Holstein, correspondent of the JPidd^ Turf and Farm, in deeciibing^ 
tills horse, says, after giving his pedigree : '* Here is blood enough on his 
sire's side to insure trotting qualities in his progeny. But this is not all.. 
While the paternal house furnished to the trotting world 'Dexter,* *Lady^ 
Thorn,' 'Ooldrmith Maid,* 'American Girl,' 'George M. Patchen,* Ac, tla 
maternal side has scarcely been a whit behind, for, from it, sprang the cele- 
brated ' Lancet' and the wonderful 'Ethan Allen,' tbe sire of ' Honest Allen," 
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PoMliantM, Ac. Omut ii, therstcir«,o:ieaf IliBbHt bitd trottlDi ■UlUoniln 
Am«rJck, beLns m coEBbiutlon of lbs tvo mc4t iDcceuffit tntttlug bmlliH In 

ItDce of Ui« BlKk H»k. 

" Bit g*Dsn] eiHllancs of color li Chat he ii ■ rich chutnat, ud of form li 
thil bs Is > ponj-bnill horw, fineen bauds and tvatschH high, nTwBiig Iba 
gTHt ipesd, tUiUo itep ani wOBdeifnl Bndnnwce for which cha tamllf I* n 
soled. His tarrlece Is lottT, coouqasntly hii heidajid neck an itgllutnraD 
his shonlderg. Uli back li apparent!}' short, owing, meaionblj, Co tha ItrodC 
trcbM of mnicle OTet the Icln, so aecesaary Ibc aadiirlnB strength In Uw 
Critter, nil lags are clean and flat, hit alUterr and >faoniden Inclinsd, chat 
deep andc^iaclouBaDoughfarticellaiit raipinitorj-action main and tall Una 




"COMAS." 
(The proporlj: of B. t. Akecs, iMTehwocth.) 
d lonj.bia ejesara gioi, as also aia hisJolDlaand feat, the great uid iMsa- 
7adJuDcta toasncceiafulBtockhone. (Vnoi. comfacBllTal J uieaklng^hM 
en breo »Uh mora than so onllnar; degne of care, and a foaadallon kM 
an fDrmed for futurs eical ence, which Is cow frM} sobstint Btad bj tha 
peariDCB and wonderful trolling action displajed bj his prodoea." 




•irarUi.] 



I un iDdebt»a (o Mr. Otta HolaleiD for lb< TiiUowlaE daHriptlDD of tbil 
kona. "Tb« stable compulon of Comuli h[I KB, 'Kuuufio;.' Thlg IMt 
•ud DublDDsbls bred lbr» jwrold gtaltion It n blood boT, tlltwD binda mS 
tbn« iDchu bfgh, »u tired by Oomin, dvn b; Okii(IIi>b Ouigli, ton ot B*r- 
truidf un of SEr Arcfaf , ion of ImportAd DIoinAd. lArge u he 1j tbn* li no 
wut« timber Id bla makA up, but li veil and compurtlj bnflt, not ItggT, 
ponaaed of ■ gun*; haiul, magj neok, aplendld ibDoldcn, d«ap, room; girtb, 
laall rLbbad on tba baml, vltb grand qnrtara Uko bit a]r«, a set of legi h 
bud and clean aa potlahul iTorr. An analyili of hji brMding ii ooncliulTe a* 
to bti tdtnre wortb. Tbreogb hti dam ba tncti back to tba atontot and mart 
ftahlonable blood koovn to tba Amerlun racfag (srf, as well aa throwlig Ma ' 
doKODt doVD tbellne or;Ui« wtDnlog trotting btood lo 'Andrew Jackaon,' 
nbo, lo tha characlerlatic nordi of tbe lata Hiram Woodrnff, «u ' Boogb t« 
look at, but king of trotterA.^ Kamca Boy^ will In alt probability not be o9>r«d 
to pnbllc patronage nntll hla trotting abllillea are thoroughly dsreloped. Ha 
liaa bHD In trainiDg bat a abort lime, and Hltb Comaa can trot cloae to '10 to 
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■ ent or the iplculld lUlUoD " Nawrr." He ii ■ bur hone, fouled 1«S4, bnd 
b7 the lata Bobl. A. Aleuadei, <t Kentnakj, From wham he wu pnniluHd b; 
OoLaR. JoiniHD, and bj him told to Dr. W. L.ChU][ii, (rf Atchtosn. He 
wu RDl bf th« JllaitTlaDi nic* hant ud ■UllloD, Lanreiov, duo NoTln, (dM) 
of KorfQlki) bj Imported filencoe; thence thntngh teTen npwDtamiiutvd 
■neue *f pore blo«L Hli produce glTe iimple erldeuce of n brllUuit future 
■w Uu. Upon the noa conn*, he deteied iht bit " TeoBj Cbeatbun." hotb 
iB tbelr t«0 jeu old tOrm, m flnt mUe of ■ hot rec«, In 1:4^. Th* eeletonted 
"Hertblk," hli tall bnlher, Id * nee of three mile beati, detbat^ " LodI " Ib 
the tuprecedenUd Ume of 6:Wii-6:i»]^ both heati ilaodtig oat In bold reltaf 
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Siate Capitol^ Tapeka, — Frontispiece, 

The 6Mt wing of the elegant design made for the capltol of Kaiifaa !• eom- 
pleted, excepting the pillars and portico. This wing is 114 fset long, 78 foot 
wide, and 96 feet high to the apex of the roof. It is divided into three ftoriee, 
#ith bMemAat nndw ground for steam heating apparatnt, foel, etc The 
upper ftory'is dlTided into two leglslatiye halls, with oMunittee rooma, while 
the two low«r stmriee are diTided into conTenicLt offices foot the use of the 
BxeeutiTe and Judiciary Departments of the State GoTemment. The exterior 
walls are Ibur feet thick, and are constructed of Junction 0i$7 magimiihin lima> 
ftone. The huildtaig is of the oorinthian style of arohiteotnre. The partltiOB 
walls are of limestone, with brick arches, upon which rest heavy wrought iron 
beams and joist. The iron suspension roof is coTored with tin. The expense 
of the building thus fiur, has been about $875,000, and with the oempletioB of 
the porticq and some minor additions, it will answer all needftil purposes for 
many years. Mr. J. G. Haskell, of Lawrence, is the architect. It is impossi- 
ble that in all respects this wing can give entire satisfikction as a capitol build- 
ing, but it is a thoroughly built, substantial and elegant structure, and a 
credit to the Btete. 

It stands upon twenty acres of ground, donated by the city of Topeka to the 
State, near the business part of the place. These grounds are now being laid 
out, and preparations are making to ornament them with trees and shrubery. 

Old University Building^ Later ence. — Page 11. 

This building is 60 feet square and two stories with high basement. It was 
erected by the people of Lawrence, and by the contributions of ftiends in the 
Bast. It stands upon an eminennce overlooking the city, and is built In a 
substantial manner of stone and brick. 

State University, Lawrence. — Page 16. 

This cut is an accurate representation of the new TJniyersity Building. It 
is 246 feet lorg, 98 feet wide in the middle, 63 feet wide in the wings, and 96 
foot high to the observatory balcony. Its chapel hall, in the centre of the 
building, is 94 feet long, 56 feet wide and 35 feet high. The building contains 
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more than 60 rooms for the yarioiu branchee of instmction. For all the Phy- 
eical Scianoei, the rooms are arranged in tuits of four roomt each, as follows 
Lecture Boom 28x45 feet, lit Labratory 19x52 feet, 2d Labratory 21x45 feet, 
Library and Aparatos Boom 10x36 feet, Prof(p8Sor'8 Boom 11x13 feet. The 
building throaghoQt is built of limestone, and the water table, comer stoaes, 
window arches and sills, etc., are of magnesian limestone from Bianhattan. 
The shade of the latter contrasts gratefully with the limestone, which is taken 
from the edge of Mount Oread, upon which the building is situated. The 
Interior is now being finished, and when completed it will be heated with 
steam, yentllated by the most approyed method, and supplied throughout with 
water and gas, and in all respects will be one of the best arranged Uniyersity 
buildings in the land. The entire cost will be about $160,000, and I rentnre to 
say that it is one of the largest and best public buildings eyer erected in the 
United States for that amount. Mr. J. G. Haskell is the architect. 

The educational work of the institution wa« commenced September, 18M. 
The President and Ohanoellor is Qen. John Frasser, L. L. D., assisted by a corps 
of eight accomplished professors, ^e Uniyersity is a child of the State and 
crowns the public school system of Kansas. Forty thousand acres cf land has 
been set apart by the State for its endowment, and annual appropriations are 
made for tuition, as all State pupils are admitted Aree of tuition charges. Its 
scientific ap iratus is extensiye and yaluable, and altogether it is one of the 
most promising educational institutions in the United States. 

John Brown's Cabin, Page 20. 

A description of this Cabin follows the cut. 

Humboldt Bridge, Page 26. 

This structure of 100 feet span, crosses the Neosho riyer at the narrowest 
place occurring within a distance of many miles. It connects the principal 
portion of Humboldt, which is on the east side of the riyer, with that portimi 
around the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Bailroad Depot on the west side. 

Adams House, Manhattan, Page 31, 

This Hotel was erected and is owned by Mi^. N. A. Adams of Manhattan. It 
contains large, airy rooms, and is a well kept house and an ornament to the 
place. It is constructed of magnesian limestone at a cost of about $80,000. 

Topeka Iron Bridge. Page 86. 

For a complete description see page 217. The yiew is taken firom the north 
side of the riyer. 

Drouthy Kansas, Page 41. 

This humorous sketch senres to tell its own story, although I haye heard 
people protest, with solemn earnestness, that such a sweet potatoe, watermelon 
and Irish potatoe, such com, pumpkins and wheat, neyer grew in Kansas. 
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People of 80 IngabrtouB and solem » torn of mind, are not expected to look at 
our "Drouthy." 

The cfaarooid sketch from which this picture was copied, was dashed off by 
Prof. H. Worrall of Topeka, to eliven a party of Oindnnati tourists who oame 
to Tisit thfti dry country, but were detained in Topeka sereral days on acoount 
Ot a serere rain storm which flooded all the country. 

Ludington Houae^ Ottawa, Page 47. 

This commodious and substantial block was erected in Ottawa by D. W. Zim- 
merman, and is now owned by citizens of Ottawa. It contains in its fiuther 
portion a spacious public hall, which is now being fitted up for concerts, exhi- 
bitions, etc., by.H. F. Sheldon. The well kept Hotel is situated on Main street 
and is conyenlent to the depot. 

The Leavenworth Bridge. Page 54. 

One of the most important works that has been undertaken for the benefit 
of the city of r eavenwortb, and the State of ECanfas, is the great railway and 
highway bridge now being constructed over the Missouri Birer. This bridge 
is intended to connect the several railroads centering on the west side of the 
river, at Leavenworth, with those centering on the opposite side ; ^d also to 
fltcilitatd the intercourse between the metropolis of Kansas, and the rich and 
thriving section of Missouri adjacent to the border. 

The extreme difficulty of bridging the MisEOuri river, together with the 
novelty of the design adopted here, have invested this bridge with peculiar 
interest, and its successful completion will go for to revolutionize the method 
of placing foundations in similar streams. The piers are each composed of 
three large cast iron cylinders sonk by the " pneumatic process," from fifty to 
seventy feet, not simply resting upon, but actually penetrating the solid roek a 
distance of about twelve feet. These columns are then filled with masonry, 
and above water they are braced and tied in a substantial manner, forming a 
great iron pier. The bridge proper is composed of three iron spans, each 340 
feet in length, and the bottom chord will be 50 feet above extreme high water. 
This great bight makes the approaches long and expensive. The cost of the 
whole structure, including nearly one mile of approaches, will be about $760,- 
000, and this capital is mainly furnished by the citizens ef Leavenworth county. 
The foundations and approaches are completed, and it is expected that by 
November 1871, the superstructure will be in place, and ready for the passage of 
trains. 

The cut herewith given, drawn for this book from the engineers working 
plans, shows the bridge as it will appear when completed. The bridge was 
designed by Gen. W. W. Wright, engineer in chief, under whose supervision it 
is being constructed. 
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OongregaHondl Church, Lawrence, Bage 61. 

TIm Plymoiith Gongregational Church, at Lawrence, has been eracted dor- 
ing tte past two yean. It is 116 fiMt long, and 68 feet wide, in addition kt 
whlohare flie entrance and stair case wings. The aadltwry is 87 Ibet Imig, 6Q. 
fiMt wide and 80 feet high. It is fhmished with solid Black Walnot pews aad 
pulpit, upholster d and carpeted throughout, and has one of the largest and 
best organs in the west. The building also contains a lecture room 20x60 feet^ 
two parlors, each 20x22 feet, and a pastor's study, Sunday School Library and 
fnlhnt class room, each 18x20 feet. 

The edifice is built of brick, with limestone dsessing and is of the most svb- 
atantial character. The cost, indnsire of foundatioh, was $45,000. J. Q^. 
Haskell, <^ Lawrence, was tlM» architest. \ 

Comer Main and Second Streets^ Ottawa, Page 65. 

This Tiew of four or five buildings in Ottawa, is giyen to illustrate the man- 
ner of growth in a new town. Some of the cheapest buildings on the street 
are shown, but the thoroughly constructed stone and brick bank building, is 
^rpical of those which will soon take the place of the wooden structures 
•round it, and the modest sign of the " Qreat Western Hotel de Horse," Is 
4diaraoteriBtic of the genuine, unpretentious, and retiring Western man. 

Morris School, Leavenworth, Page 70. 

This large public school building was erected in 1866, and 1867, Mr. B. T. 
darr, of Leavenworth, being the architect. It is built of brick and is a tmj 
4M>nTenient and imposing structure. It seats 860 pupils and cost about $60,000. 
The upper story is used by tlte State Normal School, of Leavenworth. 

Kansas Valley National Bank, Topeka, Page It, 

This beautiftil building stands on the comer of two principal streets ia 
Topeka, and the Kansas Valley National Bank, occupies the principal rooms on 
the main floor. The Atchison, Topekaand Santa Fe Land Ol&oe, telegrq^ 
ofllce and State Snpwintendent of Insurance, who also occupy rooms. Tbt 
building is constructel of brick and stone, and cost $27,000. The Bank ombp 
menoed business October 8, 1866. Its authorised capital is $600,000, Daniel ML 
Adams is president and Ohas. N. Bix, cashier. Its business has steadilx 
Inorsased, and it reports having annually paid its stockholders 20 per cent, per 
annum, besides setting apart a liberal surplusfnnd. 

Street Scene, Humboldt, Page 82. 

This lift-like cut tells its own story, without tlM» necessity for explanatocj 
cemarks. Like sil other cuts in this book (with exceptions named) it is tnm • 
photograph. 
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New Episcopal Female Seminary, loptka^ Page 88. 

ThUi elegant Btovctore is now befog erected of limeetone, with oontnitiBg 
magmtrian limestone trimmings. It is situated upon a beantiftil square <^ SO 
Acret presented by the city of Topeka, two blocks east of the capital sqiiara. 
The Tiew giyen is flrom a perspective pUn by the architect, Mr. J. G. Haskell. 
It will be completed daring the year 1871. 

The building is 100 feet long and 74 feet wide. Its well lighted basement if 
10^ feet high in the clear, with three high stories abore, and airy rooms next 
to the roof. It c<mtain8 complete accommodations for boarders, and pritat* 
apartments for the principal and his fitmily. A beantifhl stndio with a north 
light will be a valuable feature, while the mnslc rooms, reception nxms, par- 
lors, dispensory, infirmary and dormitories will be spacious, and provided wilk 
All conveniences for ventilation and to promote health. 

The south wing containing the gymnasium, the main school room and tha 
chapel, bears the name of Wolfe HaU, after Mr. John D. Wolfe of New York, 
who has very generously contributed about $20,000 to the institution. 

This is to be, in all its appointmenti, the most complete girls schools this 
flide of the Mississippi, and perhaps we should say this side of thd Alleghaniea 
Bev. J. N. Lee, A. M , i« principal, and the school is under the supervisory care 
of Bt. Bev. Thomas H. Tail, D. D., Bishop of the Diocese of Kansas, who ia 
Pres'dent of the Beard of Trustees for the institution. The catalogue for last 
year shows an attendaace of 148 pupils, five pianos in use, etc, during which 
time the school was in session in the old buildinsc. All the varied advantafea 
of this institution, including a home with its care and culture, are to be 
obtained for about $300 per annum. 

Baptist Church, Leavenworth, Page 95. 

This church is 67x06 feet from outside to outside, including towers. The 
audience room is 58x67 feet. The hight of walls to commencementof roof is 88 
iaet, and the hight from floor to apex is OS feet. This room is carpeted and each 
flitting cushioned. The sittings, including gallery, number 700. Bach towi# 
has two finished rooms entered from gallery. In the basement a. e five room, 
one of which is a sesadon roMn that seats 800 persons. The church is built of 
brick, and finished in the most thorough and elegant manner. The entire eoat 
has been about $66,000. 

Wire Suspension Bridge, Ottawa, Page 100. 

Thiabeautiftil structure was erecttd in the year 1867 at a cost of abora 
$14,000. Its span is 150 feet, and it rests upon abutments of rough dresseA 
Iin«stone each being fonnded upon the rock bottom of the river bed. They 
are IOkM feet at the base and about SO feet high. It eoanects the north aai 
•oath portions of Main street in the city of Ottawa, whioh here crosaei the 
timber skirted Marias des Cygnes. 
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Ottawa University, Page 106. 

TUb building was erected In 1866 of limestone walls foced with cut sand, 
■tone, and with limestone cap sills, corners, etc. It is 40x66 feet in size, and 
with three high stories, inclnding basement, and is elegantly finished. It 
f tanas upon one section of 640 acres of choice land, adjacent to the city of 
Ottawa, and through the land winds a small stream ftinged with timber. This 
section is diyided by Osage Orange hedges into fields of conyenient size, and 
adorned with forest, fruit and ornmental trees and shrubbery. 

Poolers Building^ Lawrence, Page 110^ 

This fine building is the property of Samuel Poole, of Lawrence. It is built 
of brick and occupies one of the most prominent comers on Massachusetts 
stieet. It is 51 feet wids and 110 feet long. The lower story is used for busi- 
ness purposes, and the upper story ia occupied by Taberty Hall. This fine 
rooms seats 1,000 persons, and is 25 feet high. The walls and ceiling are 
frescoed, and the stage is arranged with scenery and foot lights complete. The 
stage is 48x20 feet. 

Block in Humboldt, Page 115. 

This block is erected of stone on the main square in Humboldt, and is 
devoted to general business purposes. 

Public School, Pommia. Page 122. 

This commodious and couTenient school house was erected in Pomona 
within a year after the first house was built in the village. It contains a 
graded sehool, with a large attendance, and illustrates the modem methods by 
which we transform, in a brief space of time, a spot of open prairie, to a crowded 
town, with all the conveniences of modern civilization. 

8, W, Cor, Second and Delaware St$,y Leavenworth, Page 126. 

The elegant four story building, represented in this picture, will berecognlBod' 
by ELansans as standing on one of the principal streets in Leavenworth. These 
stores are constructed of brick and stone, with iron fronts, and «re finished in 
the most thorough and workmanlike manner, and are occupied by substantial 
and reliable bussness firms. 

Universdlist Churchy Lawrence, Page 130. 

I take pleasure in calling attention to this beautifhl little church, not only 
from its harmonious proportions and graceful parts, but from the peculiar 
adi^tation of the plan to a new country. 

Everything attempted to be done in a new country, from the least to the 
greatest, whether the construction of a stable to to the erection of a Cathedral ; 
whether the laying out of a new town, or the completion of a contineptal 
railroad, should be so planned that it shall answer the immediate purpceee for 
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which it ii intended, and at the lame time be capable of etppatuioHt by additions 
which shall not mar the tmUty of the design. 

The lectore room at the rear of the main portion of this churoh, is 23x46 
feet, forming a complete little church for a new settlement, capable of seating 
two hundred persons. It is intered through the lobby, which shows in the cut, 
while the end door may be thrown open for egress. The audience room, which 
can be added at any time, is about 34x46 feet, with a tower 12x12 feet, and * 
lobby in front. The larger room seats 300 persdns, and the interior is nicely 
finished with Black Walnut and Hard Pine. This church is built of pin«, 
braced and tied together in the most substantial manner, and the entire coft 
is within ten thousand dollars. I think it would be a yaluable improvementy 
to to construct the partition between the rooms, that it could be remorad at 
pleasure, forming one large audience room for extra occasions. 

Kansas Fruit Medals, Pages 139-143. 

In the year 1869 an appropriation of $500 was made by the Kansas State 
Legislatnre, to defray the expenses of an exhibition of fruit before the Americas 
Pomological Society, to convene in Philadelphia during the same year. Dr. 
Wm. M. Housely, George T. Anthony, 0. B. Lines and S. T. Kelsey, were 
appointed a committee by the Kansas State Horticultural Society to collect 
fruits for the purpose of this exhibition. They obtaiaed about 20 barrels of 
apples, pears and grapes, and proceeded with them to Philadelphia. There 
they found the American Pomological Society convened with the PennsylvanlA 
Horticultural Society, and the exhibition of fruits was held under the auspicea 
of the latter society. Nctwithstandiog the large display of fruits there made, 
and the extraordioary exertions of other states to carry off the coveted first 
prise, the award of the g^reat gold medal was made *' to the Kansas State Hor- 
ticultural Society for a display of fruits unsurpassed for beauty and excellence.** 
Such was the size, beauty and flavor of the Kansas fruits, tliat none but experts 
could recognize in the specimens, the varieties which they were accustomed t» 
raise In the east. 

Neosho FaUs, Woodson County. Page 148. 

This view of the valuable water power on the Neosho river at the town of 
Neosho Palls is accurately copied from the photograph, excepting that both of 
the long approaches to the bridge are constructed of iron, with arched supports, 
which the artist has not inserted in the approach which is shown. This water 
power was improved by Col. N. S. Ooss, the founder'of the flourishing town of 
Neosho Falls. The length of the dam is 220 feet, and the power is sufficient ts 
carry a large amount of machinery. Being situated upon the railroad which 
is penetrating the beet cotton fields in America, this would be an excellent sits 
fbr a cotton factory. The enterprising town is hidden by the trees and river 
bank, at the left of the picture. 

11* 
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Plan of Highland Cemetery, Junction City, Page 156. 

This plan snfllciently explains Itwlf; while it bespeaki fhe taste and pnUie 
ipirit of the people of Junction City, who hare thoe laid ont and adonied the 
iitj cf the dead. The abore plan was bnt recently adopted, bat the work of 
growing trees and shrubbery is progressing as rapidly as possible. 

Presbyterian Church, Junction City. Page 166. 

I regret to acknowledge that the data I had receired concerning this tasteftil 
•difloe, is not at hand at the moment of Bending this matter to press. The cat 
if from an accurate photographic riew, and sufficiently shows the excellent 
appearance of the structure. It is built of magnesian limestone, and is 
thoroughly finished inside and out. All must concede that it is a Tory good 
bnilding to stand where buffalo were pursued by the wild Indian, but a short 
fifteen years ago. B. T. Garr of Learenworth was the architect. 

Lincoln School, Topeka. Page 179. 

This is one of the most graceful and complete structures in the State. It 
Ibnns a harmonious picture from wbateyer point of view it is approached. It 
if in the form of an irregular Greek cross, and is 74x91 feet in size and three 
ftories high, exclusiye of basement. Its largest tower is 16 feet square and 104 
iSMt high. The smaller tower forms the rentilating shaft, with a smoke stack 
in the centre. The walls are limestone faced with brick, and the openings are 
trimmed with an excellent quality of limestone. It contains seyen school 
rooms, each about 24x33 feet, three recitation rooms, a sufficient number of 
wardrobes and dressing rooms, and a hall in the third story 86x61 feet. The 
building seats 704 pupils, or 628, if all occupy separate desks. It was erected 
in 1870 at a total eost of about $60,000 including fhmishings. 

The ChaUis Ferry Boat, Atchison. Page 186. 

The ferry boat '* S. 0. Pomeroy," at Atchison, is propelled by two powerfU 
•ngines, and is capable of carrying across the swift waters of the Missouri a 
large number of loaded teams. The ferry boats which ply between the opposite 
banks of our western rirers, as well as the steamboats which carry freight and 
passengers up and down tbese rirers, are all so constructed as to take on ot 
diiobarge passengers, freight, teams, cattle, etc., at the side of the boat, instead 
of the end. This is necessary, from the fkct that the strength of the carrent 
in these riyers is so great as to oblige the boats to tie up with their bows 
beaded up stream, when tl^eir sides drift against the bank. As the riyers are 
constantly rising and fiJling, the fi»rry boats tie up to a wharf boat, whieh Is 
moored along sh<^re, and which is reached by a bridge from the land. Whan 
this ferry boat is crowded, teams pass entirely around it on the open spaeo 
f bown in the picture. 
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Steam Flouring Mill^ Pomona. Page 206. 

Afs rabstantial stone bnildiug wm recently erected and fitted up with the 
mwt Approved mill machinery, at a total expense of aboct tl8,000. Kansaa 
BOW has many excellent flouring mills, but she needs many more, especially in 
the newly settled portions of the State. 

Exchange Bank, Atchison, Page 213. 

This fine briek block is situated on the principal street in Atchison, and wm 
Imllt and is owned by the Banking House of Wm. Hetherington M Co. This 
ia the oldest Banking House in Atchison, haying commenced in 1859, and con- 
ifnned with a constantly increasing business. The building is built of brick 
And atone, with iron trimmings, and in an elegant and durable stmctnre. 

Bancroft Blockj Emporia, Page 227. 

This bnilding is 50x80 feet in size, and three stories high with basement. It 
Is hnilt of stone and briek, with iron front, and is completed in the most sub- 
stantial and tasteful manner. Tne lower story is used for stores, the second 
aUftj for business offices, including the real estate office of B. P. Bancroft, who 
erected and owns the building. The third story is thrown into one large hall* 
well lighted and yentilated, which wi!l seat 600 persons. It is con^iidered by 
speakers and singers one of the best halls in the state. It has two good entran. 
OSS, and is situated in the centre of business and near the hotels. 

Cor, Levee and Main Street, Leavenworth, Page 229. 

This magnificent block of buildings is constructed ef brick and iron. It 
lias been erected at different times and by various parties, during the last twelve 
years, and is devoted exclusively to wholesale merchandising, and is occupied 
by wealthy firms who carry heavy stocks of goods. In the distance is the A 
Planters House, one of the best known hotels in the West. 

King Iron Bridge Manufactory and Iron Works, lola. Page 237. 

The main bnilding shown in the picture is 50x350 feet, and the addition is 40 
z200 feet. Both buildings are 18 feeet high, and built of limestone. They have 
ei^^ity for about 300 workmen. The main track of the Leavenworth, Law- 
TCBoe and Galveston Railroad passes in front of the building, and a side track 
passes across the middle of the rear building. Goal from the vicinity is now 
flnrnlshed at 20 cents per bushel, and a shaft is being sunk, firom which coal is 
to he delivered to the works at 12 cents per bushel. 

This company was organized since January, 1871, and its manufactory will 
soon be in motion. The company consists of Z. King, president, T. B. Mills, 
Tiee preeiden, Jas. A. King, secretary, and B. M. Smith, treasurer, and it has 
eoBtrol of all territory west of the Mississippi river, for the manufacture and . 
aale of the celebrated King's Wrought Iron Bridges. (Bee page 217.) 
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Missouri Valley Life Ins. Building ^ Leavenworth, Sage 239. 

This buUdiog is now in course of erection by the Bfissoori Valley Life Insv 
ranee Oompaoy, of Learenworth, and when completed will be one of the finest 
and best appointed buildings :n the country. Ic is 73x126 feet on the ground, 
is to be faced with dressed stone, the basement blue limestone and the super- 
structure with a fine quality of magnesian limestone. The basement is to be 6 
feet in the clear above the sidewalks, and will be divided into offices, coal room, 
boiler room, etc. These offices are to be well lighted and pleasant, and an 
designed fbr first class business offices. The first fioor is to be fitted up entire 
for offices, and approached from the corner entrance will be the principal butt 
ness offioeis of the company with the minor offices in the se:ond story, and lo 
arranged as to be approached by a private stair case. Besides the nameroof 
rooms in the second story for the use of the company, there are several splendid 
offices, designed for renting. In the third story the Free Masons propose to 
have their Lodge rooms. These when completed, ¥rill be the finest in the West. 
She building is to be heated by steam, will be thoroughly ventilated and sup- 
plied with all the modern improvements, and from its central location and the 
admirable adi^tation to the uses for which it ia intended, it will undoubtedly be 
a profitable investment. The architect is B. 'f . Carr of Leavenworth* 

Miniater, No. 6,363. Page 244. 

Tills Bplendid animal is of red color. He took the first premium at the fiur 
'Of the Kansas Slate Agricultural Society in 1870. He was got by Lord Derby, 
-4, 949, and was calved September 23, 1863, and was bred by the late R. A. Alex- 
•ander of Kentucky. He is now owned by Andrew Wilson of Topeka, Kansas* 

His pedigree is to be found in the American Short Ho^ Herd Book, vol. 7' 

His weight on 17th August, 1868, was 2,310 B>8. 

Oxford Wileyy No. 8,756. Page 246. 

6xford Wiley was calved August 13, 1866, was bred by A. J.^Alexander of 
'Kentucky, aud is now r.^ned by N. L. Chaffee of Ashtabula county, Chio. Ba 
ia kept by the suns of Judge Chaffee at their farm near Manhattan, Kansas* 
His color is red roan. He was got by imported Royal Oxford, 1,877 and is a 
very fine animal. 

" Comus." Page 302. 

(Th6 pr^erty of B. F. Akers, Leavenworth.) 
Deer ribed on ^ame page. 

"Kansas Bog J' PageZ03. 

(The property of B. P. Akers, Leavenworth.) 
Described on same page. 

''Newry." Page 30^ 

(The property of Br. W. L. Challis, Atchison.) 
Described on same page. 
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PUBLISHED BY STATE AID AND AUTHORITY. 

This is the cheapest book before the public, and is 
the only work published which claims to treat of the, 
entire State of Kansas. The map accompanying 
each book is the latest and best out, and is alone 
worth the price asked for the book andijnap. 

The engravings cost $1^800, and in number and 
character are far superior to anything ever before 
attempted in a similar work. 

The articles upon "Survey of Public Land," 
and "Acquiring Title to Public Land," contain 
information of incalculable value to every western 
man, and the matter there presented cannot be found 
collected in any other publication, but exists in discon- 
nected laws, rulings, decisions and directions of the 
Land Department. The Surveying article was cor- 
rected and approved by the Surveyor General of 
Kansas, and the Laud Sale article was revised by the 
officials of three United States Land Offices. % 

The articles upon growing " Hedges and Forest 
Trees," " Fruit Growing," " Cattle Business," 
"Sheep Business," etc., were prepared by men of 
wide experience in each department, an^ are worth 
many times the price of the book to all persons 
engaging in these pursuits. 

Price of the book with map, in paper covers, $1.00; 
neatly bound in muslin, $1.50. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. In quantities of one-half dozen or 
more, it will be sent post-paid at a reduction of one- 
BLxth from the above rates. 

All orders must be accompanied by cash. 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 

Agents wanted. 

Address C. C. Hutohintson, Topeka, Kansas. 
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